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ABSTRACT 

Jsing  a  sample  of  276  families  living  in  Syracuse, 
Nev  York,  this  .  ,udy  examined  the  effects  of  different  ecological 
contexts  (i.e.,  the  workplace,  the  neighborhood,  and  personal  social 
networks)  on  the  effectiveness  oS  the  family  as  a  child-rearing 
system.  Following  an  introductory  overview  (Chapter  I)  of  the  study's 
objectives  and  its  theoretical  framework,  Chapter  II  provides  an 
overview  of  the  sample  design  and  its  demographic  characteristics, 
specifies  variables,  and  describes  models  and  methods  used  for  the 
analysis  of  data.  An  array  of  findings (  beginning  with  mothers' 
perceptions  of  their  children  and  then  linking  these  perceptions  to 
their  views  of  extra-familial  influences  are  presented  in  Chapters 
III  and  IV  respectively.  Chapter  V  examines  the  contours  of  work  and 
family  arrangements  as  they  are  perceived  by  a  sample  of  white 
married  women,  employed  in  part-  and  full-time  jobs.  Chapter  VI 
addresses  questions  about,  how  parents  view  and  evaluate  their 
neighborhoods  and  about  ways  different  neighborhood  ecologies 
contribute  to  and  inhibit  parents'  and  children's  activities.  In 
Chapter  VII  social  network  data  as  informal  systems  of  social  support 
are  discussed,  and  then" linked  in  Chapter  VIII  with  mothers' 
perceptions  of  themselves,  their  children,  and  (if  married)  their 
husbands.  Finally,  the  implications  of  study  findings  for  evaluation 
of  program  effects  are  presented  in  Chapter  IX.  A  detailed 
description  of  the  methods  used  to  select  families  and  neighborhoods 
for  the  study,  as  wel^  as  descriptive  profiles  of  each  neighborhood 
selected  are  included  in  the  appendices.  (Author/MP) 
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CHAPTER  1 

STATEMENT  OP  PURPOSE  AND  THEORETICAL  OVERVIEW 


William  E.  Cross,  Jr.  and  Monerieff  M.  Cochran 


Today  we  acknowledge  that  the  massive  altera- 
tion of  the  natural  environment  made'  possible 
by  modern  technology  and  industrialization 
can  destroy  the  physical  ecology  essential 
to  life  itself.    We  have  yet;  to  recognize 
that  this  same  awesome  process  now:,  has  its 
'analogue  in  the  social  re^m  as  weil,  that 
the  unthinking  exercise  of  rnassivse  technolo- 
gical power,  and  an  unquestioning  acqui- 
escence to  .the  demands  of  industrialization 
can  unleash  social  forces  which,  if  left 
unbridled,  can  destroy  the  human  ecology  — 
th$' social  fabric  that  nurtures  and  Sustains 
our  capacity  to  live  and  work  together 
effectively  and  to  raise  children  to  become 
competent  and  compassionate  members  of  society 
(Bronf enbrenner,  1981), 


In  an  article  entitled  "Children  and  families:  1984", 

j 

Urie  Bronf enbrenner  refers  to  Georc3  Orwell's  prophetic  prediction 
of  the  destruction  of  free  Western  society  and  its  basic  institu-^ 
tions,  including  the  family,  by  the  year3  1984.    He  goes  on  to 
argue  that  while  Orwell  may  have  picked  the  righc  year  and  outqome, 
he  was  wrong  in  attributing  that  outcome  to  human  efficiency 
rather  than  £um$n  ineptitude,  . Bronf enbrenner  sees  the  erosion  of 
the  power  of  the  family  and  the  child  rearing  system  as  a  product 


of  public  indifference,  and  he  feels  that  we  are  failing  to  come 


1*.2 

"  •  V 

to  terms- with  some  hard  realities.    The  research  described  in 
this  final  baseline  report  has  be$n  conducted  in  an  attempt  to 
confrQnt  some  of  those  realities. 

,  The  Family  Matters  Project  was  established  in  1976  with 

support  from  a  variety  of  funding  sources %to,  study  the  "capacity 

*       «  * 
of  urban  American  environments  to  serve  as  support  systems  to 

parents  and  other  adults  directly  involved  in  the  care,  upbring- 
in  and  education  of  children"  (Bronf enbrenner  and  Cochran,  Note  1, 
p.  1).     To  conduct  s,uch  a  study  we  set  out  in  two  complementary  - 
directions:      first  to  understand  existing  formal  and  informal 
support  systojns  as  they  currently  affect  families  with  preschool 
children;  second,  to  assess  the  potential  impact  of  an  experiment- 
al program  building -on  existing  family  strengths  and  local 
resources.    The  latter  was  designed  as  an  alternative  to  the 
"deficit  model"  characterizing  most  sociar  programs  in  American 
society.     In  this  second  endeavor,  trained  neighborhood  workers 
were  made  available  to  families  to  provide  child,  family,  and 
community-related  information  through  home  visits  and  cluster 
groupings'. 

The  first  effort  seek>  to  capitalize  on  an  "experiment  of 

nature"  by  Comparing  contexts  of  childrearing  both"  within  America 
and  through  cross-cultural  comparisons.  .  Colleagues  in  Sweden, 
Ifc^ael,  Wales  and  West  Germany    have  been  gathering  data  from 
families  with  preschool  children  which  bear  up^n  the  relationship 
between  stresses  experienced  in  Vhg^arenting  and  work  roles,  and 
the  support  systems,  informal  as  well  as  formal,  which  are*"utilized 
in  response  to  those  stresses.    We  have  been  gathering  similar 

?3 


data  in  Syracuse,  New  York,  and  expect  to  be  comparing  oar  findings 
with  those  of,  our  colleagues  overseas  in  order  to  better  understand 

the  part  played  by  public  investment  at  the  community  level  in# 

\ 

recognizing  and  supporting  the  parenting  role. 

The  role  of  this  report,  however,  is  on  the  evaluation  of  that 
purely  American  aspect  of  our  enterprise,  the  baseline 'assessment 
and  the  intervention  that  has  followed.    Prior  to  the  launching 
of  our  parental  empowerment  program,  called  Family  Matters,  we 
gathered  demographic  data,  perceptions  and  descriptions  of 

contexts  beyond  the  immediate  family  (including  the  neighborhood, 

\ 

the  world  of  work  and  personal  social  networks),  perceptions  of 
family  members",  and  descriptions  of  the  child's  daily  activities 
from  the  parents  in  276  families^ living  in  Syracuse,  New  York. 
These  data  constitute  the  baseline  phase  of  an  evaluation  striate-  * 
gy  designed  to  provide  information  about  the  intoact  of  the 
Family  Matters  program  upon  the  performance  of  children  in 
kindergarten  and  first  grade.  ' 

The  follow-up  data  required  to  permit  pre-post  comparison 
will  be  collected  during  fall,  1981  and  spring,  1982.     The  primary 
purpose  of  the  analyses  undertaken  for  this  report  has  been  to 
illuminate  aspects  of  the  ecology  of  family  life  likely  to  have 
an  effect  upon  and  be  affected  by  the  intervention  program.  With 
these  data  in  h?  i  we  are  in  a  position  to  generate  a  more 
differentiated  oet  of  hypotheses  about  the  impacts  of  program 
activities  on  families  in  the  various  ecological  niches  included 
in  our  sample*.  "  «v 
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The  Ecological  'Perspective  Y 

Detailed  discussions  of  the  project's  conceptual  framework, 
supported  by  literature  reviews,  have  been  presented  elsewhere 
(Bronfenbrenner  and  Cochran,  Note  1;  Cross  et  al.,  Note  2).  In 
this  introduction,  to  the  baseline  analysis  we  review  only  those 
concepts  underlying  the  project  which  provide  ^the  concetotua?. 
TSasis  for 'the  analyses  to  follow. 

The  ecological  perspective  takes' as  its  starting  point  the 

» 

view  that 'human  behavior  is  explained  nor  only  by  the  -influences 
associated  with  the  immediate  setting  containing  the  developing 
child  (i.e.,  home,  school  classroom,  etc.),  but  also  those 
external  settings  which  have  an  indirect  impact  on  the  child 
through  their  effects  upon  the  mental  health  and  general  well- 
being  of  the  father  and/or  mother  (for  example,  the  legal  system, 
welfare  system,  world  of  w£rk).     Thus  growth  is -conceived  as  a' 
series  of  encounters  across  as  well  as  within  ecological  systems 
that  both  include  and  are  external  to  the  home  environment.  One 
such  encounter,  the  transition  from,  home  to  school,  is  a  major 
event  in  the  life  of  a  ehild  .  and   one  of 'the  major  foci  of  oUip 


experimental  program.     For  the  young  adult  there  is  the  transition 
from  school  to  full-time  employment  or  homema^cing.    Later  ony^ 
transitions  such  as  that  from  full-time  employment  to  retireme 


are  experienced/ 

In  viewing  the  developing  person  across  time  and  spaced  the 
focus  of  the  ecological  perspective  is  not  only  on  the  behavior  of 
that  person  but  also  the'  perqeptions,  behavior  and  attitudes  of 
key  people  in  the  environment,  as  they  affect  and  are  affected  by 
the  individual  in  .question.    Thus,  the  ecological  approach  places 
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a  oreraiium  on  recipi-ocity ,  systems  analysis,  life  course  develoD- 
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ment  and,  by  implication,  the  value  o£~lo,ngLtudinal  studies  ♦ 

"    Since  ^recent,  research  has  pointed  to  the  possibility  that 
laboratory-based  studies  of  human  behavior  produce  results  that 
may  not  be  replicable  in  natural  settings,  those  utilizing  the 
ecological  perspective  also  stress  the  importance  of  collecting  m 
data  in  surroundings  familiar  to  the  subject,  using  methods  that 
.  provide  subjects  with  considerable  control  over  the  'research 

situation.     In  the  case  of  the  Family  Matters  project,  these 
methods  have  consisted  primarily  of  open-ended  interviews  and  J 
participant  observations.  r 

Wfii^e  the  forces  affecting  the  lives  of  most  children  on 
•the  surface  appear  to  be  similar,  the  characteristics,  quality  of 
life  and  dynamics  of  those  forces  can  differ  markedly  as  a 
consequence  of  such  factors  as  race,  income,  family  structure, 
ethnicity,  and  culture.  * 

Because  families  in  the  same  neighborhood  tend  to  be  simjlar 
in  race,  socioeconomic  status,  family  structure  and  even  paternal 
employment  patterns,  the  neighborhood  as<a  concept  takes  on 
special  important  from  the  ecological  perspective  (Bronf&nbf enner , 
Note        From  this  vantage  point,  the  neighborhood  becomes  a  major, 
locus  for  what  we  call  an  ecological  niche .    A  child's  ecological 
niche  is  defined  by  the  immediate  setting  containing  the  child 
(home,  local  park,  nursery ^school  classroom),  the  interconnections 
among  those  settings,  and  the  major  institutions  as  they  indirect- 
ly affefct  the  child  (parent's  workplace,  welfare  system,  school 
board).    Certain  niches  occur  more  frequently  than  others  in 
American  society,  and  so  characterize  our  society.    We  have 
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Systematically  sampled  a  number  of  these  model  niches  in  thi . 
research  project,  and  the  analyses  reported  in  this  'documeated 
reflect  that  sampling  strategy. 

Since  contrasting  ecological  niches  place  different  demands 
on  families,  those  of  us  utilizing  the  ecological  perspective  , 
eschew  monadic  concepts  of  family  functioning,  and  seek  instead 
to  discover  links  between  patterns  of  family  functioning  and 
"the  demand  characteristics  of  the  mosi?  common  human  ecologies. 
Many  of  the  links  between  different  ecologies  and  variations  in 
human%  development  have  remained  relatively  unexplored  by  social 
scientists,  and  so • contemporary  ecological  studies  most  often 
devote  more  attention  to  the  generation  of  hypotheses  than  to  - 
the  testing  of  previously  established  empirical  findings.  / 

Although  the  ecological  framework, incorporates  a  number  of 
system  through  which  human  behavior  may  be  influenced  (mass 
media/  education,  employment,  etc.),  one  such  system  has 
characteristics  which  combine  to  provide  it  with  special  potential 
for  mediating  between  forces  more  distant  from  the  family  and  the 
'rfelationship  between  parent  and  child.    The  personal  social 
network  provides  every  parent  with  social  links  to  other?  outside 
the  home  who  can  provide  a  variety  of  supportive  services  to  both 
parent  and  child  (Cochran  and  Brassard,  1979)-    These  contacts- 
may  serve  as  bridges  to  other  major  ecological  contexts,  like  the 
neighborhood,  the  school  and  the  world  of  work.    Because  it  can 
serve  30  many  fi&ctions  for  parent  and  child,  tpem  social  network 
has  a  prominent  place  in  our  conceptual  model  and  in  this  analysis 
of  baseline  data. 
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One  other  concept  which  has  greatly  influenced  the  kinds- 

of  data  gathered  in  this  research  project  is  ecological 

validity.    Central* to  the  concept  of  ecological  validity  is" 
I 

knowledge  of  the  subjects'  definition  of  the  siutation,  for 
< 

without  such  knowledge  the  researcher  has  no  way  of  knowing 
whether  tfhe  subject  is  experiencing  the  environment  in  the  way 
it  is- perceived  by  the  researcher  (Bronf enbrenner ,  1979). 
Accordingly,  in  this  research  we  rely  heavily  upon  parents' 
-^perceptions  of  the  worlds  inside  and.  beyond  their  families, 
believing  that  by  combining  these  perceptions  with  "objective" 
information  also  related  to  these  worlds,  we  can  understand  what 
motivates  parents  living  in  differing  ecological  niches  to 
organize  their  lives  and  the  lives  of  their  children  in  the  ways 


0   they  do. 


The  focus  of  the  research,  and  tne  overall  thrust  of  this 
report,"  is  on  the  capacity  of  various  ecological  settings  to 
sef*ve  as  supports  to  parents  and  other  caregivers  as  they  function 
in  their  childrea?ring  roles.    The  Family  Matters  experimental 
^-  program  was  designed  with  two  general  hypotheses  in  mind:     1)  that 
the  development  of  the  child's  ability  to  function  effectively 
outside  the  home  depends  on  the  extent  and  manner  in  which  parents 
*  and  others  engage  with  him  in  joint  activities;  and    2)  that  the 
capacity  of  parents  to  engage  in  such  joint  behavior  depends  on 

 ^e--ext^^eo~^ich~there  exist  external  support  systems  that 

provide  them  with  opportunity,  assistance,  status,  resources  and 
channels  of  communication.    The  Family  Matters  program  is  being 
'evaluated  with  these  two  hypotheses  in  mind.     This  report,  which 
presents  analyses  of  baseline  data  related  to  that  evaluation. 
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begins  with  an  overview  of  research  methods  and  models.    We  then 
present  an  array  of  findings,  beginning  with  mothers1  perceptions 
of  £heir  children  (Chapter  3)  and  then  linking  these  perceptions 
to  their  views  of  extra-familial  influences  like  the  world  of 
work  and  the  neighborhood  (Chapter      .    Attention  is  then  focused 
,ori  those  two  external  contexts  through  fine-grained  qualitative 
analysis;  Chapter  5  provides  an  in-depth  examination  of  mothers' 
experiences  with  employment,  and  the  ten  program  neighborhoods 
are  analysed  and  evaluated  in  Chapter  6.    In  (Chapter  7  attention 
Shifts  to  the  informal  supports  mothers  describe  as  available  to 
them.,    Social  networks  data  are  presented  there,  and  then  linked 
in  Chapter  S  with  mothers'  perceptions  of  themselves,  their 
children  and  (if  married)  their  husbands.    Finally,  by  way  of 
summary,  tjie  implications  of  our  findings  for  evaluation  of 
program  effects  are  presented  in  Chapter  9. 
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CHAPTER  2 
MODELS  AND  METHODS 
Charles  R.  Henderson,  Jr, 

« 

<   Introduction  ^  J 

This  chapter  provides  an  overview  of  our  sample  design 

and  its  demographic  characteristics,  specifies  variables,  and 

describes  models  and  methods  for  analysis.    The  discussion  of. 

the  demographic  characteristics  of  the  families  focuses  on 

differences  between  sample  subgroups  that  are  the  basis  fdr 
\  v  •  *  . 

the  reporting  of  results  in  the  rest  of  the  report. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  this  report  discusses  results 

•for  mothers  from  our  white  sample  only.    Results  comparing  Black 

and  white  families,  and  mothers  and  fathers,  will  be  given  in  . 

subsequent  reports.    Also  to  be  given  particular  attention  in 

'future  analyses  are. effects  of  neighborhoods  and  neighborhood  1 

types.    Thus  the  results  in  this  report,  while  presented  in 

their  own  right  as  final, -can  be  thought  of  as  the  foundation 

* 

for  future  analyses  that  will  take  into  account  potentially 
important  additional  variables  arjd  alternative  models. 

' Sample  Design 

A  primary  ,focus .of  the  study  has  from  its  inception  been 
to  examine  th6  family  as  a  childrearing  system  and  to  examine 
the  effects  of  different  ecological  contexts  on  the  effectiveness 
of  this  systems   To  the  extent  that-  the  research  was  able  to- 
.include  families  from  contrasting  contexts j  such  as, different 


work  situations  and  different  neighborhoods,  we  are  now  able 
to  examine  some  of  the  effects  of  those  contexts.'   In  addition, 
studying  families  from  a  number  of  contexts  gives  us  greater 
potential  to  understand  relations  that  hold  across  contexts, 
and  to  make  more  general  inferences  regarding  these  .relationships . 

External  settings  and  systems  of  particular  interest  are 
the  workplace,  informal  social  networks,  and  the  neighborhood! 
Other  variables,  such  as  family  SES,  race,  family  structure 
Marital  status),  and  the  sex  of  the  child,  are  also  of  primary 
importance  because  of  the  well  documented  impacts  they  have 
on  human  development.    Other  variables  such  as  ethnicity  are 
less  well  documented  in  the  literature  of  developmental  psychology, 
but  are  of  equal  potential  consequence. 

From  an  ecological  perspective,  the  neighborhood  is  of 
special  importance  because  it  constitutes,  particularly • in  modern 
industrialized  societies,  a  principal  environmental. sphere  in 
whi^h  a  number  of  contexts  intersect.    Families  living  in  the 
same^ neighborhood  tend  to  be  similar  in  race,  socioeconomic 
status,  and  also,  as  our  own  data  show,  in  patterns  of  family" 
structure,  internal  employment,  and  use  of  daycare  services. 
Moreover,  the  research  evidence  indicates  that,  within  such 
areas  of  intersection  and  overlap  between  structural  variables, 
the  sorcalled  developmental  "effects"  are  multiplied  rather 
than  addedfr    In  terms  of  our  ecological  theory,  these  special 
characteristics  identify  the  neighborhood  as  a  major  locus  for 
the "formation  of  what  we  have  called  an  ecological  niche. 

This  perspective  on  neighborhoods  led  us  to  sample,  families 
explicitly  on  the  basis  of  neighborhoods  as  well  as  Ho  structure  ^ 

32 


programs  around' *,he  neighborhood  unit.    Accordingly,  we  employed 
a  stratified  random  .sampling  procedure  at  both  the  level  of  ^ 
neighborhoods  and  of  families. 

A  major  effort  was  made  first  to  define  what  we  meart£  by 
a  neighborhood  and  then  to  identify  all  the  neighborhoods  in 
the  city  of  Syracuse  and  the  suburban  regions  surrounding  it. 
The  process  of  defining  neighborhoods  began  with  the  conceRt^ 
of  a  geographical  niche,  which  we  attempteC^to  define^  in  common 
Y4*,h  our  colleagues  in  the  four  other  countries,  based  upon 
natural  and  man-made  physical  boundaries,  ethnic/racial,  social, 
and  cultural  boundaries,  and  the  location  of  neighborhood  schools. 
Niches  were  then  combined  into  neighborhoods,  yielding  units 

that  included  enough  families  with,  a  child  of  the  target  age 

V 

for  purposes  of  programs  and  of  analysis,  but  small  enough  to 
be  relatively  homogeneous  and  still  retain  considerable  mearting 
as  a  neighborhood.    This  process  resulted  in  29  city  and  28 
suburban  neighborhoods. 

The  next:  stage  was  to  gather  accurate  data  on  the  ethnic/racial 
composition  of  the  neighborhoods  and  on  the  level  of  resources 
available  tof residents  of  th.e  neighborhoods  (which  we  for  convenience 
term  neighborhood  income) .    The  neighborhoods  were  categorized 
into  four  income  levels  based  on  estimated  1970  median  figures 
for  families  in  each  neighborhood  (high:  over  $13,500;  middle: 
$9,300-13,500;  moderate:  $8,000-00,000;  and  low:  under  $8,000) 
and  five  racial/ethnic  levels,  also  taking  into  account  urban 
or  suburban  location  (city  Black:  over  50$  Bl^ck;  city  mixed: 
10-49$  Black;  city  ethnic  white:  30$  or  more  first  or  second 
generation  foreign  born;  city  non-ethnic  white:  under  10$  Black 
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and  under  30$  ethnic;  .and  suburban  non-ethnicv white: ; also  under 
10%  Black  and  under  30%  ethnic).    We  decided  to  exclude  from 
the  study  high-income  neighborhoods  and  city  non-ethnic  white 
neighborhoods,  giving  a  three-byrfour  design,  with  three  levels 
of  income  and  four  levels  of  race/ethnicity.    By  choosing  from 
the  variety  of  neighborhood  types,  we  maximized  our  ability 
to  understand  some  of  the  ways  that  neighborhoods  have  an  effect 
on  the  family  system*.    In  each  of  the  12  subclasses,  if  there 
were  3  or  fewer  neighborhoods,  each  was  included  in  the  study; 
if  there  were  more  than  3>  we  randomly  chose  3*    This  procedure 
resulted  in  18,  main-study  neighborhoods  .in  addition  to  the  two 
pilot  neighborhoods  that  were  chosen  in  advance  of.  the  main 
selection  process.    Certain  of  the  12  subclasses  contain  no. 
neighborhoods;  there  are,  for  example,  in  the  Syracuse  area 
no  low-income,  non-ethnic  white,  suburban  neighborhood,,. 

Once  study  neighborhoods  had  been  specified,  we  began  the 
process  of  identifying  all  the  families  in  each,  neighborhood 
with  a  three-year-old  child.    Race  (Black  vs.  non-Black),  family 
structure  (married  vs.  single),  and  sex  of  target  child  are 
factors  of  primary  interest,  and  it  was  possible  to  obtain  informa- 
tion regarding  them  for  the  families  at  the  time  of  sampling. 
We  then  employed  a  stratified  random  sampling  method  within 
each  neighborhood,  choosing  families  within  each  .of  the  8  subclasses 
defined  by  family  race,  family  structure,  and  sex  of  child/ 
We  aimed  for  a  sample  of  16  families  from  eacb  neighborhood, 
giving  two  families  in  each  subclass  if  available.    Of  course, 
certain  subclasses  were  not  possible  to  fill  (for  example,  Black 
families  in  certain  of  the  white  neighborhoods),  and  other  subclasses, 
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therefore,  were  correspondingly  increased*    fhis  method  of  sampling 
resulted,  as  was  our  intention,  in  a  higher  proportion  of  Black 
and  single-parent  families  than  in  the  Syracuse  area  as  a  whole,  - 
and  also  made  certain  a  substantial  Sample*  of  ethnic  whites. 

Programs  were  assigned  on  the  basis  of  neighborhoods. 
We  attempted  to  achieve  as  good  a  balance  as  possible  of  each 
-of  the  ,two  original  programs*  and  of  control  across  neighborhood 
income  types  and  neighborhood  ethnicity  types.    When  it  ,was 
possible  to  samplev three  neighborhoods  per  subclass,  assignment 
of  the  three  program  Conditions  ^including  control) ?  one  to 
each,  neighborhood,  was  made  randomly.    Similarly,  where  there 
were  two  neighborhoods  per  subclass,  once  tne  decision  Jiad  been 
made  which  two  program  conditions  would  be  assigned  to  that 
subclass,  the  actual  assignment  to  neighborhoods  was  ^random. 
The  program  assignment  was  not  divuljged  to  the  program  staff 
or  to  the  field^ staff  until  after  baseline  interviewing  had 
been  completed  in  a  given  neighborhood.    The  results  presented 
in  this  report)  then,  are  from  interviews  prior  to  program  interven- 
tion. , 

•    Table  2.1  shows  our  final  sample  in  terms  of  the  factors 
used  in  the  sampling  process:    neighborhood  income',  neighborhood 
ethnicity,  neighborhoods,  family  race,  family  structure,  and 
sex  of  child.v   Hawkins  (Note  1)  giVes  additional  detail  on  the 
•   history  of  the'selection  of  neighborhoods  and.  families.  See 
also  Appendix  6.1  of  thi^  report. 

^  • 

*     After  Aine  months  of  program  operation,  the  home-visiting 
and  neighborhood-clustering  approaches  were  merged  into 
a  single  Family  Matters  program. 
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Table  2.1. 

MAIN  STUDY  YEAR  I  SAMPLE 
Slack  White 


1  Parent 

2  Parent 

1  Parent 

«.  ra 

rent 

NEIGHBORHOODS  by  Incoce/Locacior./Type 

3oy 

Girl 

Ctrl 

3ov 

Girl 

Boy 

Girl 

TOTALS 

1.      Low  Incocae/Cicy/Mixed 

* 

13  LBJ 

l 

0 

3 

•> 
3 

3  . 

ID 

1     "    19    Near  West  Side 

i  . 

4 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

14 

£ 

A 
** 

e 

CI 

5 

5 

2.     Low  Iacom«/Cicy/31ack 

• 

4 

3 

3 

* 

3 

_ 

15 

6 

3 

3 

1 

1 

i7 

-1       d.     iOWuSCuQ/ OUtC 

7 

5 

l 

3 

10 

13 

16 

7 

9 

1 

1 

I 

48 

3.      Moaaracev buDuroan/ Non-ttnnic  wniti 

U**  ?iearow 

- 

1 

- 

- 

3 

1 

0 

/ 

15 

16  Maccydale 

• 

- 

3 

i 

7 

5 

16 

1 

6 

2 

13 

9 

31 

4.     Moderate City/stnnic  white 

t 

10    Eastwood  North 

** 

1 

• 

- 

4 

3 

6  4 

3 

17 

12    Washington  Square/Court 

2 

7 

7 

16 

1 

1 

4 

5 

13 

1U 

33 

5.      Moderate/ Ctcy /Mixed 

- 

14    Slavood  ' 

1 

1 

9 

4 

16 

6.  rfoderaca/City/Slacx 

15    b  ,  baima/ lo  j  vm 

4 

4 

1 

j 

10. 

7 .      Middle / Suburban/Non-E thn  ic 

05    rircnar  dill 

I 

/ 

a 
o 

10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

16 

• 

- 

- 

1 

*  15 

16 

32 

3.      Middla/Clty/Ethnic  White 

11    Tlpperary  dill 

— 

2 

u  m 

10 

17  Schlller/tfadsvorth 

- 

- 

- 

- 

i 

4 

9 

5 

16 

20  Teall/Sunnycrest 

9 

14 

i   

V 

2 

19 

21 

46 

9.  Middla/City/Mixed 

j       09    Was tcoct/Tho radon 

3 

1 

1 

\ 

I 

3 

4 

15 

/ 

10.  Middla/City/Blacx 

07    Sale  Springs 

L 

2 

2 

4 

3 

1 

4 

18 

TOTAL 

21 

31 

12 

L8 

30 

13 

79 

76 

285 

52  30  43  JJ55 

U 

r 

t 

38 
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Other  factors  of  interest  could  not  be  explicitly  structured 
into  our  sample.    Data  on  family  income,,  for  example,  -were  not 
possible  tQ  -obtain  prior  to  the  selection  of  the  families;  however, 
stratifying  by  neighborhood  income  resulted  in  a  good  sample 
distribution  of  family  incomes.    These  data  were  obtained  from 
the  baseline  interviews  and  have  been  u^ed  in  analysis.  The 
current  analyses  have  focused  on  the  family-level  factors,  adding 
to  the  original  design  maternal  work  status  (not  employed,  working 
part-time,  working  full-time)*  as  an  additional  factor,  and 
dividing  white  families  into  ethnic  and  non-ethnic  groups,  giving 

a  two-level  ethnicity  factor  based  on  the  mother's  ethnicity 

J 

(non-ethnic  white,  ethnic  white**). 

We  undertook  to  administer  the  Social  Networks,  Ctfild-Caregi ver 
Activities,  and  Stresses  and  Supports  instruments  .to  all  families 
in  the  sample.    A  small  number  of  families  received  only  one 
or  two  of  the  instruments  because  of  the  difficulty  of  setting 
up  a  time  for  the  remaining  interviews.    Jn* addition ,  following 
intensive  reading  of  the  protocols  and  some  quantitative  analysis, 
certain  protocols  in  each  instrument  were  determined  to  be  of 

11     Full-time  work  is  defined  as.  working  more  than  35  hours 
per  week;  part-time  work  is  defined  as  from  4  to  35  hours 
per  week,  including  some  (Occasional  workers;  not  working 
includes  those  who  do  not  work  and  those  whose  work  is  extremely 
limited  or  irregular. 

s 

**    Non-ethnic  whftes  include:-    American  general,  American*  regional, 
general  Canadian,  English,  West  European,  Scandinavian, 
andv  mixture.    Ethnic  whites* 'include :    .North  American  Indian, 
Puerto  Rican,  Mexican,  Latino,  Central  American,  Irish, 
Greek,  Italian,  Polish,  Eastern  European,  Russian,  Chinese, 
Japanese,  Asian,  Korean,  Vietnamese,  Jewish,  Israeli,  Middle 
Eastern,  German,  and  French  Canadian. 
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unusable  quality  and  were  eliminated  from  the  sample  used  for 
analysis*    An  earlier  analysis  of  interview  quality  allowed 
some  re-interviewing  to  be  done  in  order  to  minimize  this  problem* 
The  sample  sizes  for  this  report  reflect  these  reductions* 

Observations  of  the  child  in  natural  settings  were  carried 
out  on  a  subset  of  the  entire  sample*    The  aim  was  to  select 
f our  Tarailies  in  , each  neighborhood,  filling  where  ppssible  each 
of  the  four  race  by  family  structure  subclasses,  and  keeping 
an  even  distribution  across  sex  of  child*    Families'  willingness 
to  participate  in  observations  was  also  occasionally  a  consideration* 


Sample  Characteristics 

We  turn  next  to  a  summary  of  relations  among  background 

variables  in  our  sample  of  209  white    families.     Results  reported 

» 

are  significant  at  the  .10  level  or  greater.    Differences  were 
examined  for  mother 's> ethnicity ,  mother's  wor*k  status,  family 
structure,  and  setf  of  child. 

Our  single  mothers  are  of  three  main  types:  those  who  live 
alone,  those  who  live  with  male  partners,  and  those  who  live 
with  parents.    We  have  examined  whether  these  types  are  distributed 
differentially  by  our  model  factors:  ethnicft^  sex  of  child, 
and  mother's  work  status.    There  are  no  sign/ficant  differences  by 
these  factors;  Table  2.2  shows  frequencies  for  these  single  mothers. 
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lives  alQne o~ 

lives  with 
partner  3 

lives  with 
parents  2 


Table  2.2 
"Types  of  White -Single  Mothers 


.  boy 

NW  W 

 IT 


non-ethnic 


girl 
NW  W 


1- 


T 
2  • 
0 


3 
2 

1  . 


ethffic 
-boy  girl 

_NW  W  NW  W 

2 


2 
1 


T 
1 
0 


3 
3 
0 


NW  =  Non  working 
W  s  Working 


In  two-parent  fanfilies,  there  are  no  differences  'by  .mother fs 
work  status,  ethnicity,  or  sex  of  child  when  we  look  at  father's 
education,  father's  age,  father's  occupation,  or  the  number 
of  hours  the  father  works.    Married  mothers  are  as  a  group  older 
than  single  m6thers. 

Not  surprisingly,  tw.o-parent  households  have  higher  incomes 
than  one-parent,  and  incomes  are  higher  for  both  single  and 
two-parent  families  when  the  mother  works  than  when  she  does 
not;  this  situation  is  magnified  in  the  two-parent  case. 

When  permanence  of  residency  is  examined  either  by  number 
of'  recent  moves  or  by  .time  in  current-neighborhood,  the  highest 
mobility  occurs  for  single  mothers  and  for  those  who  do  not 
work,  with  the  single,  non-working  group  moving  the  most. 
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Table  2.3  I— 
Ethnicity  of  Mothers  in  White  Sample 

Married 


'Total 


Ethnicity 

'  Boy 

Girl 

Boy, 

Girl 

Irish 

\ 

10 

•  .  12 

31 

Italian 

3 

2 

7. 

7 

19  y 

German 

5 

1 

9 

4 

17  • 

Polish 

0 

2 

4 

2 

8 

Other  Ethnics 
0 

0 

0 

7 

1 

*  14 

To 

*  10 

37 

32 

89*  ■ 

Non-Ethnic 

18 

11 

46 

47 

122 

The  89  ethnic  mothers  in  our  sample  are  predominantly  Irish, 
Italian,  German,  and  Polish.  There  are  no  significant  differences 
in  the  distribution  of  these  families  when  we  consider  family 

structure  and  sex  of  child.     Table  2.3  summarizes  these  data. 

/* 

Of  these  ethnic  mothers,  just  over  h^lf  (48)  live  in  neighborhoods  / 
that  we  have  classified  as  ethnic.    Approximately  25  percent 
of  our  non-ethnic  mothers  liv=  in  these  ethnic  neighborhoods. 

In  our  sample,  mothers  are  o^der  in  ethnic  families  ip 
which  the  target  child  is  a  girl  and  in  non-ethnic  families 
in  which  the  child  is  a  boy  than  in  the  ethnics-boy  an4  non-ethnic-i 
girl  groups.    This  is  especially  true  for  two-parent  families, 
but  also  holds  for  single  mothers.    We  will  in  subsequent  chapters 
discuss  a  large  number  of  by  sex-of-child  by  ethnicity  interactions. 
This  result  on  mother fs  age  may  provide  evidence  in  relation 
to  an  interpretation  of  later  findings  based  on  a  life-cycle 
confounding  with  ethnicity  and  sex.'    Do  ethnic  families  place 
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a  higher,  priority  on  boys  and  continue  to  have  children  until 
they  have  a^ma^e  child?    Is  it  possible  that  the  oldelr  average 
age  of  mothers  i*n  the  ethnic-girl  subclass  exists  because  a 
substantial  proportion  of,  these  families  has  yet  to  have  a  first 
male  chjiid?    Consistent  with  this  interpretation,  there  are 
more  children  in  ethnic  families  where  the  target  child  is  a 
girl  and  in  non-ethnic  families  where  the  child  is  a  boy  t_han 
in  the  other  two  groups*    In  addition,  the  birth  position  of 
the  target  child  (the  number  of  siblings  older  than  the  target 
child)  is  highest  for  ethnic  girls,  and  lowest  "for  ethnic  boys. 
When  we  look,  however,  for  two-parent  families  at  the  proportion 
of  families,  in  each  sex-by^ethnicity  subclass,  that  has  one 
or  more  male  children  older  than  the  target  chil'd,  we  find  that' 
the  proportion  is  lower  'when  the  target  child^  is  a  girl  than 
a  boy,  but;  this  does  not  differ  by ,  ethnicity . 

In  our  sample,  the  target  child  is  older  in  the  ethnic 
families  (by^an  average  *of  43  days),  and  that  trend  is  stronger 
for  two-pafwt  families.  % Non-ethnic  mothers  have  more  education 
than  ethnics,  in  two-parent  families,  but  the  reverse  holds "for 
single  mothers .  . 

Mothers  who  work  have  more  years  of  formal  education  than, 
those  who  do  not,  especially  if  they  have  an  ethnic  background 
or  if  they  are  married.     Also,  more  hours  of  both  in-home  and 
external  daycare  are  used  when  the  mother  works.     Single  mothers 
rof'girls%  and  married  mothers  of  boys  use  the  most  in-home  care. 
Single  mothers  use  more  extrafamilial  care  than  married  mothers. 
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Coding  'of  Protocols  and  Variable  Constructic - 
The  coding-process  has  been  described  in  detail  in  previous 
project  reports  (Note  2,- Note  3).    A  complete  reference  for 
coding  instructions  is  the  Project  codebooks  (Note  4). 

For  the  Stresses  and  Supports  and  Child-Caregiver  Activities 
interviews,  and  for  Observations,  coding  is  done  at  the  level  * 
of  "units"  or  codable  phrases  that  meet  certain  precise  criteria,  "* 
as  summarized  below.    These  units  are  then  combined  into  variables. 
This  section  next  gives  a  .brief  discussion  of  the  variables 
derived  from  these  instruments .  *  (Observations  variables ' are 
analogous  to  those  from  the  Child-Caregiver  Activities  interview.) 
Chapter  7  discusses  in  detail  the  variables  derived  -from  the 
Social  Networks,  interview. 

Variables  that  represent  the  mother's  perceptions  of  internal 
and  external  factors  in  her  life  ^ave  been  derived  from  the 
..Stresses  and  Supports  instrument.    This  open-ended  interview 
provided  the  opportunity  for  the  respondents  to  describe  periods 
and  activities  within  the  family  —  specifically,  the  child, 
self,  spouse,  and  household  work  —  as  well  as  extrafamilial 
domains  such  as  the  neighborhood,  finances ,  housing,  respondent's 
work-,  and  3pouse's  work.  > 

Each  unit  is  coded,  either  as  a  stress  or  as  a  support, 
by'  two  levels  of  intensity  (how  strongly  it  is 'stated),  by  specif id 
subject  (the  person  holding  the  positive  or  negative  attitude), 
and  by  specific  domain  content.    Where  appropriate,  units  are 
also  coded  for  household  and  nonhousehold  people  that  are  the 
object  of  the  statement,  and  for  general  themes,  such  as 
attitudes  toward  the  future,  that  potentially  apply  across  a  variety  of 
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domain  areas.    The  coding  categories  are  given  in  detail 
in  the  Project  codebooks  (Note'  4), 

'Variables  are  obtained  for  each  respondent  by  computing 
a*  sum,  weighted  by  intensity,  over  all  units  that  meet  a  set 
of  criteria  —  specific  to  eacl  variable  — '  regarding-  the 
subject,  domain,  themes,  and  people.    This  is  done  separately 
for  stress  units  and  support  units ^  giving  two  scores  for 
each  basic  variable.     In  each  case,  vthe-  larger  the  score, 
the  greater  the  stress  or  support.  '  1 

Because  two  different  interview  versions,  with  slight 
variations  in  questions,  were  us.ed  in  "the  baseline  assess- 
ment, units  produced  by  certain  questions  were  excluded  in 
the  cohstruction  of  variables  in  order  to  insure  compara- 
bility across  respondents. 

In  this  report,  we  have  made  the  decision  to  treat 
separately  the  stress* and  the  support  scores  for  a  given 
variable,  rather  than  to  analyze  a  difference  score.  We 
took  *this  approach  based  on  preliminary  analyses  revealing 
that  in  almost  all  instances,  the  two  scores  were  mgasureing 
different  variables. 

The  v^iables  discussed  in  the  subsequent  chapters  are 

a  subset  of  all  those  that  were  constructed.    The  names  of 

/ 

the  variables  as  used  in  the  text  describe  the  content  in 
general  terms.    A  detailed  description  of  the  definition  of 

4 

the  variables  in  terms  of  coding  categories  is  available  upon 
request . 
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The  Child-Caregiver  Activities*  Interview  (CCA)  is 

an  open-ended  interview  designed  to  asses^  the  caretaker's 

perceptions-  of  the  nature  and  context  of  Activities  engaged 

in  by-  the  child  and/or  others  involved  in  the  child's 

ecology.    The  data  in  the  present  report  are  based  on 

a  coding  scheme' used  to  classify  the  mother's  descriptions 

of  these  activities  for  ths  day  preceding  the  interview.  To 

.do" so,  three  different  general  socializing  contexts  involving 

the  mother  were  defined.     Each  led  to  a  variable  for  each  respondent,  | 

as  a  result  of  summing  all  units  that  met  specified  criteria. 

Mother  Joint  with  Equal  Power  -  Activity  units  aggregated 

to  obtain  this  variable  were  those  in  which  the  mother  had  been 

coded  as  being  actively  engaged  in  a  common  activity  with  the 

child.    Additionally,  the  balance  of  power  between  the  mother  v  | 

anjl  child  had  to  be  coded  as  undifferentiated.    That  is,  neither 
\ 

the  mother  nor  child  was  perceived  as  taking  a  directive  role 

V 

in  the  activity. 

Mother  Joint  with  Power  -  Again,  the  mother  was  coded  as 
being^ actively  engaged  in  a  common  activity  with  the  , child.  | 
In  contast  to  the  preceding  variable,  in  this  socializing  context 
the  mother  -was  coded  as  taking  a  leading  role  in  directing  the 
activity. 

Mother  Unidirectional  -  Activities  included  in  this  variable 
were  those  in  which  the  mother  was  directing  the  child's  behavior,       ,  | 
but  was  not  herself  engaged  in  the  child's  activity. 

Coder  reliabilities  have  been  examined  at  both  the  unit 
and  the 'variable  level  for  Stresses  and  Supports,  Child-Caregiver 
Ac£ivitiest  and  Observations.     For  observations,  observer  reliabilities 

44      ' .  U 
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have  also  been  calculated.    Social  ngtwork  coding  also  produces  - 
both  raw  and  derived  variables,  and  reliabilities  have  been 
computed  at  both -the  level  of  the  orignally  coded  data  and  for  * 
the  derived  variables. 

Unit-level  reliabilities  are  based  on  formulas  for  percentage 
of  agreement  between  coders.    Variable  reliabilities  are  computed 
as  correlations  between  the  coders  of  the  derived  variable  scores. 
,  Reliabilities  have  been  presented  in  Appendix  Vof  Weiss,  Henderson,  and 
Brdnfenbrenner  (Note  2)  and  in  Appendices  C,  D,  and  E  of  the 
■       May  1980  Project  report  (Note  3).       *  '  '  ' 

Models  and-  Methods  for  Analysis 
The  final  results  discussed  in  this  report  ,are  based  on 
a  variety  of  models  and  analytic  methods,  each  based  in  General 
Linear  Model  methodology.    Some  of  these  models  receive  additional- 
discussions  in  the  following  chapters.  >This  section  gives  in    -  - 
general  terms  a  summary  of  analysis  steps.         -  *  ' 

Variable  Reduction 

The -first  step  following  coding  and  constructing  variables 
\was.one  of  screening  the  variables  in  several  ways.  Frequencies 
computed  for  content  categories  (for  the  sample  as  a  whole, 
for  sample  subgroups',  and  by  families)  were  used  in  helping 
to  decide  which  variables  to  construct;    Low  frequency  categories 
were  eliminated  or  combined  with  other  conceptually  related 
categories  in  specifying  derived  variables.    These  frequencies 
were  also  used  'to  check  for  impossible  or  outlying  coded  values. 
After  variables  were  constructed,  the  process  of  checking  for 
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erroneous  values  continued.    Preque/icies  on  the  variables 

were  examined,  and  some  graptfs  of  variable  values  were  made. 
• 

Part  of  this  analysis  was  a  detailed  examination  oOTriterview 
quality,  including  reading  the  protocols,  and  eliminating 
from  further' analysis  a  few  substandard  interviews  from  each 
instrument.     In  these  substandard  interviews,  a  low  variable 
score  could  not  reasonably  be  attributed  to. anything  but 
an  inadequate  attempt  by  the  interviewer  to  elicit  responses  . 
l*rom  the  mother  or  father  or  to)  their  refusal  to  respond 
in  detail. 

.  At  this  stage,  we  also  carried  out  a  number  6f  analyses 
to  determine  whether W  how  to  correct  for  potential  effects 
of  differing  numbers  qf  units*  resulting  from  variation  in: 

the  volubility  of  respondent s^ the  amount  of  information 
elicited  and  recorded  by  interviewers;  the  amount  of 
information  coded  by  different*  coders interview  versions, 
resulting  frqm  minor  changes  in  questions  that  took  place 
during  the  baseline  data  collection.    The  primary  basis  * 
for  deciding  whether  or  not  to  use /these  corrections  was 
.whether  the  adjusted  variables  differentiated  more 
/  precisely  across  well  established  demographic  contrasts 
.  such  cks  age,  income,  and  £ex  of  child.    The  results  indi- 
cated that  such  corrections  did  not  improve  validity.  We 

S 

thus  chose  to  work  with  the  raw  scores.     Accordingly,  this 
report  is  based  on  variables  uncorrected  for  "fluency"1 
effects.      '  '  4  , 

The  next  stjep  was  to^select  variables  upon  which  to  con- 
centrate in  the% final  analyses/    Frequencies  based  on  content 
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categories  had  been  used  in  deciding  which  variables  to 
construct*    Now  we  looked  at  the  frequencies  by  constructed 
.variables.    Specifically,  for  each  variable  we  looked  at  the 
proportion  of  respondents  that  had  a  score  greaser  than  zero 
in  the  sample- as  a 'whole  and  in  each  of  a  number  of  subgroups 
(for  example,  the  groups  defined  by  race*,  family  structure, 
sex  of  child,  arxd  —  where  there  are  data  on  fathers  —  sex  of 
parent).    This  proportion  proves  to  be  a  meaningful  distinc- 
tion for  the  type  of  variables  under  examination.    To  qualify 

for  further  consideration-,  a  variable  was  required'  to  obtain 

» 

a*  proportion  of  .5  or  higher  in  at  least  one  of  the  subgroups. 

Occasionally  the  criterion  was  made  more  or  less  restric- 

tiv'e,  but  this  illustrates  the  general  approach. 

We^then  examined  in  detail  the  validity  of  the  qualifying 

variables.    To  do  t,his,  the  simple  correlations  of  our  i 

variables  with  a  set  "of  demographic  variables  were  examined, 

separately \ for  the  subgroups  mentioned  above .     As  a  result 

of  this  process,  a  reduced' set  of  variables  that  had  valid 

*  ♦ 

and  reasonably  strong  relations  to  variables  of  interest  was 
chosen  f or&  our  primary  substantive  analyses. 

\      •• .  ■ 

Analytic  jyiodels 

The  analysis  of  interrelations  among  variables  is  the  primary 
focus  of  this  report.    For  a  given  variable,  we  are  interested  in: 
(1)  testing  by  analysis  of  variance  and  covariance  whether  there 
are  (mean)  differences  for  particular  subgroups,  defined,  fox  example 
by  ethnicity  and  sex  of  child;  and  (2)  the  strength  and  direction 
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of  relations  between  the  dependent  variable  and  other  continuous 
variables  (including  both  demographic  variables  and  variables 
derived  from  our  instruments).     In  the  second  case,  whether 
the  regressions  are  homogeneous  for  each  subgroup  of  our  model 
is  examined.    This  pro.cess  is  necessary  in  order  to  answer  in 
a  meaningful  way  the  questions  about  the  strength  and  direction 
of  the  regression  between  the  two  variables.    AlsoV  differences 
in  regressions  for  the  groups  are  usually  of  substantive  interest. 

The  final  step  combines  the  two  approaches.    The  tests 
of  homogeneity  of  regressions  determine  which  regressions  should 
be  included  in  the  model.    The  mean  differences  can  then,  under 
proper  conditions,  be  tested  in  an  analysis  of  covariance  adjusting 
for  the  continuous  variables.    When  the  regressions  of  the  covariat 
are  not  homogeneous  o*er  levels  of  factors  or  interactions  in 

f 

the  model,  constraints  are  imposed  on  which  tests  regarding 
group  (mea.i)  differences  can  be  made.  See  Henderson  (  1982) 
for  a  detailed  discussion  of  nonhomogeneous  regressions. 

We  also  can  look  at  several  continuous  variables  simultaneously 
each  with  possibly  different  regressions  on  certain  subgroups. 
This  step  involves  two  distinct,  although  interrelated  tasks: 
model-building,  in  the.  sense  of  determining  which  demographic 
variables  to  include  (this  may  be  different  for  different  groups) ; 
and  testing  whether  the  relation  between  the  dependent  variable 
and  a  demographic  variable  is  the  same  for  each  subgroup  in 
the  model. 

The  same  issues  arise  ..whether  examining  relations  between 
child-independent  and  socializing  activities,  between  maternal 
perceptions  of  intraf amilial  and  external  domains,  or  between 
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perceptions  and  social  networks  variables.    It  must  be  determined, 
which  variables  are  related  to  which  other  variables,  which 
groups  of  variables  should  be  considered -simultaneously ,  and 
whether  the  same  relations  hold  for  all  groups. 

Because  of  the  extremely  large  number  of  relations  that 
could  be  examined,  the  variables  for  cross-concept  analyses 
were  further  limited  through  a  combination  of  decisions  based 
on  our  judgment  about  questions  of  greatest  interest,  likelihood 
of  finding  a  relation,  and  the  results  of  preliminary  regression 
analyses.    The  set  of  explanatory  variables  to  be  considered, 
both  demographic  and  from  instruments,  includes  the  second  power 
(quadratic)  of  the  basic  variables. 

The  primary  categorical  variables  examined  in  this  report 
are  sex  of  child,  mother's  ethnicity  (ethnic  white,  non-ethnic 
white),  marital  status  (married,  not  married),  and  mother's 
work  status  (not  working,  working  part-  and  full-time).  Then, 
for  example,  in  a  model  that  includes  ethnicity  (E),  marital 
status  (P),  and  sex  of  child  (S),  the  relation  between,  say, 
the  mother 's^positive  perceptions  of  the  child  (y)  and  joint  activi- 
.   ties  with  the  child  where  the  power  is  equal  (x)  can  be  examined. 
We  begin  by  looking  at  separate  regressions  for  smallest  subclasses 
defined  by  ttr   three  classification  factors.    The  model  is 

yijkZ  =  v+  ei  +  Pj  +  (eP>jr-  *k  ♦  (es)lk(  +  (ps)jk  +  (eps)ijk 

'    +  0  ijk  x  ijkZ  +  eijkZ'  *- 
where  i  s  1,2;  j=1,2;  k=1,2;  Z=1,  n^^number  of  observations 

in  ijk      subclass.    Not  examining  the  homogeneity  of  the  regressions 
means  estimating  only  a  single,  overall  3  from  all  the  covariate 
values  for  tyJEP  (mother-joint-equal-power  activity  variable); 
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here  we  estimate  and  test  differences  regarding  eight  different 
regressions*    From  this  model,  we  can  test  whether  these  eight 
regressions  differ,  and  if  not,  whether  there  are  differences 
by,  say,  the*  four  ES  subclasses  averaging  over  P,  or  whether 
the  two  E  groups  differ.     (That  is,  we  can  test  whether  the 
regressions  differ  for  each  interaction  and  main  effect  in  the 
model.) 

The  results  of  this  analysis  can  be  summarized  in  tne  form  /' 
shown  in  Table  2.4.    The  first  eight  rows  show  the  regression  \ 
•coefficients  for  the  eight  subclasses  and  the  statistical ' significance 
of  each.  (Also  shown  is    the  number  of  observations  in  those 
eight  subclasses.)    The  remaining  rows  show  the  estimated  coefficients 
and  the  test  probabilities  for  the  regressions  on  combinations 
of  subclasses  and  for  the  differences  among  these  regressions. 
At  the  bottom,  the  one-  and  two-parent  samples  are  examined 
separately.    Since  the  primary  purpose  here  is  to  examine  the 
regressions,  tests  of  mean  differences  (even  wherfe  homogeneity 
of  regressions  permit  an  interpretable  test)  are  not  shown. 
Table  2.4  is  the  generic  form  for  the  majority  of  analyses  presented 
in  this  "report.    It  can  be  extended  as  in  Chapter  8  to  examine 
several  basic  variables  with  possibly  different  regressions 
by  subclasses.  * 

Through  this  process,  a  final  model  can  be  specified,  knowing 
how  many  different  regressions  should  be  included  (i.e.,  for 
which  groups)  for  each  original  continuous  variable.     At  this 
point,  we  can  carry  out  final  tests  of  differences  between  groups,  * 
independent  of  the  co^ar iate^values  (but  adjusted  for  them), 
for  those  comparisons  for  which  this  is  possible.    Again,  whether 
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such  tests  can  be  made  depends  upon  the  homogeneity  of  particular 
regressions.    In  these  tests,  attention  is  focused  on  second- 

t 

and  higher-order  effects  —  interactions  among  two  or  more  variables 
that  may  be  categorical  or  continuous.' 

Each  effect  is  testted  adjusting  for  all  other  terms/in 
the.  model  fall  cla^slf/cation  factors  and  interactions,  and 
all  covariates) ,  'averaging  equally  over  levels  of  cross-classified  ' 
fixed  factors  (i.e.,  a  weighted  squares  of  means  analysis). 
We  also  in  some  cases  tested  the  hypothesis  implied  by  a  weighted 
average  over  levels  of  cross-classified  factors,  where  the  weights 
were  the  sample  subclass  sizes.    This  was  done  as  a  precaution 
against  effects  caused  by  small  numbers  in  certain  subclasses 
in  some  models.     In  fixed  models,  each  of  these  approaches  results 
in  an  exact  test,  although,  of  course,  of  /different  hypothesis. 

Models  and  methods  of  analysis  are  discussed  in  greater 
detail  in.  previous  reports  (Note  2,  Note  3). 

As  anyone  who  attempts  to  understand  data  realizes,  there 
exists,  no  single,  best  analytic  strategy.    Frequently,  only 
part  Y  a  theoretical  idea  can  be  looked  at  at  any  one  time; 
models  can  only  represent  some  of  the  real-world  phenomena  that 
the  researcher  thinks  are  important.    Thus,  the  analyses  in 
this  report  do  not  make  use  of  latent  variables  or  simultaneous 
equations,  neighborhoods  as  a  random  classification  factor, 
or  other  potentially  important  variables  that,  if  included 
together  with  the  ones  in  the  current  models,  would  introduce 
complications  of  unfilled  subclasses.    We  believe  that  it  was 
.essential  fir'st  to  gain  understanding  of  the  comparisons  of 
primary  importance,  such  as  ethnicity,  family  structure,  sex 
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such  tests  can  be  made  depends  upon  tHe  homogeneity  of  particular.'' 
regressions.    In  these  tests,  attention  is  focused  on  second-- 
and  higher-order  effects  —  interactions  among  two  or  more  variables 
that  may  be  categorical  or  continuous. 

Each  effect  is  tested  adjusting  for  all  other-  terms  in 
the  model  (all  classification  factors  and  interactions,  and  * 
all  covariates),  averaging  equally  over  levels. of  cross-classified 
fixed  factors  (i.e.,  a  weighted  squares  of  means  analysis). 
We  also  in  some  cases  tested  the  hypothesis  implied  by  a  weighted 
average  over  levels  of  cross-classified  factors,  where  the  weights 
were  the  sample  subclass  sizes. ^  This  was  done  as  a  precaution 
against  effects  caused  by  small  numbers  in  certain  subclass'eg 
in  some  models.     In  fixed  models,  each  of  these  approaches  result's 
in  an  exact  test,  although,' of  course,  of  a  different  hypothesis. 

Models  and  methods  of  analysis  are  discussed  in  greater 
detail  in  previous  reports  (Note  2,  Note  3).  ^ 

As  anyone  who  attempts  to  understand  data  realizes,  there 
exists  no  single^  best  "analytic  strategy*     Frequently,  only 
part  of  a  theoretical^  idea  can  be  looked  at  at  any  one  time; 
models  can  only  represent  some  of  the  real-world  phenomena  that 
the  researcher  thinks  are  important.    Thus,  the  analyses  in 
£his  report  do  not  make  use  of  latent  variables  or  simultaneous 
equations,  neighborhoods  as  a  random  classification  factor, 
or  other  potentially  important  variables  that,  if  included 
together  with  the  ones  in  the  current  models,  would  introduce 
complications  of  unfilled  subclasses.    We  believe  that  it  was 
essential  first  to  gain  understanding  of  the  comparisons  of 
primary  importance,  such  as  ethnicity,  family*  structure,  sex 
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of  child,  maternai  work  status,  and  socioeconomic  characteristics. 
In  this 'context ,  we  have  given  our  most  detailed  attention  to 
the  testing  of  homogeneity  of  regressions  within  the  sample 
groups  implied  by  these  variables.    As  will  become  clear  in 
the^ following  chapters,  this  was  a  wise  approach;  the  regressions 
we.  examined  were  typically  not  the  sJLe  for  all  groups,  and 
these  differences  are  at  the  core  of  our  substantive  findings,  < 
These  data,  in  fact,  raise  the  general  question  of  how  often 
—  in  ecological  research,  at  least  —  the  simple  analysis  of 
covariance  model,  including  only  an  overall  regression  coefficient, 
is  appropriate. 


Having-  presented  this  brief  summary  of  the  design  and  methodo- 
logical steps  underlying  this  research,  we  turn  now  to  our  first 
substantive  results,  those  relating  to  mothers1  perceptions 
of  intrafamilial  aspects  of  their  lives.     The  next  chapter  examines 
these  perceptions  in  considerable  detail,  and  it  is  immediately 
apparent  that  they  vary  dramatically  as  a  function  *a£L_social 
context.    The  chapter  also  provides  additional  information  regarding 
the.  statistical  methods  employed  in  its  analyses  and  those 
reported  in  the  remaining  chapters. 
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1  CHAPTER  3 

THE  ECOLOGY  OF  FAMILY  PERCEPTIONS 
Urie  Bronfenbrenner^ 

It  is  a  maxim  of  ecological  research  that  "the  main  effects  are 
interactions;"  that  is,  observed  relationships  can  be' expected  to  vary 
substantially  across  ecological  contexts.  j 

Nowhere  has  this  prognosis  turned  out  to  be  more  correct  than  in  our 
analyses  of  variations  in  mothers1  descriptions  of  their  t&ree-year-old 
children  as  a  function  of  circumstances  existing  both  within  and  outside  the 
family.   Moreover,  the  principal  differentiating  contexts  that  emerged  in  our 
analyses  were  three  not  usually  emphasized  in  research  on  .environmental 
influences  on  children:    ethnicity,  maternal  employment  status,  and  sex  of 
child/  Mothers'  descriptions  df  their  children,  themselves,  and  their  husbands, 
as  well  as  reports  of  their  chi^d  rearing  activities  and  conditions  of  work  outside 
tne  home,  varied  systematically  across, families  defined  by  different  combinations  of 
these  three  demographic  factors.    These  systematic  differences  were  apparent. not 

only  in  terms  of  factors  taken  one  'at  a  time,  but  also  in  the  relation  between 
J  j 

#  * 

independent  and  dependent  variables.    For  example,  correlations  between  mothers' 

reports  of  their  own  behavior  and  the  characteristics  the#  attributed  to  the  child 
•  * 

differed  markedly  depending  on  whether  the  mother  had  an  ethnic  background,  whether 

0 

or  not  she  worked,  and  whether  she  was  describing  a  sqn  or  a  daughter.    As  we  shall 

see,  these  variations  were  not  haphazard  but  exhibited  consistent  patterns  from' 
one  analysis  to  the  next.  • 


The  comprehensive  model  for  testing  homogeneity  of  degression  was  developed  and. 
applied  by  C.R.  Henderson,  Jr..    Supplementary  statistical  analyse?  were  performed 
by  E.  Kiely  and/W.  Alvarez.  . 
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The  Demography  of  Mothers1  Overall  Evaluations  of  their  Children 

We  begin  our  presentation  of  results  by  examining  the  demographic  ' 
•correlates  of  the  two  most  global  measures  derived  from  the  mother's  description 
of  the  child.    The  description  was  given  in  response  to  the  open-ended  question: 
"We've  been  talking  about  Mary  (Johnny);  could  you  tell  me  something  about  what 
she^(he)  is  like?"    As  reported  earlier,  the  mother's  accounts  were  divided  into 
units  and  classified  on  a  number  of  dimensions.    One  of  the  simplest  jmd  most 
reliable  of  these  dimensions  waswhether  a  comment  implied  approval  or 
disapproval  of  the  child.    The  positive  or  negative  response  was  then  rated  on  a 
two-step  scale  of  intensity:    moderate  or  strong.    By  summing'these  weighted 
responses,  it  was  possible  to  calculate  two  scores:    one  reflecting  the 
degree  to  which  the  mother  attributed  positive  characteristics  to  her  child, 
the  Qther  the  degree  to  which  she  made  disapproving  comments.    As  indicated  previously, 
in  our  analyses'  we  have  treated  measures  of  positive  and  negative  evaluation  separately 
rather  than  combining  them  into  a  single  difference  score.    There  were  two  mam  < 
reasons  for  this  decision.    First,  the  correlations  between  positive  and  negative^ 
measures  of  the  same  variable  were  typically  low  in  magnitude,  and,  although 

« 

predominately  negative,  often  shifted  in  sign.    Second,  and  more  important, 

the  results  for  positive  and  negative  measures  of  the  same  variable  usually 

exhibited  contrasting  but  consistent  pattarns  both  as  a  function  of  their 

content  and  of  the  particular  social  groups  being  assessed.  > 

Accordingly,  we  present  first  data  on  the  demographic  correlates  of  the 
mothers  tendency  to  describe  her  child  in  favorable  terms.  Jhe  data  were  analyzed 
in  an  analysis  of  variance  design,  based  or,  our  exploratory  work,  that  involved 
four  factors:    family  structure  (one-  versus  two-parent  families);  mother's 
employment  status  (working  versus  non-working);  ethnicity  (ethnic  versus  non- 
ethnic);  'and  sex  of  child.    As  previously  described,  the  measure  of  ethnicity 
was  a  phenomenologlcal  one  based  on  whether  or  not  the  mother  identified  herself 

» 
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t 

as  coming  from  an  ethnic  backgrounds 

Rather  than  present7 lengthy  tables  of  mean  squares,  F  ratios,  and 
probability  levels  for  each  main  effect  cind  interaction  generated  by  the  four- 
factor  model,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  reporting  statistically  significant 
results.  .There  was  'only  one  such  reliable  finding  for  the  mother's  tendency 
to  describe  her  child  in  positive  terms,  and,  true  to  expectation,  this' was 
an  interaction  effect:    working  mothers  were  more  likely  to  evaluate  their 
children  favorably  than  non-working  mothers,  but  the  difference  appeared  only 
for  mothers  from  non-ethnic  backgrounds.    The  results  are  presented  in  Table  1. 
Neither  ethnicity  nor  employment  status  exhibited  a  simple  main  effect;  only 
the  interaction  was  significant  (p  -  .05).    Since  no  reliable  differences  were  found 
for  either  family 'Structure  or  sex  of  child1,  these  factors  are  omitted  from 
the  table.  - 

As  with  all  interactions,  the  results  Can  be  interpreted  from  more  than 

one  perspective.    For  example,  viewing  the  same  finding  from  the  standpoint- 

of  ethnicity  suggests  that  whether  or  not  the  mother  works  has  different 

implications  for  the  child  depending  on  the  mother's  ethnic  identity.  Among 

ethnic  families,  maternal  employment  is  associated  with  a  less  favorable  view  of 

the  child;  in  non-ethnic  families  this  relationship  is  reversed:    it  is  the 

working  mother  who  describes"!^  child  more  positively.    The  data  of  Table  3.1  can 

also  be  interpreted  in  another  way.    If  the  mother's  work  status  is  considered  as 

an  external  environmental  condition  affecting  maternal  perceptions  of  the  child, 

then  ethnic  identity  may  be  thought  of  as  a  factor  that  reduces  the  impact  of 
external  forces  on  intrafamilial  perceptions.    As  we  shall  see,  this  interpretation 
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Table  ,3.1 

.  o 

Mother's  Approving  Comments  about  the  Child  • 
Means  by  Maternal  Ethnicity  and  Employment  Sta\us 

(All  White  Mothers,;  Nfs  in  Parentheses)  «' 

Non- 

'   -Ethnic      •                Ethnic  Difference 

Employed         -          2.98  (35)     .  '    \     4.06  (52)  -1.08 

Not  Employed             3.40(51)'    -  '           2.80  (64)  .60 

Difference                -.42     •           i  .        1.26  1.68* 


*  p  <  .05 


v. 


J  « 


 .   _  o 

is  supported  by  the  results  of  subsequent  analyses.  . 

The  results  for  the  mothers  r.  ^ative  perceptions  of  the  child  are  both  more 

focused  and  more  differentiated.    At  the  most  general  level,  there  is  a  strong 

main  effect  for  family  structure:    mothers  in  single-parent  families  paint  a 

substantially  more  negative  picture  of  the  child  than  do  their  counterparts  in  two- 

3 

parent  households  (p  £.01).     This  relationship  is  qualified,  however,  by  an  equally 

o 

significant,  four-w$y  interaction  that,  despite  its  complexity,  reveals  a  consistent 

0 

pattern.    As  shown  in  the  last  two  columns  of  Table  3.2,  the  denigrating  impactvtff 
single-parent  status  tends  to  be  greater  among  non-ethnic  than  among  ethnic  families 
except  for  one  group  --  daughters  in  single-parent  households  headed  by  working  n 
mothers;  these  girls  are  worse. off  when  the  mother  comes  from  an  ethnic  background. 
Once  again,  it  would  appear  that  maternal  employment  nas  a  different  significance 
for  ethnic  and  non^ethnic  'fanfilies*in  mediating  the  <***zzt  of  environmental  influences, 

.€? 

in  this  instance  qf  family  structure.    If  living  in  a  single-parent  family  is  regarded 


One  such  subsequent  analysis,  recently  completed,  added  a  further  distinction: 
a  contrast  between  mothers  working  full-time  versus  part-time  (fewer  than  35  hours 
per  week).    The  distinction  proved  to  be  critical;  it  yielded  highly  reliable  •  ; 

interactions  both  with  sex  of  child  and  with  ethnicity.    Specff ical ly,  mothers  who 
worked  part-time  painted  a  very  positive  picture  of  their  children  (p  <  .01), 
particularly  their  sons  (p  <  .01).    The  least  favorable  description  of  boys  was 
.  given  by  mothers  who  were  working  full-time,  of  girls  by  mothers  who  did  not  work 
outside  of  the  homfe.    The  direction  of  causality  in  these  relationships  remains 
unclear.    For  example,  it  is  possible  that  mothers  who  choose  to  work  part-time  are 
those  whq  have  experienced  more  satisfaction  with  their  children.* 

/* 

These  relationships  were  further  intensified  as  a  function  of  ethnicity.  In 
particular,  an  ethnic  background  magnified  the  dampening  effect  of  full-time  employment 
on  the  mother's  picture  of  the  child;  the  least  favorable  description  of  daughters  as 
wall  as  sons  came  from  the  mothers  in  this  group  (p  4.  .01).    By  contrast,  the  most 
positive  view  of  daughters  was  expressed  by  full-time  working  mothers  from  non-ethnic 
backgrounds.    This  enthuasism,  however,  did  not  extend  to  boys.    Irrespective  of 
ethnicity,  mothers  who  worked  full-time  were  least  likely  to  describe  their  sons  in 
positive  terms  (p  4  .06).    This  finding  on  boys  takes  on  added  significance  in  view 
of  studies  by  other  investigators  indicating  that  sons  of  working  mothers  tend  to  do 
less  well  in  school  (Bronfenbrenner  and  Crouter  1981)-    These  researchers  did  not 
distinguish,  however,  between  the  effect  of  the  mother's  working  part-time  Vs.  full-time. 

3In  general,  our  analyses  reveaf a  pattern  of  relationships  for  single-parent  families 
that  differs  markedly  from  that  for  two-parent  households.    For  this  reason,  our  findings 
on  single-parent  families  will  be  the  subject  of  a  special  report.    Some  of  these 
results,  however,  will  be  mentioned  in  the  present  document  in  order  to  highlight  the 
Cpfr importance  of  a  variable  that  was  not  relevant  for  two-parent  homes  but  turned  out  to 
-tl^pe  critical  jn  the  single-parent  situation. 
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Table  3.2 


"-.  Working 
1 )  Boys 
•2)  Girls 

> 

Non-Working 
3)  iioys 
>  »4).  Girls 


•  Mother's  Disapproving  Comments  about  the  Child 
Means  by  Family  Structure,  Maternal  Employment,  Ethnicity, 
'  and  Sex  of  Child 


(All  Whitejyqrthers;  N's  in  Parentheses) 
MEANS 


Ethnic 


1  I  . 

One 
Parent 


II 
Two 

Parent 


2.40  (5)  2.27  (16) 
2.75  (4)     .89  (10) 


2.20  (5)  .1.55  (20) 
1.60  (5)    1.95  (21) 


Non-Ethnic 


III 

One  . 
Parent 


IV 

Two 
Parent 


3.29  (7)  1.10  (20) 
2.33  (5)    2.00  (20) 


2.64  (11)  1.58  (23) 
3.20  (5)    1.69  (25) 


DIFFERENCES 
One-Parent  Minus  Two-Parent 


Ethnic  Non-Ethnic. 
V  '  VI 


.13 
1.86 


.69 

.35 


2.19 
.33 


1.06 
1.51 
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as  a  vulnerable  situation  for  children,  then  ethnic  identity  mediates  the  impact  of 

this  environmental  stress,  but  in  opposite  directions  for  the  two  sexes.    In  ethnic 

families,  the  fact  that  the  mother  works  (jiagnifies  the  depreciating  influence  of 

single-parent  status  on  the  daughter  but  reduiras  it  with  respect  to  sons.  Conversely, 

in  non-ethnic  families,  maternal  employment  increases  the  impact  of  environmental 

i 

stress  on  sons,  but  decreases  it  for  daughters.    This  pattern  of  nesults  suggests  two- 

V 

generalizations  at,a  broader  level.    First,  girls  may  be  in  a  more  vulnerable 
situation  Jn  ethnic  families,  whereas) boys  are  at  greater  risk  in  families  from  non- 
ethnid*  backgrounds.    Second,  maternal  employment,  rather  than. having  a  simple 
unidirectional  effect, ^may  increase  the  susceptibility  of  the  family  to  other 
environmental  influences,  whether  for  better  or^or  worse. 

Especially  since  the  post-hoc  interpretation  of  complex  statistical  interactions 

is  necessarily  speculative  and  subject  to  error,  the  validity  of  the  foregoing 

generalizations  remains  in  question  unless  and  until  they  are  corroborated  by 

additional  findings- 
* 

Perceptions  of  the  Child  as  a  Function  of  Mother-Child  Activity 

One  of  the  two  principal  hypotheses  guiding  the  present  research  posits  that 
the  engagement  by  parents  in  joint  activities  with  their  children  will  predict 
the  emergence  of  developmentally  desirable  characteristics  in  the  child.  The 
purely  cross-sectional  interview  data  available  from  the  baseline  phase  of 
the  project  impose  some  1  imitations 'on  the  Investigation  of  this  hypothesis, 
since4 both  the  independent  and* dependent  variables  are  based  on  mothers' 
subjective  reports  rather  than  on  independently  derived  behavioral  measures. 
The  latter  will  not  become  available  on  an  across-the  board  basis  until  the 
second  wave  of  the  research,  when  information  will  be  obtained  about  the  child's 
behavior  and  performance  in  the  school  setting.    A  phenomenological  measure 
obtained  from  the  parent  can  nevertheless  have  some  long-term  advantages  in 
developmental  research.    Thus,  it  is  our  expectation  that  the  way  in  which 
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parents  perceive  the  chi^d  at  a  young  age,  may  turn  out  to  be  a  better  predictor 
of  future  development  than  objective  indices  of  the  child's  behavior  obtained    *  < 
during  the  same  early  period. 

The  original  hypothesis  was  further  qualified  with  respect  to  the  structure 
of  the  activity  engaged  in  by  the  mother.    On  the  basis  of  the  mother's  report 
of  daily  events,  three  primary  forms  of  activity  were  distinguished: 

1)  Joint  with  Equal  Power.    The  mother  describes  herself  and  the  child  as 
engaged  in  a  common  activity  in  which  neither  party  is  identified  as  controlling  ' 
the  interaction. 

2)  Joint:    Mother  Leading.    The  mother  describes  a  common  activity  in  whith 
-she  is  playing  a  directive  role. 

3)  Unilateral:    Mother  Leading.    The  mother  describes  herself  as  directing  an 



activity  toward  the  child  but  with  no  indication  of  any  part  played  by  the  child  in 
that  activity. 

Our  theoretical  perspective  (Bronfenbrenner  1979)  led  to  the  prediction  that  the 

<  "three  forms  of  parent-child  activity  described  above  would  have  differential  impact 

on  the.  child's  development,  with  the  first  being  the  most  effective,  and  the  last 
the  least  powerful.    The  prediction  derives  from  a  curvilinear  model  of  socialization 
which  posits  an  "optimal  level"  of  parental  authority.    Either  too  much  or  'too 
little  parental  power  is  presumed  to  produce  detrimental  effects  (Bronfenbrenner  1961 
1963).    Hence,  a  pattern  of  parent-child  activity  in  which  the  balance  of  power  betwet 
the  participants  is  equal  should  be  most^con^ucive  to  the  chi Id 1 s  development.  Our 
findings  lend  some  support  both  to  the  general  hypothesis  and  its  corrollaries, 
but  once  again  the  results  are  strikingly  qualified  by  the  factors  of  ethnicity, 
sex  of  child,  and  to  a  lesser  extent,  maternal  employment*    The  pertinent 
data  appear  in  Table  3.3,  which  shows  the  relation  of  three  types  of  maternal 
activity  to  the  mother's  positive  evaluation  of  the  child.    The  results  are 
presented  in  three  sets:    those  for  all  mothers,  working  mothers  only,  and  non- 
working  mothers  only.    Within  each  set,  separate  coefficients  were  computed 
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Correlations  between  Maternal  Activity  and  Mother's 
Approving  Comments  about  the  Child,  by  Sex 
of  Child,  Ethnicity,  and  Mother's  Work  Status 


(Two-Parent  White  Families  jDnly*  N's  in  Parentheses) 


Structure  of  Maternal  Activity 


Mothers 


Joint  with  Equal  Power  « 
.Joint:   Mother  Leading 
Unilateral:    Mother  Leading  _ 

'Working  Mothers  Only 

Joint,  with  Equal  Power 
Joint:  Mother  Leading- 
Unilateral:    Mother  Leading 

Non-Working  Mothers  Only 

Joint  with  Equal  Power 
Joint:  Mother  Leading 
Unilateral:    Mother  Leading 


Sons 


Non- 


Daughters 


■w 


Non- 


Ethnic 

Ethnic 

Ethnic 

Ethnic 

(N*35") 

(N=44) 

(N=31 ) 

(N=45) 

.36* 

\ 

-Yl7- 

..40V 

.55** 

».29# 

.11 

-.05 

.25 

.04 

-.24 

-.01 

(N=14) 

(N=20) 

(N=9) 

^N=20) 

.47# 

-.06 

-.40 

.52* 

.42 

-.34 

-.08 

.33 

.23  / 

-.16 

Y 

(N=21) 

(N=24)/ 

(N-32) 

(N=25) 

.28  , 

.30 

.42* 

.67** 

-.21  y 

.(38 

.16 

.19 

.14 

-.28 

.27 
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f every  combination' of  ethnicity  ana  sex  of  child.    The  data  pertain  to 
two-parent  families  only^since,  despite  oversampl ing,  there  were  nut  enough 
single-parent  households  to  permit  computing  separate  correlations  within  this 
group  for  each  combination  of  ethnicity,  work  status,  and  sex  of  child. 

If  we  look  first  at  the  results  for  all  mothers,  we  see  that  the  expected 
positive  correlations  between  maternal  activity  and  the  mother's  positive 
description  of  the  child  do  indeed  appear,  but  only  for  two  groups:    the  sons  of 
ethnic  mothers,  and  daughters  of  non-ethnic  mothers.    The  coefficients  for  the 
remaining  two  groups  are  generally  low  and  unreliable  with  the  highest  coefficients 
actually  having  a  negative  sign.^   When  one  compares  the  three  forms  of  maternal 
activity,  it  is  clear  that,  as  anticipated,  a  unilateral  strategy  is  the  least 
effective,  showing  no  significant  relationzhip  to  the  mother's  positive  description 
of  her  child.    The  prediction  that  joint  activity  with  e^l  power  would  yield  the 
highest  correlations  is  borne  out  only  in  the  case  of  daughters  from  non-ethnic 
families.    This  equal itarian  strategy  is  also  effective  with  sons  of  mothers  from 
ethnic  backgrounds,  but  is  surpassed  by  mothers  who  combine  they  joint  activity  wi 
a  directive  role.    When  we  compare  the  corresponding  correlations  for  working  and 
non-working  mothers,  we  see  that  the  power  of  a.i  equal itarian  strategy  in  the  two 
groups  tends  to  be  increased  when  the  mother  is  employed,  whereas  a  directive 
approach  becomes  less  effective  and  even  counterproductive,  particularly  with 
daughters  of  ethnic  mothers. 

What  inferences  can  be  drawn  from  this  complex  but  consistent  pattern  of 
results?'  Its  most  saTient  feature  is  the  contrasting  magnitude  of  coefficients 
for  grdugs  differentiated  by  mother's  ethnicity  and  sex  of  child-  Moreover, 
the  reader  will  recognize  a  striking  isomorphism  between  this  set  of  correlational 
findings  and  those  reported  earlier  on  mean  differences  between  the  same  groups  in 


eric 


4The  statistical  significance  of  these  differences  in  relationship  was  evaluated 
by  testing  the  null  hypothesis  of  homogeneity  among  regression  coefficients.  This 
procedure  has  the  advantage  of  controlling  for  variations  in  the  magnitude  of 
©  .     correlation  produced  by  differences  in  variance. 
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\  * 
the  extent  of  pothers1  disapproving  comments  about  the  child  (cf.  Table  3.2),  In 
the  former  instance,  the  inference "was  tentatively  drawn  that  girls  in  ethnic 
families  are  in  a  more  vulnerable  position,  whereas  boys  are  at  greater  risk  in 

families  from  non-ethnic  backgrounds.    Both  of  these  trends  were  intensified 

» 

in  families  in  which  the  mother  worked.    The  present  correlational  findings 
point  tc  a  complementary,  positive  aspect  of  this  sanre  pattern.    Thus,  in  ethnic 
families,  maternal  activities  appear  to  yield  favorable  results  with  sons,  but 
net  with  daughters;  by  contrast,  in  non-ethnic  families,  it  is  the  daughter 
who  seems  to  be  the  beneficiary  of  mother-child  interaction.    As  before,  the 
pattern  becomes  more  pronounced ^p^fafinTTes  in  which  the  mother  is  employed. ^ 

The  foregoing  interpretation  raises*  a  critical  problem  plaguing  the 
analysis  of  the  baseline  data:    the  issue  of  direction  of  causa'Mty.  The 
conclusion  as  stated  implies  that  the  mother's  perception  of  the  child  is 
a  product  of  her  activity,  but  one  could  argue  persuasively  that  the  process 
operates  in  the  opposite  way.    Fur  example,  the  presence  —  or  merely  the 
perception  ~  of  positive  characteristics  in  the  child  could  have  prompted  the 
mother  to  engage  in  joint  activity.    The  fact  that  this  phenomenon  may  be 
limited  to  particular  groups  defined  by  ethnicity  and  sex  of  child  is  not 
without  scientific  interest,  but  the  issue  of  causal  direction  remains,  and 
cannot  be  definitively  resolved  with  purely  cross-sectional  data.  Its 
clarification  waits  upon  the  second  stage  of  the  research.    At  that  time,  the 
combination  of  a  longitudinal  design  with  a  planned  social  experiment  will 
permit  assessing  the  impact  of  early  socialization  contexts,  processes,  and 

4 

parental  perceptions  on  the  child's  subsequent  behavior  in  school. 


A  subsequent  analysis,  including  a  further  breakdown  of  employment  -by  mothers 
working  part-time  versus  fyll-time,  reveals  that,  for  daughters  in  non-ethnic 
families,,  the  mothers  equal  joint  activity  has  its  greatest  impact 'when  the%mother 
works  full-time;  for  sons  in  ethnic  families,  interaction  is  most  effective  when  the- 
mother  works  part-time.  ' 

.  -  6? 
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,  Nevertheless,  some  light  on  the  causal  dilemma  can  be  slied  by  analyzing 

other,  data  available  from  the  baseline  study.    Specifically,  if  the  mothers 

♦ 

activity  is  indeed  being  determined  by  the  perceived  characteristics  of  the 
child,  then  there  should  be  a  negative  correlation  between  mother's  disapproving 
comments  and  the  degree  of  joint  activity. 

i 

To  investigate  this  possibility,  we  analyzed  mother's  negative  perceptions 
in  the  same  design  that  had  been  employed  to  produce  the  results  shown  in 
Table  3.3-    No  significant  correlations  were  found;  the  analyses  of  regression 
coefficients  showed  neither  reliable  main  effects  nor  interactions.    The  absence 
of  relationship  cannot  be  explained  on  the  ground  that  the  measures  used  were 
unreliable,  since  the  same  index  of  mother's  negative  perception  had  shown  a 
highly  significant  difference  as  a  function  of  family  structure,  with  single- 
parent  mothers' making^ore  disparaging  comments  than  their  married  counterparts 
(cf.  Table  3.2).    Moreover,  as  already  noted*  an  equally  reliable  interaction 
effect  exhibited  a  pattern  complementing  the  correlational  findings  by  revealing 
that  the  depreciating  ef fects^  of  siingle-parent  status  were  milder  for  sons  of 
ethnic  mothers  and  daughters  of  mothers  from  non-ethnic  backgrounds. 

It  is  of  course  still  possible  that,  in  these  two  groups,  mothers1  joint. 

activity  is  selectively  responsive  only  to  positive  characteristics  of  the 

o   

child.    Another  set  of  findings,  however,  argues  against  this  possibility. 

It  Will  be  recalled  (cf.  Table  3.1)  that  among  non-ethnic  mothers,  those  who  m 

weie  working  described  children  of  both  sexes  in  more  positive  terms.    If  the  causal 

< 

seqience  runs  from  maternal  perception  to  maternal  behavior,  then  the  employed 
mothers  in  this  group  should  report  more  joint  activity  than  mothers  wh$ 
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stayed  at  hpme.    An  analysis  of  variance W  maternal  activity  scores  (see 
Table  3.4  below)  revealed  no  such  overall  relationship.    Instead,  the  results  were 
reversed  as  a  function  of  sex  of  child.    Among  nonVthnic  mothers,  those  who 
worked  did  report  more  activity  with  their  daughters  them  was  described  by 
mothers  who  stayed  at  home,  but  the  opposite  relationship  appeared  for  sons. 
It  was  non-working  mothers  who  reported  more  interaction  with  boys. 

Thus  the  weight  of  the  evidence  points  to  joint  activity  as  influencing 
maternal  perceptions  rather  ,than*> the  reverse.    The  possibility  remains,  however, 
that  the  relationship  operates  in  both  directions,  with  the  net  effect  varying 
as  a  function  of  the  context.    As  we  shall  see,  some  evidence  from  subsequent  analyses 
supports  this  reciprocal  interpretation.    But  first  we^iust  take  note  of  a 
second  trend  in  the  nata  of  Table  3,3,  which  may  be  discerned  from  examining  the 
differences  among  correlations  for  equal itan\an  versus  mother-directed  activity 
with  the  child.    Specif ictrfry,  in  the  case  of  non-ethnic  giYls,  it  is  only  a 
*    balanced  relationship  that  predicts  a  more  positive  view  whereas,  for  ethnic 
boys,  the  use  of  power  is  even  more  strongly  associated  with  a  favorable 
picture*  especially  if  the  mother  is  not  working.    By  contrast,  in  the  remaining 
three  groups,  maternal  control  is  either  ineffectual  or,  in  some  instances 

4  t 

(daughters  in  ethnic  families  in  which  the  mother  works,  sons  of  non-ethnic 
mothers)  perhaps  even  counterproductive.    The  possible  significance  of  this 
pattern  begins  to  emerge  when  one  takes  into  account  differences  in  family 
roles  and  ideology  typically  associated  with  ethnic  versus  non-ethnic  familips. 
Thus,  compared  to  other  groups,  ethnic  families  are  more  likely  to  be  traditional 
in  authcr.ity  structure  and  value  orientation,  with  the  father  being  accorded 
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higher  status  than  the  mother,  the  son  occupying  a  more  favored  position  than 
the  daughter,  and  the  mother  less  likely  to  be  working  out  of  the  home.6 
It  is  precisely  in  this  situation  that  mother-di rected  Joint  activity  predicts 
a  more  positive  picture  for  boys,  but  proves  ineffectual,  or  even  counterproductive, 
with  girls.    Indeed,  there'is  no  group  in  which  the  exercise  of  power  by  the 
mother  leads  to  a  favorable  result  with  daughters,    Equalitarian  interaction, 
however,  does  exert  some  positive  influence  with  girls  and  has  its  maxirnal 
impact  in  a  situation  that  seems  the  most  favorable  to  the  status  of  both 
mother  and  daughter;  namely,  in  a  non-ethnic  family  in  which  the  mother  works. 
Such  a  family  is  less. likely  to  be  traditional  in  its  values,  or  mode  of 
operation;  in  addition,  the  fact  that  the  mother  is  employed  affords  her  an 
independent  status  outside  the  home. 

The  foregoing  interpretation,  and  the  results  on  which  it  is  based,  echo 
V specific  formulations  and  findings  derived  from  an  "optimal  level  model 
of  parent-child  relationships  in  a  social  context"  (Bronfenbrenner ,  1963). 
Thus  the  original  application  of  the  paradigm  to  data  relating  parental  activity 
to  characteristics  of  the  child  had  revealed  a  curvilinear  relationship  that 

« 

reached  its  turning  point  sooner  for  girls  than  for  boys. 

Girls  were  especially  susceptible  to  the  detrimental  influence 
of  overprotection;  boys  to  the  ill  effects  of  insufficient  discipline 
and  support.    Or,  to  put  it  in  more  colloquial  terms:  boys 
suffered  from  too  little  training,  girls  from  too  much.  (Bronfenbrenner, 
1961a,  p.  77). 


6 

The  last  tendency  is  reflected  in  our  own  sample.    Among  ethnic  two-parent 
families  (N=67)  the  proportion  of  working  mothers  was  39%  compared  to  45%  for 
non-ethnic  families  (N=88). 
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The  original  study  also  fielded  data  in  support  of  a  corollary  principle 
stipulating  that  the  curvilinear  relationship  was  differentiated*  not  only  by 
se*  of  child,  but  also*  by  sex  of  parent:    "The  results  reveal  a  tendency  for 
each  parent  to  be  somewhat  more  active,,  firm,  and  demanding  with  a  child  of 
the  same  sex,  more  lenient  and  indulgent  with  a  child  of  the  opposite 
sex."    (Bronfenbrenner  1961b,  p.  249). 

The  findings  of  the  present  study,  suggest  that  twenty  years  later,  these 
generalizations  may  still  be  valid,  but  only  in  ethnic  families.    In  non-ethnic 
families,  the  pattern  now  appears  to  be  reversed,  with  boys  being  more  vulnerable 
to  the  counterproductive  effect  of  maternal  power.    This  possible  effect  takes 
on  significance  in  the  light  of  an  earlier  extension  of  the  optimal  level  principl 
beyond  the  family  to  the  external  environment.   .In  the  origina]  studies,  the 
paradigm  was  also  applied  across  social  contexts  by  hypothesizing,  that 
critical  levels  of  parental  power  were  likely  to  be  reached  sooner  in  social 
groups  or  sub-cultures  in  .which  the  child  was  placed  in  a  more  subordinate 
position  (Bronfenbrenner  19bla,  1961b).    To  investigate  the  hypothesis,  the 

» 

investigator  CQmpared  the  relation  between  parental  power  and  child  behavior 

T  4 

in  lower  and  upper  middle-class  families.    In  accord  with  the  prediction,  the 
tendency  of  each  parent  to  exercise  more  tuthority  with  the  child  of  the  same 
sex  was  more  pronounced  in  lower  middle-class  homes,  and  the  point  of  diminishing 
returns  for  the  use  of  parental  power  was  reached  sooner  in  that  group;  "in 
upper  middle-class,  however,  where  sex  differences  are  less  pronounced,  the 
pattern  of  relationships  becomes  more,  confused  and  attenuated"  (cp.cit.,  p.  104). 

» 
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Our  own  findings  on  ethnic  families  today  are  consistent  with  those 
reported  twenty  years  ago  for  lower  middle-class  households.    The  current  data  for 
non-ethnic  families,  however,  do  not  resemble  those  for  the  upper  middl.e- 
class.in'the  earlier  period.    The  results  are  neither  "confused  and  attenuated," 
•  nor  are  the  sex  differences  "less  pronounced."    As  subsequent  analyses  will 
continue  to  shfjw,  in  todays  "mainstream,"  non-ethnic  families  it  is  the 
girl  who,  is  the  focus  of  the  mother's  successful  socialization  efforts.  In 
addition,  the  correlations  'in  Table  3.3  suggest  that  within  this  group,  1t  is  the 
Son  rather  than  the  daughter  who  is  vulnerable  to  the  disruptive  effects  of 
excessive  maternal  power. 

At  this  juntture,  an  important  disclaimer  and  caveat  are  in  order. 
Although  the  results  reported  above  are  consistent  with  an  optimal  level  model 
of  socialization  in  context,  it  is^not  the  case  that  the  particular  findings 
were,  predicted  in  advance.    Quite  the  contrary,  as  previously  indicated,  our 

ngn  did  ryot  incluc 


•original  research  design  did  ryot  include  ethnicity  as  a  basic  category  of 
analysis.    The  decision  to' make  it  so  emerged  only  later  on,  mainly 
as  an  extension  to  Professor  Cross's  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  this 
factor  as  a  key  context  and  differentiator  of  socialization  processes 
and  outcomes.^  Despite  their  serendipity  —  or  perhaps  all  the  more  because 
of  it  —  the  present  findings  lend  support  to  the  original  formulations  and 
suggest  an  additional  corollary  that  can  be  used  as  a  framework  for  evaluating 
the  re  jits  of  subsequent  analyses:    Parent-child  interaction  is  most  likely  to 
produce  desired  results  when  it  occurs  in  a  context  that  accords  status  and 

value  to  the  roles  of  both  participants,  as  defined  by  such  characteristics 

:  ;  f   

as  sex,  ethnicity,  occupational  status,  and  ^ther  social  structural  variables 
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salient  for  the  particular  culture  or  subculture. 

The  caveat  pertains  to  our  present  findings.    The  results  and  analyses 
reported  thus  far  by  nc  means  constitute  strong  evidence  in  support  of  the 
optimal  level  model  either  in  its  intrafamilial  or  extrafamilial  form, 
sin^e  che  material  presented  has  several  shortcomings.    First,  the 
intrafamilial  data  have  been  analyzed  solely  in  terms  of  linear  regression, 
whereas  a  specific  test  of  a  curvilinear  relationship  requires  the  introduction 

of  a  quadratic  term  in  the  equation.    We  shall  incorporate  this  refinement  in 
some  of  our  subsequent  analyses.    Second,  and  more  critical,  interpretations  of 
complex  higher-order  interactions  are  unavoidably  speculative^   AS  a  result, 
the  conclusions  must  remain  tentative  and  subject  to  corroboration  or  contradiction 
by  additional  findings. 

The  Demography  of  Maternal  Activities 

The  above  caveat  applies  not  only  to  inferences  about  the  differential 
effectiveness  of  maternal  power  in  different  family  groups  but  also  to  our 
broader  generalization  regarding  the  special  position  of  sons  and  daughters  in, 
ethnic  versus  non-ethnic  families.    Additional  evidence  bearing  on  both  issues 
is  .provided  by  an  examination  of  demographic  differences  in  mothers1  activities. 

To  address  the  more  general  issue  fi>st,  if  it  is  correct  that  mothers  in 
ethnic  families  focus  their  child  rearing  on  their  sons,  whereas  mothers  from 
non-ethnic  backgrounds  concentrate  on  daughters,  then  we  shoul^l  expect  corresponding 
differences  in  the  amount  of  joint  parent-child  activity  reported  by  ethnic 
and  non-ethnic  mothers  with  children  of  each  c^x.    Specifically,  the  highest 

> 

levels  of  such  activities  should  be  found  for  ethnic  mothers  of  boys  and  non- 
ethnic  mothers  of  girls.   'The  relevant  data  appear  in  Table  3.4.    Because  we  are 
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Means  for  Pfetenial /Activity 
as  a  Function  of  Sex  of  Ctmjj,  Mothers  Ethnicity, 
and  Employment  Status  1 

(All  White  Mothers) 


Joint  with 
Equal  Power 

Boys     Girls  Difference 


All  Mothers 


Joint: 
Mother  Leading 


Unilateral : 
Mother  Leading 


Boys     Girls     Difference      Boys     Girls  Difference 


Ethnic 

6.92 

5.36 

1.56 

1.95 

1.18 

Nori- 

Ethnic 

6.11 

7.32 

-1.21 

1.72 

2.46 

Differ- 

ence 

.81 

-1.96 

,  2.77* 

.23 

•  -1.28 

.77 
■.74 


4.51  4.55 
3.89  4.23 
.52  .32 


-.04 
-.34 

1 .30  n.s.l 


Working  Mothers 
OnVy 

Ethnic  7.32  5.00 

Non- 
Ethnic  •  5.95  8.70 

Differ- 
ence 1.37  -3.70 


2,32 
-2.75 


5.08*1 


2.49 


.75      .  1.74 


1.81  2.25 


.44 


3.90  4.47 
3.18  4.85 


-.57 
-1.67 


.68     -1  .50      12.28  n.sj     .72     -.35        1 1.10  n.s.l 


Non-Working  Mothers 
Only 


Ethnic 

6.52 

5.72 

.80 

1.40 

1.62 

-.Zf. 

5.12 

4.63 

.49 

Nonr 
Ethnic 

6.28 

5.94 

.34 

1.63 

2.68 

-1.05 

4.61 

3.62 

.99 

Differ- 

ence 

.24 

-.22 

f._46  n.s \ 

-.23 

-1.06 

1  .83  n.s.) 

.51 

1.01 

-.50  n.sTI 

Difference  of  Differences 

(Three  Factor  Interaction) 


1. 


1.45  n.s.l 


Box  identifies  mean  difference  for  interaction  effect. 
*  p  <   .10;  *  p  n-s-  "*  non  significant 

''This  interaction  occurs  only  in  single-parent  families. 
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dealing  with  sub-gro"*  means  rather  than  correlations,  it  was  possible  to  include 

all  white  families  in, the  analysis,  single-parent  as  well  as  two-parent*  Except 

in  one  instance  footnoted  in  the  table,  reliable  main  effects  or  interactions  „ 

in  joint  activity  associated  with  family  structure  were  weak,  and  irrespective 

of  magnitude,  none  contradicted  the  interpretations  offered  below.    Fcr  that  reason, 

and  for  simplicity  of  presentation,  the  detailed  results  involving  family  structure  are 

not  included  in  the  table.    Main  effects  for  the  remaining  three  factors  in 

the  model  were  invariably  qualified  by  a  significant  interaction  that  mirrored 

the  pattern  observed  in  the  two  preceding  analyses;  namely,  as  can  be  seen  from 

the  table,  the  highest  levels  of  joint  activity  were  reported  by  ethnic  mothers 

of  boys  and  non-ethnic  mothers  of  girls.    This  pattern  emerged  most  clearl^when 

the  balance  of  power  between  mother  and  child  was  equal.    In  situations  in 

which  the  mother  took  the  lead,  the  effect  was  lower  and  limited  to  one-parent 

families.    It  was  absent  entirely  when  the  mother  omitted  any  inference  to,  the 

child's  part  in  the  interaction. 

Comparison  of  the  corresponding  figures  for  working  and  non-working  mothers 
aga'in  suggests  that  the  pattern  is  more  pronounced  when  the  mother  is  employed, 
but,  as  shown  in  the  last  line  of  the  table,  this  third-order  interaction 
is  significant  only  in  the  case  of  Joint  Activity  with  Equal  Power.    It  is 
especially  when  they  work  that  ethnic  mothers  are  likely  to  engage  in  reciprocal 
interactions  primarily  with  their  sons,  and  non-ethnic  mothers  with  their  daughters, 

whereas  their  non-employed  counterparts  are  less  discriminating. 

Viewed  from  the  perspective  of  an  optimal  level  model,  this  pattern  of 

means  in  Table  3.4  suggests  ?n  explanation  for  the  corresponding  variation  in 

socialization  effectiveness  implied  by  the  correlations  of  Table  3.3.  Specifically, 
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mothers1  joint  activities  have  impact  only  if  they  reach  a  certain  critical  level 

of  frequency.    This  minimal  level  is  achieved  or  exceeded  in  some  groups,  but  not 

in  others.    In  our  sample,  it  was  attained  by  ethnic  mothers  of  boys  and  non- 

ethnic  mothers  of  girls  —  in  particular,  those  mothers  in  both  groups  who  were 

employed.    Where  joint  activity  falls  short  of  the  cricical  minimum  —  as  among 

ethnic  mothers  of  girls  and  non-ethnic  mothers  of  boys  —  it  becomes  ineffectual  or,  , 

if  conducted  in  a  directive  fashion,  even  detrimental.    To  test  these  interpretations, 

we  reran  the  regressions  between  the  mother's  report  of  equal  joint  activity  and  her 

favorable  description  of  the  child,  adding  a  quadratic  term  to  the  equation.  In 

keeping  with  the  foregoing  interpretation,  the  results  for  the  two  groups  in 

question  revealed  significant  parabolic  effects  (p  <  .01)  in  the  shape  of  a 

J-curve;  that  iss  at  the  lowest  levels  of  joint  activity the  relationship  between 

the  two  variables  was' slightly  negative,  but  then  became  increasingly  positive 

once  a  critical  minimal  level  was  reached. 

In  sum,  the  additional  data  we  have  examined  lend  support  to  two  interpretations 
suggested  by  the  rasults  of  earlier  analyses.    First,  joint  parent-child  activity 
facilitates  the  emergence  of  desired  characteristics  **n  the  child,  but  only  after 
the  activity  attains  a  critical  minimal  level  of  intensity.    Second,  such  activity 
can  be  maximally  effective  only  in  settings  in  which  the  roles  of  both  parties* 
are  accorded  status  and  value.    This  same  principle  applies  with  even  greater  force 
to  the  exercise  of  parental  power  in  the  course  of  interaction.    The  effects  are 
salutary  in  contexts  in  which  the  child  has  higher  staois  but  can  be' detrimental 
when  the  child's  position  is  insecure,  particularly  in  the  cass  of  daughters. 

The  convergence  of  evidence  from  successive  analyses  reduces,  but  by  no 
means  eliminates,*  the  possibility  of  Type  I  error  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
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results.    In  addition,  the  interpretation  can  be  questioned  on  other  grounds. 
In  particular,  there  is  the  issue  of  whether  the  observed  relationships  may  not 
be  purely  perceptual,  existing  solely  within  the  mind  of  the  respondent.  Since 
both  the  mother's  description  of  the  child  and  the  measures  of  maternal  activity 
are  based  on  subjep^ive  reports,  neither  index  may  correspond  to  any  objective 
reality.    Thp  issue  cannot  be  definitively  resolved  without  an  independent 
measure  of  the  mother's  actual  behavior^  Although  observational  data  were  collected 
for  a  quarter  of  the  sample,  a  simultaneous  breakdown  by  sex  and  ethnicity  resulted 
in  cell  frequencies  too  small  to  permit  calculation  of  separate  correlations  and 
regression  coefficients  for  each 'combination  of*sex  and  ethnicity.    In  the  absence 
of  direct  ev/dence,  the  existence  of  a  purely  perceptual  phenomenon  can  still 
be  challenged  if  it  is  possible  to  identify  some  characteristic  of  the  mother 
independent  of  her  own  perceptions  that  shows  the  same  selective  pattern  of 
correlations  found  .for  the  mother1  s  subjective  report  of  her  joint  activity  with  the 
child.    Moreover,  if  such  a  pattern  were  found,  it  would  speak  to  another  issue 
posed  by  the  present  findings.    We  have  found  evidence  for  a  psychological  process 
that  appears  to  operate  selectively  in  particular  groups  defined  by  the  mother1 s 
ethnicity  and  the  sex  of  the  child.    How  general  or  specific  is  this  phenomenon? 
Is  it  restricted  to  mother-child  interaction  or  do  other  characteristics  of  the 
mother,  objective  or  subjective,  exhibit  the  same  selective  impact? 

One  likely  candidate  for  investigating  these  possibilities  is  the  mother1 s 
educational,  level.    Our  exploratory  analyses  had  revealed  that,  although  none 
of  the  conventional  demographic  variables  showed  a  strong  relationship  with 
the  mothers  positive  description  of  the  child  for  the  sample  as  a  whole,  the 
one  that  came  closest  to  doing  so  was  the  number  of  years  that  a  mother  reported 
having  gone  to  school.    Accordingly,  we  proceeded  to  analyze  this  relationship 
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in  the  same  three-factor  model  that  had  been  employed  for  assessing  the  impact 
of  maternal  activities  on  a  mother's  approving  comments  about  the  child. 

The  results,  shown  in  Table  3.5,  reveal  that,  when  the  mother's  education  is 
treated  as  the  independent  variable,  the  previous  pattern  emerges  with  even 
greater  saliency.    Once  again,  the  only  significant  correlations  are  those  for 
sons  of  mothers  claiming  an  ethnic  identity,  and  daughters  of  mothers  from  a 
non-ethnic  background.    To  an  'even  greater  degree  than  before,  both  of  these 
relationships  are  magnified  io  families  in  which  the  motfter  works.    The  test 

< 

of  homogeneity  of  regression  coefficients  reveals  that  both  the  two-factor 
interaction  (Sex  by  Ethnicity)  and  the  three-factor  (Sex  by  Ethnicity  by 
Work  Status)  are  highly  reliable  (p  <  .01,  and  p<  .02  respectively). 
As  with  the  reports  of  mother's  activity,  there  are  no  significant  unqualified 
main  effects  or  other  interactions.    Moreover,  these  findings  are  free  from 
a  major  ambiguity  characterizing  the  earlier  results,  since  in  the  case  of 
mother's  education,  the  direction  of  influence  is  unequivocal.    Thus,  the 
data  of  Table  3*5  lend  further  support  to  our  earlier  conclusion 
that  in  ethnic  families  the  mother  is  mora  involved  with  the  son  than  with 
the  daughter,  whereas  the  reverse  is  true  in  families  from  non-ethnic  backgrounds.^ 

Is  this  selective  involvement  reflected  in  the  mother's  reported  behavior 
or  only  in  the  impact  of  this  behavior  on  the(mother's  view  of  the  child?  The 
fact  that  the  findings  on  the  impact  of  mother's  education  mirror  and  magnify 
those  previously  obtained  for  her  joint  activity  provides  some  leverage  on 

Additional  evidence  consistent  with  this  interpretation  appears  in  the  results  of 
analyses  of  variance  for  birth  order  and  maternal  age.    For. both  variables,  there  was 
a  significant  interaction  by  sex  of  child  and  mother's  ethnicity.    In  ethnic  families, 
mothers  of  sons  were  yaunger  than  mothers  of  daughters,  and  boys  had  fewer  older 
siblings  than  girls.    In  non-ethnic  families,  these  relationships  were  reversed. 
Mothers  of  girls  were  younger,  and  daughters  had  fewer  older  siblings  (p  <  .05  and 
.10  respectively).    These  differences  cannot  explain  the  observed  correlations  between 
joint  activity  and  the  mother's  description  of  the  child,  since  neither  birth  order 
.nor  mother's  age  was  signf iicantly  related  to  maternal  evaluations  of  the  child  by 
ethnic  mothers  of  b6ys  or  non-ethnic  mothers  of  girls. 
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Table  3.5 


Correlations  between  Mother's  Educational  Level 
and  her  Approving  Comments*about  the  Child 

(Two-Parent  Families  Only;  N's  in  Parentheses) 


Sons  Daughters 

Non-  Non- 

Ethnic         Ethnic  Ethnic  Ethnic 

All  Mothers  .35*  (35)     .23(44)  -.23(31)     .54**  (45) 

Working  Mothers  Only  .67**  (14)    .13  (20)  -.09  (9)      .72**  (20) 

Non-Working  Mothers  Only         .32  (21)       .33  (24)  -.18  (22)     .45*  (25) 


*  p  <  .05 
**p  <  .01 


* 
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this  issue.    If  mothers  from  ethnic  versus  non-ethnic  backgrounds  in  fact  treat 

their  sons  and  daughters  differently,  then  this  selective  pattern  should  be 

evident  not  only  in  the  correlations  between  mother's  education  and  her 

perceptions  of  the  child,  but  also  in  the  relation  between  maternal  schooling 

and  measures  of  joint  activity.    The  actual  results,  however,  do  not  exhibit 
-  such  a  patternr  The  regression  analysis  for  the  relation*  of  mother's  educational 

level  to  her  report  of  equally  shared  activities  shotos.  a  reliable  main  effect 

{  <  .01),  but  no  significant,  or  even  iiear-significant  interactions  for  any 

of  the  factors  in  the  model,  including  sex  and  ethnicity.    The  overall  relation- 

shift  was  also  low  in  magnitude  (r  =  .23).    The  corresponding  correlations  for 

r 

mother-directed  and  unilateral  activities  were  even  lower  and  likewise  failed 

to  exhibit  significant  interactions.    It  is  clear  that  mother's  educational 

level  influences  the  mother's  positive  perceptions  of  the  child  much  more  than  < 

her  report  of  interaction  with  the  child.    The  overall  correlation  for  the 

o 

former  variable  was  .37**   and,  as  shown  in  Table  3.5,  rose  considerably  higher 
for  ethnic  mothers  of  boys  and  non-ethnic  mothers  of  girls,  especially  when  these 
mothers  were  in  the  labor  force  (r  =  .67  and  .72  respectively).    Indeed,  the 
magnitude  of  these  correlations  raises  the  question  of  whether  the  observed 
relationships  are  a  furfction  of  maternal  schooling  rather  than  reported 
mother-child  interaction.'- 

Second-Order  Effects  of  Mother's  Education.  • 

There  are  two  analytic  strategies  for  dealing  with  this  issge      one  quite  familiar, 
the  other  rather  novel',  at  least  in  its  application.    The  standard  procedure  for  examin- 

8  In  the  rest  of  this  chapter  the  significance  level  of  correlations  will  be 
indicated  as  follows:    p  <  .01  will  be  designated  by  two  asterisks  (**), 
p  ^  .05  will  be  designated  by  one  asterisk  (*),  and  p  <  .10  by  a  number  sign 
(#T    The  reporting  of  effects  reliable  at  the  .10  level  appears  both  justified  • 
and  necessary  in  a  research  that  has  its  primary  purpose  the  discovery  of  new 
relationships  deserving  further  study  rather  than  the  verification  of  existing 
hypotheses . 

v 
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ing  whether  one  variable- has  an  effect  independent  of  another  *is  partial  correlation  or 
regression.    A  more  demanding  criterion  imposes  tfie  further  requirement  that  each  variable 
influence  the  impact  of  the  other  over  and  above  any  separate  influence  it  may  nave  on 
its  own.    In  ecological  theoryfthis  phenomenon  is\eferred  to  as  a  "second-order  effect" 
(Bronfenbrenner  1979).    The  process  may  take  many  forms.    For  example,  criticism 

by  the  father  may  impair  the  mother's  effectiveness  in  disciplining  a  son.    On  the 
positive  side,  the  fact  that  a  parent  and  teacher  are  frifends  may  facilitate  the 
child's  learning  in  school.    In  the  present  instance,  one  could  posit  a  second- 
orde^  effect  of  education  in  the  relation  between  maternal  activity  and  her 
favorable  evaluation  of  the  child;  that  is,  the  more  schooling  a  mother  has  had,  the 
greater  will  be  the  impact  of  shared  activity  on  her  positive  view  of  her  three-year- 
old. 

Bronfenbrenner  and  his  colleagues  (Henderson:  1977;  Bronfenbrenner  and  Alvarez  ^ 
1981)  have  proposed  that  a  second-order  effect  can  be  tested  through  an  extension  of 
-  conventional  regression  analysis  by  introducing  a  product  term  after  each  independent 
variable  has  been  entered  .into  the  equation.    For  example,  given  as  independent 
variables  the  mother's  shared  activity  (x^)  and  her  educational  level  (x2),  the 
appropriate  regression  equation  for  predicting  £  positive  evaluation  of  the  child 
(y)  becomes 

y  =         +  b2x2  +  b3x-|x2  +  k 
where  k  is  a  constant.    The  existence  of  a  second-order  effect  is  established  if 
the  regression  coefficient  (b3)  for  the  multiplicative  term  (x^  •  x2)  is 

9 

significant  over  and  ajgove  the  independent  contributions  nf  both  x^  and  x2. 
If  the  sign  of  b^  is  positive,  then  x^  and  x2  reinforce  each  other.  In  our 
specific  case,  this  would  mean  that  the  more  education  the  mother  has,  the> 
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The  above  model  assumes  that' the  association  of  both  x,  and  x2  with  y  is. linear.  If 
one  or  both  relationships  are  actually  curvilinear,  then  corresponding  quadratic  terms 
must  also  be  included  in  the  model  and  controlled  before  testing  the  multiplicative  • 
effect.-  The  significant  second-order  effects  reported  below  override  reliable  quadratic 
relationships  in  those  instances  in  which  they  appear. 
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■ 

greater  .the  effect  of  her  joint  activity  on  the;  emergence  of  positive  character-  ■ 

istics  in  the  child.    Or,  expressing  the  same  relationship'  in  another  way,  M 

the  iqipaot  of  the  mother's  education 'is  .enhanced  to  the  degree  that  she  engages 

in  reciprocal  info  ^action  with  the  child.    If  trie  coefficient  of  t>3  is  negative,  £ 

this  Would'  impl'}  that  schooling  acts  as  an  inhibiting  influence;  the  better 

educated  mother  is  less  effective  in  achieving  the  characteristics  she  desires  *■ 

in  her  child.  fl 

■ 

Given  our  emerging  view  of  tne  distinctive  position  of  sons  and  daughters 

in  ethnic  versus  non-ethnic  families,  a  positive  second-order  effect  should  | 

be  most  likely  to  emerge  for  nv>n-ethnic  working  mothers  of  girls.    This  _ 

prediction  follows  from  the  expectation  that  these  mothers  are  most 'likely  to      1  « 

see  themselves  as  models  for  their  daughters  not  only  within  but  also  outside  I 
the  family,  where  schooling  can  be  an  asset.    By  contrast,  in  ethnic  families, 

where  both  mother  and  daughter  occupy  subordinate  positions,  the  education  of  J 
girls  is  likely  to  have  lower  priority,  and  the  second-order  effect  for  girls  should  m 

be  absent  or  perhaps  even  negative.    WUh  respect  to  boys,  it  is  more  difficulty  ■ 

to  predict,  although  multiplicative  influences  seem  unlikely  for  sons  of  non-  1 
ethnic  mothers*  a  situation  in  which  levels  both  of  joint  activity  and  of  its  influence 

on  the  mothers  positive  perception  were  relatively  low  (cf.  Tables  3.3  and~3.4).*  J 

To  test  for  the  existence  of  second-order  effects,  the  multiplicative  model  1 

described  aoove  was  applied  to  our  data  in  the .usual  three-factor  design:  ■ 

Ethnicity  by  Work  Status  by  Sex  of  Child.  As  before*,  the  analysis  was  limited  '  I 
to  two-parent  families  because  of  low  frequencies  in- the  smallest  cells  for 

single-parent  households.  | 

The  results  are  shown  in  labl e  3.6.    The  values  entered  in  the  first  two'  m 
columns  are  simple  correlations.    In  the  next  two  columns  are  the  corresponding 

partial  correlations  calculated  after  both  x-j  and  x2  had  been  entered  in  the  1 
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Table  3.6 

The 'Influence  of  Mother  's  Education 
and  Ecual  Joint  Activity  on  her  Positive  Perceptions 
of  the  Child 
Independent  and  Second-Order  Effects 

(Two-Parent  Families  Only;  N's  in  Parentheses) 


Correlations  with  Mother's  Positive  View 


Simp!  e  .  r '  s 


I 

Joint  ' 
Activity 


II 

Mother's 
Education* 


Partial 


r"  s 


III 
.Joint 
Activity 


IV 

•Mother's 
Education 


Second-Order 
Effect  

Partial  r 


Working  Mothers 

Ethnic 
Boys  (14) 
Girls  (9) 

Non-Ethnic 


•  .37 
-.41 


Boys  (20) 

Girls  J9) 
Not-Working  Mothers 
Ethnic 

Boys  (20) 

Girls  (22) 
Non-Ethnic 


.10 
.51* 


Boys  (24) 
Girls  ('25) 


.19 
.17 

.05 
.26 


.63** 
.13 

.16 
.63** 


.27 
-.20 

.02 
,31 


.46 
-.40 

-.06 
.52* 


,•28' 
.13 

.30 
.42* 


.67** 
■.09 

.13 
.65** 


.32 
.18 

.33 
.45* 


-.36 
-.57 

.10 
.  57** 


.40# 
.33 

-.35 
-.27 


#  p  <  :io 

*'p  <  .05 
**p  <<- .  01 
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model.  , Those  in  Column  III  measure  the  influence  of  mother's  joint  activity 
independent  of  her  e^.cational  leva!;  conversely,  the  coefficients  jri  Column  II 
reflect  the  impact  of  education  independent  of  joint  activity.    It  ib  apparent  that, 
in  those  groups  in, which  either  variable  is  predictive  of  the  mother's  positive 
evaluation  of  the  child,  maternal  education  is  a  more  powerful  influence  on  the 
mother's  evaluation.    At  ths  same  time,  joint  activity  retains  its  importance, 
particularly  in  relation  to  girls.    Even  though  none  of  the  individual  partial  f 
correlations  for  joint  activity  with  boys  is  reliable,  the  test  of  homogeneity 
among  partial  regression  coefficients  reveals  a  significant  three-factor  interaction 

I 

reflecting  the  positi/e  relation,  after  controlling  for  education,  between  the  mother's  . 

) 

joint  activity  and  her  po:itive  view  of  the  child  in  the  two  critical  groups. 

In  the  final  step  of  the  regression,  the  multiplicative  term  was  entered.  The 
corresponding  partial  regression  coefficient,  shown  in  Column  V,  ind.^ates  the  direction 
magnitude,  and  significance  level  of  the  second-order  effect.    It  will  be  observed  that 
the  four  coefficients  in  the  middle  section  of  the  column  are  all  positive  in  sign, 
while  the  pairs  at  the  extremes  are  negative;, in  other  words,  the  pattern  suggests  the 
existence  of  an  interaction  effect  involving  Ethnicity  by  Maternal  Work 
Status.    A  special  regression  program,  designed  by  C.R.  Henderson,  permits 

testing  the  homogeneity  of  the  partial  regression  coefficients  associated 
with  the  second-order  effect  in  terms  of  the  three-way  factorial  design.  — 
Application  of  the  program  confirms  the  existence  of  a  highly  significant 
interaction  for  Ethnicity  by  Work  Status  (p  £  .01).    It  would  appear  that,  for 
the  working  mother  f^om. a  non-ethnic  background,  the  more  schooling  she  has 
h3d,  the  more  her  jpint  activity  evokes  desired  characteristics  in  the  child, 
especially  if  the  child  is  a  girl.    Education  has  a  similar  reinforcing  effect 
for  ethnic  Mothers ,  but 'only  if  they  do  not  work  outside  the  home.    By  contract,  * 
maternal  schooling  seems  tc  undercut  or  even  reverse, the  positive  effects  of 
joint  activity, among  the  remaining  two  groups:    ethnic  mothers  who  work,  or  non- 
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ethnic  mothers  who  stay  at  home.    At  a  broader  level  of  generalization,  this 
pattern  can  be  seen  as  additional  evidence,  now  appearing  at  yet  another,  more 
complex  level,  for  our  earlier  inference  that  mothers  tend  to  function  most 
effectively  when  acting  in  a  role  consistent  with  the  expectations  of  their 
subculture,  and  that  their  effectiveness  is  undermined  in  a  situation  }n  which 
these  expectations  are  violated.    The  reliable  second-order  effect  suggests  that 
education  increases  the  mother's  sensitivity  to  attitudes  toward  maternal  work 
prevailing  in  her  particular  subculture.    This  increased  realization  of  the 
acceptability  or  unacceptabil ity  of  her  role  in  turn  affects  the  mother's 
functioning  as  a  parent,  for  better  or  for  worse.    It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this 
interpretation  is^ sustained  or  challenged  by  subsequent  findirjgs. 

One  obviously  relevant  source  for  additional  evidence  bearing  on  this  issue 
is  provided  by  an  analysis  of  the  effects  of  father's -education.    To  the  extent 
that  th^se  effects  are  mediated  through  the  mother,  the  results  should  yield  a 
pattern  similar  to  that  obtained  for  maternal  schooling,    fyv/  significant  deviations 
from  this  pattern  would- represent  the  influence  of  father's  education  peruse. 

.The  Impact  of  Father's  Education,    Since  the  data  from  the  interviews  with  the 
fathers  are  still  being. analyzed,  the  only  available  data  relate  to  the  influence 
of  other's  schooling  on  the  mother's  perceptions  of  the  child.    Despite  the  fact  that 
people  tend  to  marry  persons  of  a  comparable  educational  level,  the  first-orcer  linear 
effects  of  father's  schooling  turn  out  to  be  somewhat  different  from  those  for 
mother's  schooling.    Irrespective  of  their  ethnic  background,  wives  of  well-educated 
husbands  J-scribe  their  children  more  positively,  but  only  when  the  mother  is  working 
and  the' child  is  a  boy  (r  =  .52**).    For  all  other  groups,  the  correlations  were 

A 

extremely  low  (below  .14).    It  would  appear  that  the  involvement  of  the  mother  in  a 
job  outside  the  home  increases  the  influence  of  the  father's  education,  but  only 
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in  relation  to  sons.    The  finding  is  also  of  methodological  significance  since  it 
provides  additional  evidence  that  the  mother's  positive  descriptions  of  the  child  are  not 

purely  subjective  in  origin  but, are  related* to  objective  circumstances  in  the  family's 

*  t 

life.. 

The  second-order  effect  of  father's  education,  however,  is  virtually  identical 
with  that  of  mother's  schooling;  the  profile  of  partial  correlations  is  the  same 
as  that  appearing  in  Column  V  of  Table  3.6,  although  the  coefficients  are  generally 
lower.  '  The  reduction  is  to  be  expected  since  in  this  instance  we  deal  with  the 
impact  on  the  mother's  functioning  of  someone  else!s  education  rather  than  her 
own.    The  implication  of  the  findings,  however,  is  still  the  same:    namely,  mothers 
function  more  effectfvely  when  their  parental  and  occupational  roles  c  ~  consonant 
with  the  expectations  of  their  particular  subculture. 

The  Impact  of  Conventional  Demographic  Variables  on  SociaMzation  Processes.  t 
The  question  arises  whether  other  demographic  factors  besides  parental  education 
exhibit  similarly  differential  .effects.    We  pursued  this  issue  by  analyzing  four 
additional  variables  typically  taken  into  account  in  research  on  socialization; 
family  income,  family  size,  child's  age,  and  mother's  age. 

Although  the  results  of  these  analyses  revealed  a  number  of  significant  effects, 

these  were  generally  low  in  magnitude  and  invariably  qualified  by  the  moth*~'s 
ethnic  background,  and  oft^n  by  her  <ork  status  as  well.    For  example,  total 
income  showed  a  reliable  effect  only  in  families  not  claiming 'an  ethnic  identity. 
For  this  group,  a  lower  income  was  associated  with  fewer  reports  of  joint  activity 
or  of  favorable  comments  about  the  child.    Although  thfese  relationships  were 
statistically  reliable  (p  £  .05),  they  were  quite  meager  in  size      -  .25  and 
.24  respectively).    The  corresponding  coefficients  in  ethnic  families  were 
essentially  zero,  another  example  of  the  lower  susceptibility  of  ethnic  families 
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to  external  influences,  whether  disruptive  or  benign.^  ^ 

The  total  number  of  children  in  the  family  had  no  significant  relation  io  the 
mother's  positive  description  of  her  three-year-old.    We  hypothesized,  however, 
that  a  more  critical  factor  would  be  the  presence  of  younger  siblings,  who,  being 
H under  three  years  of  a'ge,  would  place  heavier  demands  on  the  mother.1  s  time  and 
energy.   When  this  variable  was  entered  into  the  regression  equation,  the  results 
confirmed  the  expectation  on  all-too-familiar,  delimited  grounds.    The  presence  of 
younger  children  led  to  a  less  favorable  description  of  the  three-year-old,  but 
only  on  the  part  6f  ethnic  mothers  of  boys  and  non-ethnic  mothers  of  girls.  There 
were  np  significant  relations  for  other  groups,  nor  were  there  any  reliable  second- 

order  effects, 

I  - 

Maternal  age  turned  out  td  be  :  critical  factor  only  if  the  mother  was  employed,  ^ 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  frequency  of  reported  joint  activity  was  lower  for 
older  mothers  (r  -  -.30).     While  the  age  of  the  working  mother  did  not  reliably 
predict  her  evaluation  of  the  child,  there  was  a  significant  second-ofder  effect. 
Older  working  mothers'  joint/activities  were  not  as  likely  to  result  in' desired 
qualities  .in  the  child  (pf£.Q3). 

Finally,  despite  the  limited  age  range  of  the  children  in  our  sample  (2  1/2  -  s 
4  1/2  years),  a  similar  second-order  effect  was  obtained  with  resect  to  the  influence 
of  the  child's  age  on  the  power  of  maternal  interaction  to  induce  desired  characteristics 
in  the  child.    If  the  mother  worked,  the  older  the.  child  the  weaker  •the  relationship 
between  joint  activity  and  the  perception  of  positive  qualities  (p  <  ,05).  No 


<^/ere  not  in  the  labor  force.  f 
While  the  above  relationships  are  not  without  scientific  jnterest;  the^r 


such  effect  was  found  for  mothers  whdfc/ere  not  in  the  labor  force 


As'^ill  bee reported  in  a  separate  document,  income  plays  a  more  Gritical  role  in 
single-parent  families,  where  limited  financial  resources  are  generally  associated 
with  reduced  mother-child  interaction  aftd  a  more  negati.e  picture  of  the  child. 
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low  magnitude  suggests  that  these  conventional  demographic  variables  have  only 
limited  importance  in  affecting  the  course  and  consequence  of  mother-child 
interaction  in  two-parent  families*    From  an  ecological  perspective,  the  most 
relevant  factors  should  be  those  that  take  into  account  how  family  members  perceive 
the  objective  circumstances  in  which  they  live.    Accordingly,  we  turn  next  to 
an  analysis  of  the  mother's  subjective  reports  of  significant  aspects  of  her  life, 
beginning  with  evaluations  of  herself  and  her  spouse  as  a  parent.  ^ 

Perceptions  of  Self  and  Spouse:    Direct  and  Indirect  Effects*    The  open-ended 
responses  obtained  in  our  interviews  were  used  as  a  basis  for  constructing  not 
only* a  measure  of  the  mother's  favorable  comments  about  her  child,  but  also  about 

*  herfelf  and  her  husband  in  their  roles  as  parent.    How  do  these  additional  measures 
relate  to  the  mother's  report  of  her  join^activities  and  her  description  of  her 
three-year-old?   The  two  indices  yielded  compatible,  but  at  the  same  time  somewhat 
different  results.    Regression  analyses  of  the  relation  of  mother's  self-esteem  as  a 
parent  to  her  joint  activity  and  her  description  of  the  child  revealed  only  simple 
main  effects  of  low  magnitude*    Mothers  who  painted  positive  pictures  of  themselves 
reported  more  interaction  with  their  children  (r  =  .19*)  and  described  them  in 
more  favorable  terms  (r  -  .29**)*    There  was  no  variation  in  these  relationships 
either  by  ethnicity,  work  status,  or  sex-of  child.    By  contrast,  the  mother' 
evaulation  of  her  spouse  as  a  parent  exhibited  stronger  and  more  differentia 
-patterns  along  now  familiar  lines.    Significant  correlations  between  positive 
evaluations  of  father  and  child  were  found  only  for  ethnic  mothers  of  boys 

.  (t  =  -41**)  and  non-ethnic  mothers  of  girls  (r  =  .37*),  and  not  for  other  combinations. 
In  addition/  women  who  praised  their  husbands  as  parents  were  more  likely  to 
report  engaging  in  activity  with  their  children,*§but  this  phenomenon  was  :?stricted 
to  working  mothers  front  non-ethnic  backgrounds  (r  =  .33*)  and  to  ethnic  mothers  who 
remained  at  home  (r  =  ,48**).    This  finding  lends  additional  support  to  the  thesis 
of  greater  effectiveness  of  socialization  in  value-consonant  contexts. 
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Finally,  a  more  positive  evaluation  of  the  spouse  produced  a  second-order 
effect,  but  onTy  for  employed  mothers.    Working  mothers  who  described  their  husbands 
as  good  parents  were  more  lively  to  obtain  desired  results  from  joint  activity 
with  the4r  children  (p  for  second-order  effect  *  .01).    A  similar  reinforcing 
influence  appeared  for  maternal  self-esteem,  but  it  was  limited  only  to  daughters 
of  employed  non-ethnic  mothers  (p  £  .01).    Taken  as  a  whole,  the  pattern  suggests 
that  the  perceived  role  of  the  father  is  of  special  significance  in  enabling 
working  mothers  to  achieve  their  child  rearing  goals.    Moreover,  the  fact  that, 
at  least  in  our  data,  the  husband  plays  a  significant  facilitating  role  only  in 
families  in  which  the  mother  works  may  help  explain  our  initial  finding  that 
employed  mothers  describe  their  children  more  positively  than  do  mothers  who 
remain  at  home;  the  latter  are  not  as  likely  to  have  the  benefit  of  a  boost  from 
their  husband  in  their  child  rearing  efforts.    At  a  more  general  level,  seeing 
one's  husband  as  a  good  parent  seems  to  enable  the  working  mother  to  engage  in 
n\o,e  effective  interaction  with  her  children  irrespective  of  family  background  and 
sex  of  child,  since  the  facilitating  impact  of  the  father's  role  in  two-wage-earner 
families  was  not  restricted  by  these  demographic  factors.    In  short,  participation 
by  the  father  in  child  rearing  appears  to  breek  down  preferential  treatment  of 
daughters  or  sons  associated  with  ethnic  versus  non-ethnic  status. 

The  First-  and  Second-Order  Effects  of  Extrafamilial  Influences 

In  the  preceding  analyses*  the  frequent  statistical  interactions  involving 
mother's  work  status  point  to  the  area  of  parental  employment  as  especially 
significant  for  family  functioning.    Accordingly,  in  examining  the  impact  of 
extrafamilial  influences,  we  turn  first  to  effects  associated  with  conditions 
at  work. 
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The  Impact  of  Mother's  Working  Hours.    The  number  of  hours  the  mother 
works  significantly  affects  how  positively  she  views  *her  child,  but  the 
direction  of  the  relationship  is  different  for  daughters  and  sons  —  posits 
but  non-significant  for  the  former,  negative  and  highly  reliable  for  the 
latter  (r  =  -.51**).    In  short,  the  more  hours  the  mother  works,  the  lesl 

positive  is  .her  view  of  her  son.    The  relationship  is  strongest  for  working  mothers' 

i 

fjom  non-ethnifc  backgrounds  (r  =  -.61**),  but  is  substantial  for  ethnic  working f 

mothers  at*  well  (r  =  -.52*).    Furthermore,  a  breakdown  of  the  mother's 

comments  by  category  reveals  that  the  effect  applies  specifically  to  the  mother^ 

\  $ 

evlauation  of  the  child's  cognitive  competence,  with  the  children  of  non-ethnic  f 

TL 

mothers^  being  most  affected.    Among  mothers  in  this  group,  those  who 
work  the  most  hours  are  least  likely  to  comment  favorably  on  thei>  son's 
intellectual  abilities  (r  =  -.44*),  whereas  those  who  have  daughters  *N 
praise  them  for  their  cognitive  and  language  skills  (r  r  -.55**).  The 
finding  takes  on  special  significance  in  view  of  results  from  a  number  of  s^^ie^ 
indicating  that  sons  of  working  mothers  tend  to  do  less  well  in  school  than  £h^ir 
counterparts  from  families  in  which  the  mother  regains  at  home  (Bronfenbrenner 
and  Crouter  1981).  Yf 
*     A  factor  possibly  contributing  to  this  phenomenon  is  suggested  by  th^!^^ 
analysis  of  second-order  effects  associated  with  mother's  working  .hours.    TJj)i  \- 
results  mirror  those  reported  above  for  the  mother's  evaluation  of  the  ctTifd^s 
cognitive  competence.    Once  again,  the  significant  trends  are  limited  to  non- 
ethnic  families  and  indicate  that  increase  in  mother's  working  hours  facilitates 
socialization  processes  for  daughters %  but  impairs  them  for  sons.    Specif ifc^lly, 
the  more  hours  the  mother  works,  the  more  her  joint  activity  is  associated  with 
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the  attribution  of  more  positive  characteristics  to  the  ^daughter  (p  <  .10),  but 
fewer  desirable  qualities  to  the  son  (p  <  .01).  J 

Effects  of  Maternal  Reactions  to  Employment.    FronNajiecological  perspective, 
it  is. important  to  examine  the  impact  of  the  mother's  job  not  only  in  terms  of 
it?  objective  features,  but  also  in  the  rfay  in  which  she  perceives  her  work 
situation.    From  the  content  analysis  of  interview  protocols,  two  global  measures 
were  constructed.    The  first  was  based  on  the  frequency  and  intensity  of  positive 
statements  about  the  mother's  work  situation,  the  second  was  an  analogous  index 
founded  on  negative  comments.    Preliminary  analyses  indicated  that  both  variables  had 
construct  validity  but  tapped  somewhat  different  dimensions.    This  fact  was 
reflected  by  their  low  intercorrelations,  positive  in  ^ome  social  groups,  negative 
in  others. 

Of  the  two  measures,  only  the  second  showed  .a  significant  correlation  wUh 
mother's  favorable  comments  about  the  child.    The  relationship  appeared  solely 
for  girls.    Specifically,  the  greater  the  mother's  discontent  about  Her  job, 
the  fewer  positive  comments  she  made  about  her  daughter  (r  =  -.30**).  Dissatisfaction 
with  the  work  situation  also  produced  a  significant  second-order  effect,  but, 
in  accord  with  previous  findings,  this  special  vulnerability  was  United  to  non- 
ethnic  mothers.    For  this  group,  the  more  the  mother  disliked  her  job,  the  lower 
the  relationship  between  her  joint  activity  and'  her  perception  of  desirable 
characteristics  in  her  daughter  (p  <  .05). 

Although  a  supportive  environment  at  work  did  not  directly  affect  the  mother's 
.general  evaluation  of  the  child,  it  did  exert  an  indirect  influence,  again  only 
in  oon-ethnic  families.    The  more  the  mothers  in  this  group  liked  their  jobs,  the 
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more  their  joint  activity  increased  desired  qualities  in  the  daughter,  but 
decreased  them  in  the  son.    The  same  second-order  effect  appeared  with  specific 
reference  to  the  child's  cognitive  skills;  that  is,  job  satisfaction  strengthened 
the  association  between  joint  activity  a.id  recognition  of  talent  in  girls 
(p  <  ,05),  but  weakened  it  in  boys  (p  <  .10), 

Despite  the  complexity  of  these  interaction  effects,  the  picture  that  emerges 
is  one  that  is  clear  and  consistent.    As  with  other  extrafamilial 
influences,  the  mother's  experience  at  work  is  more  likely  to  affect  her  family 
life  if  she  comes  from  a  non-ethnic  rather  than  from  an  ethnic  background. 
Satisfaction  with  the  job  leads  to  desired  consequences  for  daughters,  but'not  for 
sons.    But  if  the  mother  dislikes  her  work,  it  is  especially  the  daughter  who  emerges 
in  the  less  favorable  light,  both  as  a  direct  and  indirect  result  of  the  mother's  unhappy 
work  experience.    Taken  as  a  whole,  the  findings  add  weight  to  our  earlier  * 
interpretation  that  the  mother  in  the  non-ethnic  family  is  more  likely  to  identify 
herself  both  with  her  job  and  with  her  daughter,  and  to  focus  less  attention^      ^V-  & 
on  her  son.  v 

Effects      Father's  Work,    The  only  data  that  have  been  analyzed  in  this 
sphere  concern  the  father's  working  hours  and  the  mother's  favorable  and  un^^rable 
consents  about  her  husband's  job.    There  were  no  significant  effects  for  paternal 
working  hours,  possibly  because  of  the  restricted  range  in  this  variable. 
The  mother's  feelings  about  her  husband's  work  situation,  whether  they  were 
positive  or  negative,  also  showed  no  direct  relation  to  her  description  of  the 
child,  but  they  appeared  to  be  quite  influential  in  other  ways.    First,  the  evidence 
suggests  that  when  mothers  perceive  their  husband's  work  situation  as  stressful, 
they  may  compensate  by  engaging  in  more  joint  activity  with  the  child,  but  only  if 
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the  mother  works,  or  comes  from  an  ethnic  background.    By  contrast,  for  non-ethnic 
mothers  who  remain  at  home,  the  relationship  is  negative;  the  more  criticaL  the 
mother  is  of  the  father's  job,  the  less  the  mother  interacts  with  the  child\  Although 

w 

the  individual  correlations  are  not  significant,  the  corresponding  regressions  of 
coefficients  show  a  reliable  interaction  (p^.05). 

This  compensatory  pattern  becomes  more  pronounced  and  more  differentiated 
at  the  level  of  second-order  effects.    It  would  appear  that  some  of  the  mothers  who 
compensate  are  rewarded  for  their  efforts,  but  on  a  selective  basis.  Specifically, 
working  mothers  who  perceive  their  husband's  jobs  as  stressful  receive  a  return  for 
their  increased  interaction  in  seeing  more  desired  characteristics  in  their 
children  provided  (should  one  say  "of  course"?)  the  child  is  a  boy  in  an  ethnic 
family  or  a  girl  from  a  non-ethnic  home  (p  for  second-order  effect 
<  .02), 

The  second -order  effects  are  complementary  and  even  more  powerful  for  mothers 
who  view  their  husband's  work  in  positive  terms.    The  more  favorably  the  mother 
described  her  husband's  work  situation,  the  stronger  was  the  relation  between  her 
joint  activity  and  the  perception  of  desired  qualities  in  the  child.    But  again  this 
phenomenon  was  limited  to  the  ethnic  mothers  of  boys  and  non-ethnic  mothers  of  girls 
(r  =  .41**  in  both  instances).    The  correlations  in  the  remaining  two  groups  were  low 
non-significant.    Moreover,  as  revealed  by  a  reliable  three-factor  interaction  * 
(p-C  .05),  this  pattern  was  considerably  accentuated  when  the  mother  worked.  The 
two  coefficients  cited  above  rose  to  .57*  and  .65**  respectively,  whereas  the 
relationships  in  the  remaining  two  groups  became  negative,  falling  just  short 
of  statistical  significance  (-.42  and  -.45).    In  other  words,  seeing  the  husband's 
jo„  as  supportive  made  the  biggest  difference  to  mothers  who  worked.    Under  these 
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circumstances,  their  interactions  with  their  three-year-olds  were  more  likely  to 
produce  desired  outcomes,  but  only  in  accord  with  the  sex  preference  apparently 
dictated  by  the  values  associated  with  their  ethnic  Status.    The  fact  that  tuis 
selective  pattern  emerged  only  as  a  second-order  effect  and  was  not  present  in 
simple  linear  correlations  testifies  to  the  .importance  of  indirect  influences 
of  the  external  environment  on  the  capacity  of  the  family  to  function  effectively 
in  its  child  rearing  role. 

Priorities  for  Further  Analysis 

The  nature  and  complexity  of  findings  yielded  by  the  analysis  of  only  a 
portion,  albeit  a  substantial  one,  of  the  data  available  from  the  baseline 
assessmerft  poses  a  challenge  for  the  immediate  future.    With  limited  resources, 
there  is  no  way  in  which  we  can  carry  out  all  the  additional  analyses  that  seem 
to  be  strongly  indicated.    Instead,  we  are  faced  with  the  necessity  of  confining 
our  efforts  to  a  few,  potentially  most  productive  lines  of  inquiry.    In  making 
this  difficult  choice  we  have  been  guided  by  two  kinds  of  considerations;  the 
first  methodological^ the  second  substantive. 

From  a  long-range  perspective,  perhaps  the  most  important  outcome  of  the  first 
stage  of  this  research  has  been  the  development  of  an  analytic  model  and  technique 
for  assessing  the  second-order  effects  of  environmental  influences  on  socialization 
processes.    Therefore,  whatever  substantive  issues  we  pursue,  we  shall  be  employing 
'this  two-level  strategy  for  detecting  first-  and  second-order  relationships. 

To  what  data  should  the  model  be  applied?    In  our  view,  we  should  sacrifice 
full  exploitation  of  particular  sources  and  domains  (for  example,  further  analyses 
of  mothers1  descriptions  of  their  children,  or  of  their  wottk  situation)  in  favor  of 
less  complete  examination  of  data  from  different  perspectives  in  a  variety  of 
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domains.    To  achieve  the  necessary  parsimony,  the  criterion  for  selection  in  these 
spheres  should  be  relevance  to  the  areas  most  likely  to  be  affected  by  the 
experimental  programs. 

Application  of  these  criteria  leads  us  to  the  following  priorities  in 
further  analysis  of  the  baseline  data: 

1.  Second-Order  Effects  of  Social  Networks.    The  social  network  analyses  / 
described  in  Chapter  7  of  this  report  were  carried  out  before  the  regression 
model  for  testing  multiplicative  effects  had  been  fully  developed.    Both  on 
theoretical  grounds,  and  in  the  light  of  findings  with  data  from  other 
instruments,  it  appears  likely  that  social  networks  exert  their  impact  on  child 
development  primarily  indirectly  through  their  effects  on  the  parent  rather  than 
directly  on  the  child, 

2.  The  Second-Order  Effects  of  Neighborhood  Characteristics.    The  use  of 

a  sampling  procedure  in  terms  of  neighborhoods  as  well  as  individual  families  places 
us  in  a  unique  position  for  assessing  the  influence  of  the  neighborhood  as  an 
ecological  context  for  family  functioning  and  its  effects  on  the  child.    For  this 
reason,  we  have  deferred  the  analysis  of  parents1  descriptions  of  the  neighborhood, 
and  associated  characteristics,  in  order  to  evaluate  the  direct  and  indirect  effects 
associated  with  neighborhoods  as  total  systems.    Such  an  analysis  requires  a 
modification  of  our  present  procedure  to  include  neighborhood  as  an  additional  factor 
in  the  regression  model.    The  mothers1  descriptions  of  sources  of  stress  and  support 
in  the  neighborhood,  including  neighbors  and  friends,  are  prime  candidates  for 
analyses  of,  this  kind- 

3.  The  Ecology  of  the  Family  from  the  Perspective  of  the  Rather,  Since 
not  all  fathers  were  willing  to  be  interviewed,  in  order  to  maximize  sample  size 
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we  carried  out  our  initial  analyses  solely  on  interviews  with  mothers.    The  ~ 
critical  role  played  ijy  the  father  emerging  from  these  interviews  underscores  the 
importance  of  now  analyzing  in  analogous  fashion  the  corresponding  data  from 
intervfews  with  fathers.    Of  particular  interest  in  this  regard  is  \he  question  of 
whether  the  fathers1  perceptions  will  exhibit  a  preferential  pattern  by  sex  and 
ethnicity  resembling  that  found  in-  the  mothers1  data. 4 

^   Second-Order  Influences  on  Single-Parent  Families.    Our  deliberate 
bversampling  of  single-parent  households  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  examine 
systematically  the  ecology  of  this  growing  type  of  structure  in  American  society.  t 
Moreover,  our  preliminary  results  suggest  that  in  families  of  this  kind  the 
supportive  role  that  would  otherwise  be  played  by  a  spouse  is  exercised  by 
participants  in  informal  social  networks.    Hence,  this  priority  builds^  that 
*  aljready  highlighted  in  our  first  recommendation  for  further  analyses. 

The  designation  of  these  four  areas  for  priority  does  not  exclude  following 
up  other  leads  that  may  emerge  upon  further  examination  of  and  reflection  on  the 
unanticipated  results  reported  in  this  document.    In  a  voyage  of  discovery  one 
must  always  be  ready  to  pursue  an  unexpected  course  to  a  previously  unforeseen 
destination. 
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CHAPTER  4 

PARENTS'  PERCEPTIONS  OP  THE  EXTERNAL  WORLD  ' 
Charles  R.  Henderson, -Jr.'  and  Heather  Weiss  ^ 


In  this  chapter ,  we  examine  the  mothers1  perceptions  of 
some  influential  areas  that  are  outside  the  immediate  family 
but  important  to  family  .members T  daily  lives,.  These  areas 
"include  the  mothers*'  positive  and  ne^tive  statements  about 

the  family's  neighborhood  and  housing,  finances,  and  work. 

r 

The  specific  variables  considered  include:    all  external 
factors ;  perceptions  of  the  future;  evaluations  of  time  and 
schedule;  the  neighborhood^  and  perceptions  of  its  safety, 
social  relations,  and  people;  the  family's  housing  circum- 
stances; perceptions  of  the  family's  financial  situation; 
and  the  mother's  work  situation,  including  her  perceptions 
of  work-related  finances,  her  intrinsic  satisfaction  with 
work,  and  her  role  a,s  homemaker ,     In  tvro-parent  families, 
the  husband !s  work  situation  overall  and  specific  aspects 
of  it,  including4  work  fi&ances,  non-time  aspects  of  work, 

and  work  hours,  are  examined*.  ^ 

 ■  . 

The  results  of  this  chapte^  are  based  on  statistical 

models  that  include  as  classification  factors:  maternal 
work  status  (employed  versus  non-employed),  family  struc- 
ture (single  vgrsus  married) ,  mother's  ethnicity  (ethnic 
versus  non-ethnic),  and  the  sex  of  the  target  child. 


Analyses  of  variance  and  covariance  were  carried  out,  and 
regressions  of  these  external  variables  on  continuous 
demographic  variables  (such  as  family  size  and  mother's 
education)  vjere  compared  for  the  groupp  defined  by  levels 
of  the  classification  factors*    In  the  final  section,  neigh- 
borhood ethnicity  is  examined  as  an -additional  classifica- 
tion  factor.    All  of  the  results  presented  below  are  statis- 
tically  significant  at  or  below  the  .10  level.    We  offer 
some  tentative  interpretations  of  the  group  differences 
'here;  more  definitive  interpretations  will  evolve  as  the 
analyses  continue.  '  * 

»  r 

Some  General  Trends 

Looking  first  at  the  general  external  variables,  we 
see  a  pattern  that  also  emerges  for  many  of  the  more  speci- 
fic variables.    All  external  factors,  the  non-familial 
world  taken  as  a  whole,  are  perceived  more  positively  by 
ethnic  than  non-ethr*ic  mothers.    'Further,  ethnic  .single  « 
mothers  have  an  especially  positive  outlook.    The  examina- 
tion of  negatlye  statements  made  about  external  influences  ' 
illustrates  a  second  important  pattern:    thfe  mothers  of 
sons  perceive  greater  problems  with  the  external  world  than 
do  those  whose  target  child  is  a  daughter,  v 

Finally,  the  results  frequently  show  interactions  among 
ethnicity,  marital  status,  sex  of  the*  target  child,  and 
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maternal  work  status.     In  the  case  of  negative  perceptions 
of  all-  external  factors;  for  example,  the  highest  stress 
reported  by  any  group  is  that  by  ethnic  mothers  of  boys  who 
ar^  both  single  and  employed,,  while  the  lowest  stress  is 
reported  by  .mothers  in  the  same  group  (single,  ethnic, 
employed)  who  have  three-year-old  daughters.    Perhaps  this 
is  an  indication  that  single  mothers  feel  less  comfortable, 
socializing  sons  than  daughters.    This  sex  difference  is 
substantiated  in  the  interaction  between  maternal  hours 
of  work,  ethnicity,  and. the  child's*  'sex.    The  more  hours 
ethnic  mothers  wo£k,  the  more  negative  statements  'are  made 
by  mothers  of  sons,  and  the  fewer  by  mothers  of  daughters. 
For  non7ethnics,  there  is  a  similar  trer(d  in  relation  to 
daughters,  but  no  significant  relation  in  the  case  of  sons. 
If  the  above  speculation  that  single  mothers  feel  less 
comfortable  with  the  socializaticJn  of  their  sons  is  correct, 
perhaps  this  is  heightened  when  a  mother  works  and  has  less  * 
time  with  her  son.    A  similar  interpretation  is  plausible  , 
in  two-parent  families  as  well. 

The  demographic  variables,  number  of  children  in  the 
family  and  years  of  father's  education,  were  significantly 
related  to  negative  perceptions  of  all  external  factors . 
The  previously  mentioned  differences  according  to  the  target 
child?s  sex  sfre  accentuated  when  there  are .more  children  in 
^he  family;  the  greater  number  of  children,  the  more  negative 
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statements  about  the  external  world  the  mothers  of  three- 
y  earmold  boys  make.    Scrutiny  of  the  relationship  among 
f&mily  structure,  father's  education,  and  negative  percep- 
tions  of  the  external  world  shows  that  in  two-parent  families, 
the  greater  the  father's  years  of  -education,  the  fewer 
the  mother's  negative  statements  about  the  world  outside 
the  immediate  family.    This  relationship"  is  particularly  ^ 
strong  -In  the  case  of  ethnic  mothers  who  have  a  three-yeac-old 
daughter  and  are  not  employed. 

The  previous  chapter  discussed  numerous  interactions 
of  sex  of  child  by  maternal  ethnicity,  in  relation  to  the, 
mother's  perceptions  of  internal  domains.    While  less  fre- 
quent, these  Interactions  are  evident  for  the' external^  domains, 
as  well.    The  future  is  seen  more  positively  by  non-ethnic 
mothers  of  girls  and  ethnic  mothers  of  boys  than  by  non-ethnic 
mothers  of\6oys  or  ethnic  mothers  of  girls.    This  holds  for 
both  single  and  married  mothers,  with  the  exception  'that 
single,  ethnic  mothers  of  girls  are  more  positive  than  their  ( 
counterparts  who  have  boys.    This  result  is  a  reflection  of 

the  overall  more  positive  view  of  the  future  these  mothers 

t 

have  for  girls  than  for  boys,  with" the  single  exception  of 
the  ethnic  mothers  in  two-parent  families. 
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,    The  Neighborhood  and  Housing 

The  general  tendency  for" ethnic Ihothers  to  "have  a  more 

positive  view  of  the  outside  world  is  seen  specifically  in 

their  perceptions  of  the  Syracuse  neighborhoods  in  which  * 

they  live.  ,  The  ethnic  mothers  in  the  sample  see  their 

neighborhood  overall  more  positively  than  do  the  non-ethnic 

mothers.    Over  half  of  these  ethnic  mothers  liv^  in 

predominantly  ethnic  neighborhoods ,  which  are  classified 

as  moderate-  and  middle-income,* where,  as  Chapter  6  shows, 

the  parents  tend  to  feel  more  positive  about  their 

surroundings  and  their  impact  on  the  family.    For  example,^ 

the  majority  of  parents  in  Schiller-Wadsworth  and  Tipperary 

Hill,  Italian  and  Irish  neighborhoods  respectively,  described 
i 

their  areas  as  safe,  stable;  and  as  positive  and-  supportive 
environments  for  child  rearing.    Further,  the  picture  of  .the 
areafs  social  ecology  that  emerges  from  the  parents1  descrip- 
tions of  these  neighborhoods  is  one  in  which  adults  watch 
out  for  .one  another's  children,  and  the  children  are  seen 
as  desirable  playmates  for  one  another.    A  few  of  the  families 
also  mention  the  desirability  and  support  of  living  in  an 
area  where  people  share  common  values.    These  characteristics 
of  ethnic  neighborhoods  may  help  to  explain  why  at*  least  thos£ 
ethnic  families  who  live  in  ethnic  neighborhoods  see  their 
areas  in  such  positive  terms.    The  data  also  show  that 
married  and  non-employed  ethnic  mothers  are  especially 
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positive  about  their  neighborhoods,  perhaps  due  to  the' 
fact  that  they  are,  able, to  spend  mudh  of  their  time  there 
and  can  help  to  shape  a  favorable  neighborhood  ecology. 

N 

The  other  neighborhood  variables  suggest  that  neigh- 
borhood locatiori  may  be  particularly  important  to  ethnic 
single  parents.    People  in  the  neighborhood  are  seen  more 
positively  by  ethnic  single  mothers  than  by  their  non-ethnic 
counterparts:    The  single  ethnic  mothers  of  *sons  are  especially 
positive,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  more  than  half 
of  these  women  (six  of  ten)  live  in  neighborhoods  that  are 
primarily  e.thnic  in  composition.    Perhaps  these  neighbor- 
hoods offer  support  and  reinforcement  for  certain  values  and, 
as  such,  assist  the  mothers  in  the  socialization  of  their 
sons.    Neighborhood  social  relations  are  viewed  more  positively 
by^ ethnic  forking  mothers  than  by  non-ethnics,  especially 
by  those  who  are  single;  the  results  on  neighborhood  safety 
show  a  similar,  but  more  general,  pattern, in  thit  ethnic 
mothers  have  a  significantly  more  positive  view  than  other v 

groups*    Single  mothers  also  have  generally,  positive  views. 

Negative  views  of  the  neighborhood  appear  to  be  more 
affected  by  the  child's  sex  than  by  ethnicity.    The  general 
trend  of  greater  extra-familial  stress  reported  *by>  mothers 
of  sons  than  of  daughters  is  upheld  in  the  case  of  the  tv/o 
variables  "exhibiting  statistically  significant  difference... 
Specifically,  in  discussing  the  neighborhood  overall,* 

.  -  / 

o 
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mothers  of  boys  report  more*  negative  comments  or  stress 
than  do  mothers  of  girls.    This  is  particularly  true  in  the 
case  of  single  mothers.    Neighborhood  social  relations 
are  seen  as  more  stressful  by  single  mothers  of  sons  than 
by  single  mothers  of • daughters .    The  pattern  reverses 
weakly,  for  married  women.     It  is  at" least  plausible  that 
sex  differences  in  the  territorial  range  of  boys  and. girls, 
and  maternal  worry  about  sons  getting  into  fights 
or  involved  with  older  boys  who  are  a  bad  example,  account 
in  part  for  these  differential  negative  perceptions-  of  the 
neighborhood.    Additionally*,  mothers  may  feel  that  they 
can  socialize  girls,  but  that  this  is  more  difficult  in  the 
case  of  boys. 

The  results  of  the  analyses'' of  maternal  perceptions  of 
their  housing  are,  in  general,  consistent  with  the  pattern 
fjqund  for  neighborhood.     Ethnic  mothers  have  a  more  positive 
view  of  their  housing  conditions  than  do  non-ethnic  ones,, and 
single  mothers  are  more  positive  than  married  ones.  Single 

mothers  whose  t'arget  child  is  *a  son  report  more  negative 

*  '  ^ 

views  of  their  housing  situation  than  do  their-  single'  counter 

•    .  -         *  I 

parts  with  daughters  or  the  married  mothers  in  th-"  sample. 

Perhaps  this  is  because  boys  are  felt  to  be  more  active  and 
to  require  more  space,  which  i$r- meve  likely  to  be  at  a  pre- 
mium or  nonexistent  for  single  mothers*    These  women  are 
more,  likely  to  live  In  apartments  instead  of  ^houses  with 
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yards,  and  to  lack  the  financig.1  resources  for  larger  quarters. 
To  explore  such  interpretat iohs ' further ,  in  the  next  sectionv 
we  examine  t^r§^elat ionship  between  demographic  factors 
such  as  income,  education,  and, the  number  of  children  in  the 
family,  and  maternal  perceptions  of  neighborhoods  and  housing., 
As  throughout  this  report,  these  relations  are  estimated 
and  compared  f->r  the  groups  defined. by  ethnicity,  marital 
status,  and  sex  of  child.  t 

In  general,  more  family  .incoine  results  infr  fewer  negative  state 

jjients  about  the  neighborhood.    The  relationship  is  especially 

♦strong  for  two-parent  families  (although  it  should  be* noted 

that  the  income  range  is  also  greater  for 'two-parent  families). 

Presumably  this  is  because  more  income  enables  families  to  \  - 

locate  in  more  favorable  immediate  surroundings .  Income 

does  not  bear  the  same  relationship  to  positive  perceptions 

of  the  neighborhood,  however.     In  this  case;  increases  in 

family  income  only  affect  the  view  of  ethnic  single  mothers: 

if  the  target  child  is  a  boy,  more  income  leads  to  a  less 

positive  view,  and  if  she  is  a  girl,  the  reverse  occurs.  It 

v 

is  at  present  unclear  why  this  relationship  exists. 

The  relationship  between  parent's  education  and  the  mother's 
perceptions  of  the  neighborhood  is  ^argely  positive.     The  more 
education  the  father  has,  the  more  positive  and  the  fewer  negative 
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statements  his  wife  makes  about  their  neighborhood  in  general. 

Ihis  is  especially  true  of  non-working,  non-ethnic  housewives.  * 

'  <( 

Married  mothers  atso  have  more  positive  veiws  of  neighborhood 

V  ] 
people  and  social  relationships  the  more  education  their 

husbands  have.  \  (  » 

As  in  the  case  of  father fs  educatiorf,  .more  years  of  maternal 

Education  are  related  to  more  positive  perceptions  of  neighborhood 

people,  except  for  single  mothers  whose  target  child  is  a 

daughter-     The  effect  of  maternal  education  is  more  limited: 

more  education  reduces,  the  negative  statements  only'  of 

« 

ncn-ethnic  mothers.    Even  in  the  non-ethnic  gro&p:  single 
mothers  with  daughters  do-  not  show  this  effect.    It  is 
•unclear  why  education  reduces  the  negative  perceptions  of 
non-ethnics  but  not  ethnic  mothers.^   In  the  case  of  "both 
fathers  and  mothers,  more  education  results  in  a  more  nega- 
tive maternal  perception  of  neighborhood  safety,  particularly 

,n 

where^the ^mother  is  employed, 
I 

Family  size,  logically  enough,  appears  most  strongly 
related  to  maternal  perceptions  of  the  housing  situation. 
The  recurrent  interaction  of  sex  of  child  and^et?hnicity , 
seen  in  mahy  other  places  in  this  report,  also  holds  here: 
'a  larger  number  of  children  in  the  family  leads  to  a  less 


positive  viey  of  housing  by  non-ethnic  mothers  of -girls 

iOo'  ' 
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and  ethnic  mothers  of  boys.   ^These  two  groups  have,  on 
average,  fewer, children  in  the  family  than  the  two  others. 
Negative  views  or  stress  *  related  to  housing  follows  a  simi- 
lar  pattern.    In  particular,  a  larger  number  of  older 
children  results  in  more  negative  vjews  by  mothers 
of  non-ethnic  girls  and  ethnic  boys  and  a  more  positive 
view  for  their  two  counterpart  groups.    As  the  target  child 
gets  older,  we  find  .that  concern  about  housing  increases 
somewhat  in  two-parent  families,  perhaps  because  older 
children  require  more  space  and  because,  in  some. cases,  it 
is  necessary  but  increasingly  difficult  for  growing 
children  'to  share  bedrooms.     In  contrast,  concern  decreases 
for  single  mothers,  but  only  in  the  cases  of  non-ethnic  ^ 

y 

girls  and  ethnic  boys.^ 

The  relationship  between  the  mothers'  perceptions  of  . 
the  neighborhood  and  the  target  child's  age  is  different  frcn 
that  for  housing,  in  that  increased  age  contributes  to  posi- 
tive perceptions.    Across  all  croups,  ^he  0ider  the  target  child, ^ 
the  more  positive  the  rrotjher's  view  of  the  neighborhood,  especially 
for  non-ethnic  single  mothers  of  girls  and  for  ethnic *boys . 
Looking  at  specific  neighborhood  variables,  the  now  familiar  inter- 
action  of  sex  of  child  and  ethnicity  reappears.    The  older 
the  target  child,  the  more  positive  statements  about  neigh- 
borhoodLNpeople  were  made  by  married  ethnic  mothers  with,. 
\ 
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daughters.     Increases  in  the  target  child's  age  had  the 
opposite  effect  in  the  case  of  married  non-ethnic  mothers 
of  sons:    the  older  the  target  child,  the  fewer  the  positive 
statements  about  neighborhood  people.    This  trend  continues 
with  maternal  perceptions  of  neighborhood  social  relations. 
Specifically,  in  two-parent  families,  as  the  target  child's 
age  increases,  social  relations  are  seen  more  positively 
by  non-ethnic  mothers  of  boys  and  ethnic  mothers  of  girls, 
and  less  positively  by  non-ethnic  mothers  of  girls  and 
ethnic  mothers  of  sons.     In  light  of  the  previous  chapter, 
perhaps  this  pattern  of  results  on  people-oriented  neighbor- 
hood variables  indicates  that  these  two  groups  of  mothers 
are  more  critical  and  demanding  of  their  children *s 
immediate  interpersonal  environment  as  their  children  gtfow 
older. 
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Family  Finances 

As  analyses  of  the  Michigan  Panel  Study  data  have  shown, 

*  * 

family  financial  status  is  very  much  affected  by  family 
composition  and  .family  employment.    The  results  reported 
below  show,  as  one  would  expect,  that  marital  status  is      _  — 
related  to  mothers'  perceptions  of  their  financial  situation 
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in  predictable  ways*    Maternal  wo^k  status  is  Important 
for  some  but  not  all  groups,  and  the  child's  sex  is. even 
less  frequently  significantly  related  to  perceptions  of 
family  finances.    The  analysis  does  show  that  ehtnicity, 
a  factor  not  ment  iorred^often  in  other  studies,  plays  an 
important  roLe  in  maternal  perceptions  of  finances. 

Turning  to  the  data,  we  find,  as  expected,  that  single 
mothers,  overall,  are  under  greater  financial  stress  than 
married  ones.    Ethnic  status  is  related  to  financial 
stress  in  the  following  ways  for  the  sample's  white  single 
parents.    Single  non-ethnic  mothers  are  on  the  average 
under  the  greatest  stressT^egardless  of  their  work 
status  or  the  target  child Ts  sex.  .  Th^fina^  percep- 
tions of  single  ethnic  mothers  show  a  particularly  varied 
pattern  by  maternal  work  status  and  the  child's  sex: 
non-working  mothers  of  girls  and  working  mothers  of  boys 
report  the  greatest  stress  cf  any  groups  in  tfie  sample, 
while  non-working  mothers  of  boys  and  working  mothers  op 
girls  report  the, least  stress  of  any  of  the  groups. 

Among*  married  women,  work  status  of  ethnics  makes 
a  difference  in  their. perception  of  the  family's  financial 
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situation.    Those  who  are  employed  make  fewer  negative  state- 

1 

nents,  regardless  of  the  sex  of  the  target^ child.     In  con- 
trast, the  sex  of  the  child  appears  to  j6e  an  important 
factor  for,  non-ethnic  mothers.  > These* mothers  make  more 

negative  statements  about  family*'  finances  when  the^  target 

\ 

child  is  a  son  than  a  daughter^  irrespective  of  their  work 
status. 

•  The  examination  of  positive  statements  about  family 

finances  shows  differences  by  ethnicity.    Ethnic  single  and 

married  mothers  express  mpre  positive  views  than  their 

s 

non-ethnic  counterparts.     It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  single  mothers  are  more  positive  $han  the  married  mothers, 
in  both  the  ethnic  and  non-ethnic  groups.    Thus  finances 
appear  to  be  a  particularly  salie.nt  issue  in  the  lives  of 
single  irto'thers,  who. have  much  t^r^ay"  —  both  positive  and''' 
negative —  about  it. 

Examination  of  the  relationship  between  maternal  financial 
perceptions  and  the  demographic  variables  reveals  that  these 
perceptions  are  related  to  family  income  and  to  the  level  of 
parents'  education.    More  income,  not  surprisingly,  reduces 

financial  stress  for  all  groups  except  non-ethnic,  single 

\ 

mothers  of;  girls .     In  their  case,^f)or  some  as  yet  unknown 
reason,  the  effect  is  significant  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Although  the  effect  is  not  strong,  more  years  of  maternal 
"education  reduces  perceptions  of  financial  stress  except 
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for  the  group  of  single  ethnic  mother^7 with  *a  three-year- 
old  son.    In  this  group,  more  education  increases  phe  ' 
reported  level  of  financial  stress'.-    More  yea'rs  of  paternal 
education  also  decreases  the  mother's  negative  statements 
about  family  finances. X  The  latter  effect  is  stronger  when  _ 
the  target  child  is  a  girl  than  a  boy.    Finally,  for  pur- 
poses  of  construct  validation^  as  could  be  predicted, 
the  more  children  there  are  ij£  a  family,  the  more 
negative  statements  mothers  make  about  family  finances* 

As  we  stated  in  the  introduction  to  this  section,  the 
interactions  of  ethnicity  with  marital  status  and  other 
factors  in  relation  to  maternal  perceptions  of  family 
finances  were  not  anticipated  nor  are  they  easily  explained. 
Analyses  to  explore  further  the  independent  and  joint  effects 
of  ethincity  on  maternal  perceptions  are  a  high  priority 
for  future  analysis*. 


Mother's  Work         1  {. 

£  -  • 

Before  examining  the  mothers •  perceptions  of  their  work 
situation  £>er  se_,  it  is  illuminating  to  look  at  'the  relationship 
between  the  general  time  and  schedule  variable  and  maternal  work 
status.    As  might  be  expected,  negative  and  positive  state- 
ments about  time  and  schedule  are  each  affected  by  both 
maternal  work  and  marital  status.    Specifically,  the  largest 
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number  of  positive  statements  about  timeNand  schedule 
issues  is  made  by  married  working  mothers;  and  the 
smallest  is  made  by  non-working  singles.     Perhaps  this  is 
because,  although  they  are. pressed  for  time,  the  working 
mothers  perceive  that  they  have* some  combination  of  familial 
support  or  scheduling  arrangements  that* help  them  as  they 
balance  work  and  family  roles.    At  the  same 'time,  negative 
statements  are  made  more  often  by  married  than  by  single 
mothers,  and  by  workers  in  comparison  to  non-workers. 
Working  single  mothers  express  fewer  concerns  th&n  do  non- 
wcrker,  married  mothers.    As  the  next  chapter,  which 
concerns  working  mothers,  makes  clear,  pressures  of  time 
ar^d  schedule  are  frequently  ^aj^moun^  families. 
*The  j.  :ture  that  emerges,  then,  is  that  married  mothers 
have  supports  that  result  in  more  positive  statements  about 
time  ahd  schedule,  but  at  the  same  time  they  also  report 
more  pressures.    The  presence  of  the  spouse  clearly  increases 
the  prominence  of  this  issue  in  the  woman's  life.  Th? 
situation  is  magnified  when  she  works. 

* 

Turning  to  working  mothers'  perceptions  of  their  overall 
work  situation,  the  results  show  that  ethnic  mothers  make 
more  positive  statements  about  working  than  non-ethnic  ones 
do.    This  difference  is  largely  due  to  the  now  familiar 

m 

divergent  perceptions  of  ethnic  and  non-ethnic  single  mothers 
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Ethnic  single  mothers  have  a  particularly  positive  view  of 
their  work  situation,  and  non-ethnic  singles  a  particularly 
negative  one.    This % contrast  IS  further  magnified  when  the 
target  child  is  a  girl.    The  analysis  of  positive  statements 
about  two    more  specific  work-related  variables,  work 
finances  and  intrinsic  satisfaction  with  the  job,  reveals 
an  interaction  betweefi  ethnic  and  marital  status.    The  two 
groups  making  the  most  positive  statements  are  married 
non-ethnics  and  single  ethnics,  and  the  two  with  the  fewest.  - 

are  marpied  ethnics  and  single  non-ethnics.*  _  ^ 

*  it 

More .maternal  education,  perhaps  because  it  leads  to  c 

* 

better  jobs,  results  in  more  positive 'statements^about  the 
work  situation,  especially  for  the  group  of  ethnic  single 
mothers. -v  The  only' exception  in  the  sample 'is  the  group  of 
non-ethnic  single  mothers  where  the  relationship  between 
positive  perceptions  of  work  and  increases  in  education  is 
reversed.    .As  pr^ious 'discussions  of  the  neighborhood 
and  family  finances  §hpwed,  this  group, of  single  non-ethnic 
mothers  has  consistently  less  po'sitive  perceptions  of  the 
outside  world..  .  . 

The  moth^?sc  feelings  about  their  roles'  as  homemakers, 
both  positive  and  negati"v,  are  stronger  for  women  who  are 
not  employed.    As  the  next  chapter  on  women  and  work  suggest 
many  of -the  housewives  in  the  sample  are  simultaneously 
pleased  and  frustrated  to  be  at  home  with  a  pre-schooler. 

< 
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These  mothers  believe-  it  is  important m that  they  remain  at 
homeland  available  to  tjheir  small  children,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  ^describe  feelings  of  being  personally  stifled 
and  housebound. 

Wives f  Perceptions  of  the  Husbands1  Work 

In  their  views  about  their -husbands 1  work  as  well 

as  about  several  of  the  other  areas  oft  the  external  world, 

ethnic  mothers  have  more  positive  perceptions  than  non- 

ethnic  ones.    The  sex  of  the  target  child  also  influences 

i 

the  mothers1  positive  statements  about  their  husbands' 

**  *  * 

work;  mothers  whosk  target  child  is  a  son  are  more  positive 

than  Vftose  with  daughters,  especially  if  they  are  not 

employed  themselves.    Non-employed  ethnic  mothers,  however, 

make  the  largest  number- of  negative  statements  about  their 

spouses 'work  situations. 

These* patterns  of  more  positive  statement?  made  by 

ethnic  mothers  also  hold  for  two  mo)?e  specific  work-related 

variables,  spouses 1  work  finances  and  'non-time  aspects  of 

work.    The  relationships  are  again  especially  strong  when 

the  target  child  is  a  son.    Positive  attitudes  toward  the 

spouse  Ts  work  hours  are /also  more  frequent  when  £he  target 

child  is  a  son.    Negative  statements  about  husbands 1  hours 

show  an  interaction  with  the  target  child's  sex  and  ethni- 


city. ^Jegative  views  are  more  frequent  among  the  non-ethnic 

J' 

mothers  of  girls  arid  ethnic  mothers  of  boys.    Perhaps  this 

\  .  ^ 
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is  because  these  women,  have  higher  expectations  for  the 
amount  of  time  their  husbands  will  spend  with  their 
children.    The  greatest  stress  around  the  father's  work 
hours  occurs  for  the  group  of  non-employed  ethnic  -mothers 
of  girls.     In  the  future,' we  will  examine  the  relationship 


between  materriai  perceptions • 0/  such  variables  and  the 
autuaL  numbers  of  hours  their  husbands  are  employed. 
Increases  in  family  income  decrease  negative  statements  and 
increase  positive  ones  about  the  spouse's  overall  work 
situation. 

_        Maternal  perceptions  of  the  father's  work  situation  are 
affected  by  the  husband's  and  their >o*rn  years  of  education. 
In  the  case  of  the  father ' s\ducation,  the  more  he  has,  the 
fewer  negative  statements'  the  wife    make  about  his  work. 
Presumably  tMis  is  in  part  because  more  education  leads  to 
better-paying  jofes.    The  amount  of  patfetfna,!  education  is 
related  to  positive  statements  about  spouses'  work  fbr 
several  groups.    The  more  education  the  father  has,  the^ 
more  positive  statements  ethnic  mothers  of  three-year-old 
sons,  or  those  who  are  not  employed,  make.     In  the  case 
of  mothers'  education,  as  it t increases ,  so  do  the  positive 
statemjents  of  ethnic  mothers  of  boys.    There  is  an  inverse 
relationship  for  non-ethnic, mothers  of  sops;  as  their  educa- 
tion increases,  'they  are^less  positive  about  their  husband's 
work  situation. 
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The  Effect  of  Neighborhood  Ethnicity 

Including  neighborhoods  as  a  classification  factor  ^ 
in  our  models  is  a  high  priority  in  all  future  Project 
analyses.    We  can  predict  that  it  will  be  particularly 
significant  for  perceptions  of  the  neighborh£jod-aird' for 
social  network  variables.    As^dis^ussed  in  Chapter  2,  the 
sample  design  was  structured  so  that  neighborhood  types 
defined  by  race/ethnic  composition  and  by  income  level  — 
can  be  included  in  our  models.  One  may  recall  from  the  earlier 
chapter* that  Black,  mixed,  ethnic  white,  and  non-ethnic 
white  are  the  neighborhood  race/ethnic  categories. 

While  most  of  the  analyses* of  these  variables  await 
our  future  efforts,  some  early-  indications,  of"  the  poten- 
tial importance  of  neighborhood  ethnicity  are  given  here. 
Ethnic  differences  were. believed  of  potential-importance 
as  the  sampling  design  was  developed,  but  the  strength 
of  these  effects  s*een  throughout  this  report  was  perhaps 
unexpected.    Therefore,  in  order  to  gain  additional  under- 
standing of  these  ethnic  differences,  at  leastrin  the  exter- 
nal domains,  we  analyzed  some  models  that  included  -neighbor- 
hood  ethnicity  in  addition  to  mother's  ethnicity. 

Two  models  were  use<d  as  supplements  to  the  bas^c  model 
that  included  mother's  york  status,  mother's  ethnicity,  family 
structure,  and  sex  of  the  target  child.    Not  all  neighbor- 
hood types  are  as  likely  to  have  a  given  type  of  .family 
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living  in  them,  and  not  all  factors  can  easily  'be  included 

y 

simultaneously  because  of  unfilled  subclasses.     (In  later,  * 

\ 

analyses,  we  will  employ  some  recently  developed  statistical 
<~*  > 

methods  in  order  to  deal  partially  with  this  complication.) 
•   Therefore,  the  first  of  these  additional  models  included  a 
two-level  neighborhood  ethnicity  factor,  grouping  all  other 
neighborhood  types  in 'comparison  to  the  ethnic  neighborhoods, 
as  well  as  mother's  ethnicity,  family  -structure,  and  sex  of 
child.    This  model  allowed  a  focus  on  the  relative  effects 
of  the  two  ethnic  definitions,  neighborhood  and  individual. 
The  second  additional  model  included  a  three-level  neighbor- 
hood ethnicity  factor  (non-ethnic  white;  ethnic  white;  and 
Black/mixed  combined),  mother's  ethnicity,  and  family  struc- 
ture.   Thus,  there  are  six  bagic  groups*  for  both  single- 
and  two-parent  families:     ethnic  parents  who  live  in  ethnic 
white,  non-ethnic  white,  or  Black/mixed  neighborhoods;  ancf 
non-ethnic  parents  who  live  in  one  of  these  types  of 
neighborhoods . 

The  type  of  neighborhood  that  the  family  lives  in, 
m  and  the  match  or  mismatch  between  individual  and  neighborhood 
ethnicity,  does  indeed  make  a  difference  in  the  mother's 
perceptions  of  the  external  world.    On  the  whole,'  this  variable 
appears  to  be  at  least  as  important  as  the  mother1 s  own  ethni- 
city.   Stress  in  relation  to  all  external  factors  is  higher  for 
ncn-ethnic  mothers  in  ethnic  neighborhoods  and  ethnic  mothers  in 
non-ethnic  neighborhoods  than  it  is  for  the  two  groups,,  in  which 
a  match  of  individual  and  neighborhood  ethnicity  occurs.  ^ 
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That"  is,  stress  is  lower  when  the  mother  is  in  matched  context 
and  higher  w£en  not.    Ethnics  in  ethnic  neighborhoods  make 
the  fewest  negative  comments.    This  in>eractior.  of  the  two 
kinds  of  ethnicity  holds  strongly  for  single  mothers;  for 
married  women, -only  ethnic  mothers'  in  ethnic  neighborhoods 
significantly  differ  from  the  other  three  groups ,,  reporting  ' 
lower  stress.  ">  - 

The  principle  of  consonance  is  readily  explained  for 
ethnic  neighborhoods  where  residents  may  share  common  values. 
The  phenomenon  is  less  clear  for  non-ethnic  neighborhoods, 
but  it^s  apparent  that  they  too  must  share  values  in  common. 
It  is  tempting  to  qonclude  that  the  negative  attitudes  of 
ethnics  living  in  other  neighborhoods  are  held  by  those 
living  in  mixed  and  Black  areas,  which  are  more  likely  to 
be  lower  in  income.    However,  the  ethnics-  in  the  non-ethnic 
white". neighborhoods  report  the  highest  stress  in  relation 
to  external  factors.     (There  are  only  three  single  mothers 
in  this  group,  and  it  is  singles  for  whom  the  effect  especially 
holds.)  -  *  ' 

We  reported  earlier  that  ethnics  make  a  larger  number 
of  positive  statements  about  all  external  factors  than  do 
non-ethnics.    Neighborhood  ethnicity  interacts  with  family 
structure  and  the  child's  sex,  but  not  with  the  mother's  ethni- 
city.   Married  mothers  are  more  positive,  for  all  groups, 

when  living  in  ethnic  neighborhoods.     Single  mothers  show  an 

f 
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interaction  with  sex  of  child:    the  most  positive  views 
are  expressed  by  mothers  of  girls  in  ethnic  neighborhoods, 
the  least  positive  by  mothers  of  boys  in  those  same  neigh- 
borhoods; mothers  with  children  of  either  sex  in  other 
neighborhoods  f a li*\n  between. 

Looking  once  againV-  papaeptions  of  the  neighborhood 
itself,  ve  find  that  the  view  of  single  mothers        in^ terms 
of  both  positive  and  ,rf*&ative  statements  —  again  is 
considerably  determined  by  the  neighborhood  type.     The  most 
positive  view  is  held  by  non-ethnics  in  non-ethnic  white 
neighborhoods  and  ethnics  in  ethnic  neighborhoods;  consi- 
derably less  positive  views  occur  for  each  individual  when 
living  in  all  other  types  of  neighborhoods.    Whether  the 
other  type  is  Black/mixed  or  white  does  not  affect  the 
result.    The  same  pattern  emerges  for  stress,  but  now  only 
for  single  mothers*    In  two-parent  families,  there  is  an 
effect  for  stress  irrespective  of  the  motherTs  own  ethnicity 
Negative  attitudes  are  highest  in  Black/mixed  neighborhoods, 
which  can  be  explained  in  pa'rt.by  the  average'  neighborhood 
income  level;  lowest  stress  is "in  the  ethnic  white  neighbor- 
hoods which  cannot  be  as  easily  explained,  since  ethnic  . 
and  non-ethnic  white  neighborhoods  are  approximately  matched 
on  income. 

Einancial  stress  is  higher  fcr  single  than  for  married 
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women,  as  we  sqw  earlier,  but  this  effect  is  not  in  any 
part  ^due  to  families  living  in  ethnic  neighborhoods.  It 
appears  that  living  in  those  neighborhoods  mediates  ti\e 
problems  of  low  income  for  single  mothers.    By  far  the 
highest  stress,  irrespective  of  the  mother fs  ethnicity, 
is  expressed  by  single  women  giving  in  non-ethnic  neighbor- 
hoods.   This  is  a  relatively  small  .group  (eight  women), 
bjyit  the  trend  is  strong.    Perhaps  finances  are  more  of  an 
issue  to  these  single  mothers,  because  of  problems  with, 
for  example,  transportation,  accentuated  by  the  more  sub- 
urban location  of  these  neighborhoods. 

Greate&t  concern  about  housing  conditions  is  expressed 
in  non-ethnic  white  neighborhoods,  'an  intermediate  amount 
in  Black/mixed,  and  the  lowest'  in  ethnic  white.     It  ir 
primarily  the  ethnic  mothers  in  non-ethnic  neighborhoods 
who  are  under  stress,  although  this  holds  for  non-ethnics 
as  well,  and  the  view  also  is  stronger  in  tne  case  of 
single  mothers.    Single  mothers  make  the  most  positive 
statements  about  housing  in  Black/jnixed  neighborhoods,  and 
the  fewest  in  non-ethnic  white  neighborhoods,  while  married 
women  are  also  the  least  positive  in  non-ethnic  white 
neighborhoods,  but  are  less  positive  in  Black/mixed  neigh- 
borhoods than  in  ethnic  ones.    This  result  may  be  due  in 
part  to  the  generally  favorable  attitude  toward  certain 
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housing  projects  in  the  mixed  neighborhoods,:  as  expressed 
by  a  number  of  single  wom^n* 

By  this  point,  it  should  be  clear  that  the  type  of 
neighborhood  the  family  livens  in  has  a  sizeable,  impact  on 
the  mother's  perceptions  of  external  factors,    A  more 
detailed  look  at  this  variabl^  is  a  high  priority  for  future 
analyses,,  along  with 'neighborhood  income  level,  and  other 
characteristics  of  the  neighborhood  (e.g.,  housing  density) 
that  can  be  measured  and  used  in  models.  Qualitative 
analysis  will  use  these  findings  as  a  starting  point  fo# 
gaining  understanding  of  these  ethnic  differences.  These 
models  will  also  be  used  as  we  continue  to  examine  the 
effect  of  the  parents.1,  perceptions  of  external  influences 
on  intrafamilial  perceptions. 

In  the  next  chapter,  we  explore  some  of  the  speci/ic 
sources  of  parents'  perceptions  of  the  ways  in  which  [  ' 
maternal  employment  affects  both  the  mother  and  .h_eji/Tamily . 
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$  CHAPTER  5r 


WORK 

Heather  B.  Weiss* 


1  /  Introduction 

Current  studies  of  work  and  family  relationships,  especially 
those  which  focus  on  mothers,  tend  to  focus  on^th'e  two  areas 
as  separate  worlds  (Kanter,  1977).    By  extension,  policy  studies 
on  the  topic  frequently  focus  on  how  the  work  world  can  be  made 
to  accommodate  families.    They  justifiably  explore  the  benefits 
of  maternity  and  paternity  leaves'  flexible  hours,  corporate 
day  care,  job-sharing,  greater  availability  of  part-time  work 
,   and  the-<like  (Bronfenbrenner  and  Weiss,  1981).  Concurrently^ 
social  historians  have  been  traci/ig  the  ways  in  which  families 
gradually  lost  control  of  the  pace,  content,  location,  and  structure 
of  their  work  during  the  process  of  industrialization  (Haraven, 
1975;  Shorter,  1973)  /interviews  with  parents  of  pre-school 
children,  however,  suggest  that,  there  is  growing  —  if  scattered  — 
evidence  that  many  parents  are  themselves  actively  seeking  and 
developing  work  arrangements  which  better  allow  them  to  be  both 
parents. and  workers  (Weiss  and  Working  Family  Project,  1974, 
Note  1;  Weiss  and  Working  Family  Project,  1978j  Weiss,  198 1a, 
Note  2).    Mothers  of  pre-schoolers  are  particularly  likely  to 
.  .  choose  the  kind  of  work  they  do  and  when  and  where  they  do  it 

"   *      The  author  wishes  to  acknowledge  Nancy  Burston,  Marguerite  P 
Bertrand,  and  Ann  Bell  for  their  assistance  with  qualitiative. 
coding  and  interpretation  of  the  data  on  which  this  chapter 
is  based.  Family  names  used  in  this  chapter  are  ficticious. 
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in  an  effort  to  maximize  t'heir  work  and  family  caring  roles. 
Recent  demographic  analyses  of  population  trends  offer  further 
confirmation;  one  study,  for  sxample,  concludes  that,  "Though 
fewer  mothers  are  dropping  out  of  the  labor  force,  they  continue 
to  adjust  their  work  lives  to  the  demands  of  home  and  children" 
(flasnick  and  Bane,  1980,-  pg.  82). 

In  this  chapter  we  examine  the  contours  of  work  and  family 
arrangements  as  they  are  perceived  by  a  sample  of  white  married 
women. who  are  .employed  about  equally  in  part-  and  full-time 
jobs.    This  initial  descriptive  analysis  of  work  and  family 
relationships  focuses  on  several  issues:     the  logistics  of  work 
and  family  arrangements  in  two-earner  families,  mothers'  perceptions 
of  their  employment  motivations,  and  their  evaluations  of  the 
costs  and  benef  * ';s  of  employment  for  themselves  and  their  families. 
The  examination  of  the  logistical  arrangements  shows,  that  for 
understanding  work  and  family  relationships,  the  timing  and 
location  of  work  are  as  important  as  the  hours  of  work  per  se« 
The  analysis  of  mother's  perceptions  of  the  costs  and  benefits 
of  work  also  reveals  a  set  of  dilemmas  parents  face  as  they 
attempt  to  balance  their  work  and  family  lives, 

This  chapter  is  based  on  initial  qualitative  analyses  of 
the. mothers1  stress  and  support  interviews.    Four  general  questions 
guided  the  work: 

1.  Why  do  these  mothers  work? 

2.  What  adjustments  or  arrangements  do  these  families 

make  to  balance  parenting  and  employment  responsibilities? 

3*      What^  do  thsy  see  to  be  the  costs  and* benefits  of  employment 
for  themselves  and  their  families?    What  dilemmas 
do  they  present? 
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4.      What  do  these  mothers  feel  their  husband1 s  attitudes 
are  about  their  employment  and  what  role  do  the  men 
play  in  the  household? 

While  these  questions  served  as  guides,  qualitative  analysis 

procedures  have  a  developmental  quality  in  that  pre-set  questions 

ajre  balanced  with  others  which  emerge  with  the  reading  and  organization 

of  the  data,    the  respondent's  definitions  of  what  is  important 

and  his  or  her  causal  structure  are  given  as  careful  attention 

as  the  analyses,  and  in  fact,  the  former  frequently  helps  to 

shape ^the  latter  as  the  analysis  proceeds  (Weiss,  1981B).  The 

currently  reported  analyses  involved  a  set  of  inductive  procedures 

revolving  around  the  search  for  recurring  themes  and  the  substantiation 

of  their  importance  and  extent  through  comparative ^analysis 

of  individual  cases  and  the  search  for  negative  or  disconf irmatory 

evidence  or  cases.    One  looks  for  recurrent  feelings,  ideas, 

aand  concepts  expressed  by  the  respondents  and  gets  a  sense  of 
areas  where  the  data  are  thick  or  thin,  convergent  or  divergent. 
In  this  process  the  initial  analytic  categories  begin  to  emerge 
from  the  data  themselves*    The  categories  are  of  two  sorts:  those 
that  come  fairly  straightforwardly  from  the  respondents  themselves 
and  those  sometimes  higher  order  abstractions  which  the  analyst 
derives  him  or  herself  (Weiss,  19&0,  Note  3).    The  goal  of  these 
early  analyses  is  to  produce  analytic  descriptions  on  which 
later  to  build  a  conceptual  framework  and  higher-order,  though 

^a^fuHxTP^TJ^^  (Piotrkowski ,  1979)  •    An  example 

perhaps  will  make  this  clearer*  Ip  asking  the  first  question, 
why  do  these  mothers  say  they  work,  all  data  bearing  on  the 
issue  were  assembled*  '  Then  the  analyst'  looked  at  all  cases 
for  themes  and  set  them  into ^Higher-order  categories  —  such 


as  financial,  personal  growth,  opportunity  to  get  away  from 
home,  etc.    For  the  first  analysis,  the  number  of  mothers  reporting 
each  theme  was  then  totaled,  'in  orde,r  to  get  a  sense  of  the 
primary  motivations  and  their  distribution. .  These,  along  with 
minority  or  contrary  views,  were  then  reported.    The  next  stage 
involved  the  search  for  the  cognitive  links  that (the  mothers 


made  between  their  work  and  family  roles.    The  statement  that 
"getting  out  to  work  makes  me  a' more  patient  .parent" is  an  example 
of  such  a  link.    The  nature  and  distribution  of  the  themes  and 


initial  analyses  which  are  primarily  descriptive  and  grounded 


been  achieved  at  this  level  for  both  husbands  and  wives^the 
analyst  proceeds  to  generate  higher-order  concepts  and  to  build 
dynamic  theory  about  work  and  family  relationships.    Later  analyses 
will  examine  the  views  of  housewives  about  their  maternal  role 
and  responsibilities,  the  mother's  views  of  the  husband's  job 
and  its  impact  on  the  family,  and  husband'3  perceptions  of  his 
own  and  his  wife's  work  and  family  roles  and  activities.  The 
thematic  analyses  presented  here  are  primarily  at  the  level 
of  analytic  description;  they  provide  a  sense' of  how'  these  mothers 
think  about  and  evaluate  work  and  its  impact  on  their  families. 
Some  preliminary  analysis  of  non-employed  mothers'  perceptions 
of  their  rolss  have  also  been  conducted  and  the  results  will 
be  referred  to  occasionally  here  when  they  contrast  with  the 
views  of  the  working  mothers.    The  62  housewives,  whose  views 
are  decribed  here,  are  a  subset  of  the  91*in  the  overall  sample 
of  non-employed  and  married  white  mothers. 


the  linking  statements  allows  one  to  get  a  sense  of  work  and 
family  relationships  as  the  mothers  see  them  and  to  generate 


in  the  mother's  perceptions.    After  control  of  the  data  has 
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This  chapter  presents  the  results  of  the  initial  analysis 
of  the  perceptions  of  a  sample  of  forty-nine  white,  married, 
working  mothers.    Twenty-six  of  these  women  are  employed  full-time 
(35  hours  or  more  a  week)  and  twenty-three  are  employed  part-time 
(less  than  35  hours  a  week).    This  represents  about  S0%  the 
white  mothers  in  the  sample  who  were  working  at  least  part-time 
when  we  visited  them  in  1978-79.    The  chapter  begins  with  a 
discussion  of  the  interconnections  between  work  and  child  care 
arrangements  and  then  proceeds  to  an  examination  of  one  of  two 
special  , categories  of  worker,  women  who  work  a't  home  as  day 
care  providers.    The  second  special  category,  families  who  arrange 
the  timing  of  their  work  so  that  all  child  care  is  dene  by  immediate 
family  members,  will  be  examined  at  the  outset  of  the  ,two  succeeding 
sections  on  part-  and  full-time  work  outside  the  home.  The 
final  section  draws  ;some  preliminary  conclusions  about  w^rk 
and  family  relationships  TrTtwc-workscL  households, 

V  .  ''  """ 

-  Strategies  for  Balancing 
Work^  Family  and  Child  Care 

Since  at  least  the  tunn  of  the  century,  married  women1 s 
labor  force  participation  ha£  continued  to  rise  to  a  point  where 
it  is  no  longer  unusual  even  for  mothers  of  young  children  to 
_fee  working  (Weiss,  1975,  Note  4;  Masnick  and  Bane,  1980).  Over 
this  period,  women's  life  course  patterns  of  labor  market  participati 
have  come  to  look  increasingly  like  those  of  men:    more  and 
more  women  enter  the  workplace  in  their  early  twenties  and  stay 
there  continously  through  their  fifties.    Attitudes  toward  women1 s 
roles  have  also  changed,  especially  wittfrlSt  the  past  twenty  years, 


so  that  working  mothers  currently  (are  viewed  considerably  less 
negatively  than  they  were  a  generation  ago  (Erskine,  1970;  Smith,  \ 
1979).    In  1964,  for  example,  only  fifty-four  percent  of  the 
women  surveyed  in  one  study  said  that  a  mother  who  worked  coul,d  >° 
establish  a  close  relationship  with  her  children?  by  ^pfl  the 
figure  had  increased  to  seventy-three  percent'  CMason,* Czaika, 
and  Ar-ker,  1976) . 

These  attitudinal  and  labor  force  participation  changes 
are  evident  in  the  present  sample  in  a  variety  of  Ways, with 
varying  consequences  for  working  women  and  housewives.  Preliminarv 
comparison  of  the  responses  of  these  two  groups  of  mothers  'suggests 
that  defensive  feelings  about  one's  work  choices  have  shifted 
from  workers  to  homemakers.    "I  think  it's  important  to  have 
a  mother  around  when  there  is  a  three-year-old  child  in  the 
ho.me,l  one  nomemaker  said,  echoing  many.    She  continued,  "I 
don't  care  what  women's  lib  says,  nothing  can  take  the  place 
of  mother's  love.",  The  responses  of-tHe  housewives  contain 
more  justifications  of  their  work  choice,  than  do  those  of  the 
employed  women.    The  groups  are  similar,  however,  in  that\heir 
work  choices  are  inextricably  bound  up  in  and"  usually  described 
in  terms  of  family  considerations.    In  response  to  a  series 
of  open-ended  and  semi-structured  questions  about  working  and 
its   effects  on  their  families,  the  working  mothers  sketch  an 
often  complex  series  of  arrangements  which,  they  explain,  work 
reasonably  well  to  accommodate  their  work  and  family  roles. 
Surprisingly  few  of  these  women  speak  of  .guilt  feelings  about 
working, although  some  are  dissatisfied  with  things  such  as  their 
particular  job  or  child  care  arrangements.    The  homemakers  also 
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relate  their  wprk  choice  clearly  to  their  family (role.  They 

are  generally  very  firm  and  outspoken  about  the  beneficial  effects 

of  being  home  for  their  husbaiids  and  children,  at  le.ast  "for 

/ 

now."    The  majority  of  the  housewives  do  report  that  they  plan 
to  go  to  work.    A  few  £lan  to  0seek  employment  immediately ,  and 
many  report  that  they  will"  work  when,  their  children  are  all 
in  school. 

One  major  facet  of  the  work  and, family  link  for  the  forty-nine 
working  mothers  is  tied  up  in  the  time,  timing,  and  location 
of  work  and  the  relation  of  these  factors  to  child  care.  Looking 
first  at  mothers  who  work  part-time,  Table  5.1  shows  that  more 
than  half  of  the  women  structure  their ^hours  or  location  so 
that  they  themselves  or  immediate  household  members  are  responsible 
^  for  child  care  while  \hey  work.    Three  mothers  achieve  this 
by  working  at  home  as  day  care  mothers  so  that  they  require 
no  o.yitside  care.    Eleven  other  families  have  organized  their 
hours  so  that  husbands  —  and  in  one  case  a  ^teenage  daughter  — 
can  attend  to  child  care  while  the  mother  works.    This  pattern 
of  work  and  child  care  will  henceforth  be  called  the  serial 
oare  arrangement.    Three  have  non-household  family  members  (mothers 
and  aunts)  providing  care.    Only  26%  (six)  of  the  part-time 
workers  use  non-familial  care  while  they  work. 

Thi3  secjfeion  of  the  chapter  could  appropriately  be  subtitled 
"Keeping  it  in  the-  Family,"  as  the  case  of  the* full-time  workers, 
not  much  different  from  those  who  work  part-time,  indicates. 
To  wit,  about  a  third  »of  the  full-time  working  mothers  have 
serial  care  arrangements  and  work  hours  that  allow  their  husbands 
to  watch  the  children.    Another  third  either  work  at  home  or 


Table  5.'1 

*  — 

Work  and  Child  Care  Arrangements  of  Part- 
-  and  Full-Time  Working  Mothers 


Work  at  home 

Workvat  hours  that  a^'low  immediate 
family  members  to  do  child  care 
(mainly  father) 

Work  daytime  hours  and  have 
family  members  outside  the 
household  provide  care 

Work  part  year  and  have  non- 
familial  child  dare 

Work  daytime  hours  and  have  sitter, 
friend,  neighbor  for  child  care 

Work  daytime  hours  and  use 
daycare  center  or  full-time 
nursery  for  child  care 


Part-time 
13*  (3) 

m  on 

13*  (3) 
4>  (1) 
22%  (5) 

_0  

100  %  (23) 
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have  non-hou3ehold  family  members  caring, for  their  children* 
Only  a  third  use  non-fam.Uial  care**    It  is  clear  that  the  majority 
of  these  families  with  working  mothers,  perhaps  not  unlike  those 
•who  choose  not  to  work,  do  not  want  "strangers"  caring  for  their 
children*    Those  working  mothers  who  explaJLn  the  rationale  for 
their  exclusively  familial  child  care  arrangements  mention  both 
the  benefits  of  such  care  for  their  own  peace  of  mind,  for  their 
children fs  well-being,  and  frequently  for  the  lower  cost  of 
such  arrangements* 

Home  work  (Ns7)  and  shift  work  ^N=19)**  together  account 
for  the  work  arrangements  of  about  half  (5$%)  of  the  working 
•mothers  in  the  sample.    These  two  variants  are  frequent  and 
important  enough  to  deserve  special  treatment*  /Therefore  the 

*  views  of  the  women  in  each  group  about  the  costs  and  benefits 
of  these  two  arrangements  will  be  presented  separately*  Their 
views  about  more  general  issues  such  as  work  motivation  and 
husband1 s; household  assistance  will  be  included  in  the  general 
discussion, of  part-  and  full-time  work*    We  turn  now  to  the 

,  evaluations  of  the  seven  women  who  work  for  pay  at  home. 


Although  women  in  tfhis  group  are  almost  evenly  split  between 
those  in  professional  and  those  in  service,  clerical,  and 
operative  occupations,  a  higher  percentage  of  those  in  the 
professional  category  use -non-familial  care  (four  of  nine 
professionals) . 

Shift  work  is  defined  here  as  the  afternoon,  evening,  or 
night  shift,  or  week-end  work. 


/ 
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Working  at  Home 
The  seven  women  who  work  at  home  as  day  cajp  mothers  have 
set  up  a  compromise  between  their  need  to  work  and  the  need 
to  be  at  home.    Two  of  the  women  do  not  even  think  of  themselves 
as  working.    Most  feel,  as  one  jot  them  put  it,  that  their  job 
"varies  from  day  to  day.^  ...I  think  generally  I  like  being 
here  at  home  for  now.    The  main  reason  is  that  I  want  to  be 
here  with  my  thre^ear-old  and  take  care  of  him  until  he  goes 
to  school,  I  don't  want  someone  else  taking  care  of  him  now," 
Or  as  another  put  it,  "It  works  out  well.    I  sit  for  the  extra 
money;  this  way  I  can  make  a  few  extra  dollars  and  still  be 
at  home."    Several  also  mentioned  that  by  working  at  home  they 
do.  not  have  to  pay  for  a  babysitter  or  transportation  to  work 
so  their  .earnings  are  "free  and  clear]"    Other  benefits  of  caring 
for  children  at  home  include  the  flexibility  of  the  job;  the 
majority  said  some  variant  of  the  following:    "it  doesn't  interfere 
with  things. I  want  to  do  . . .  'visiting  in  the  neighborhood  or 
going  grocery  shopping."    Several  mothers  also  mention  that 
they  like  the  nature  of  what  they  do,  working  with  children, 
"especially  when  I  *an  send  them  home  at  night."    The  benefits 
described  for  the  three-year-old  include  having  his  or  her  mother 
at  home  and  other  chi.jren  to  play  with;  as  one  mother  said, 
"I  think  the  socialization  is-  good  for  him." 

The  drawbacks  of  home  work  were  primarily  for  the  mothers 
themselves,  and  these  limitations  are  the  result  of  the  hybrid 
nature  cf  the  arrangement.    Some  of  the  benefits  of  leaving 
the  home  to  work  are  traded-off  for  the  opportunity  to  work 


at  home*    Although  one  mother  did  mention  that  she  met  the  parents 
of  her  charges  and  got  to  know  them,  by  and-  large  these  women 
complained  of  isolation  and  about  the  equivocal  nature  of  working 
at  home,' where  they  have  only  a  few  of  the  benefits  of  employment. 
There  are  a  number  of  parallels  between  the  situation  of  the 
homeworker  and  homemaker.    Comments  such  as  the  following  made 
by  a  day  care  mother  also  were  very  frequently  made  by  non-employed 
homemakers:     "I  have  problems  sometimes  about  being  at  home. 

I'feel  I  donft  do  anything,  donft  contribute.    I?m  bugged  sometimes 
by  not  having  a  career  and  by  other  people's  stereotypes  that 
I'm  just  a  housewife  who  sits  home  and  watches  soap  operas." 
Just  as  the  non-employed  mothers  often  do,  she  spends  the  day 
at  home  with  small  children  so  "another  problem  is  tfrat  I  don't 
have  anything  to  t«ll  my  husband  wl^en  he  gets  home  —  I  don't 
see  anyone  or  do  anything.    You  get  to  feeling  that  you're  a 
boring  person;  I  feel  this  way  more  than  my  husband  doss." 

The  majority  of  these  day  care  mothers  plan  to  work  outsi.de 
the  home  once  their  children  reach  school-age  and  view  day  icare 
motherhood  as  a  temporary  expedient  unti-1  that  point.    As  a 
work  arrangement the  majority  of  the  mothers. were  satisfied 
with  the  compromise,  especially  for  th^eir  children,  although 
they  recognized  that  some  social  and  personal  benefits  were 
lost  in  order,  &r  them  ,to  be  at  home 

Perceptions  of  Parents  Working  Part-time 
Outside  the  Home 

/ 

'    The  twenty  mothers  who  are  employed  part-time  outside  the 
home,  primarily  in  service  and  clerical  occupations,  work  an 
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averlge  of  16  hours  a  week.    They  range  from  two  mothers  who 
workH^ur^and  six  hours  on  Sundays  as  a  paid  Sunday  school  teacher 
and  salesclerk,  respectively,  to  three  who  work  twenty-five  hours 
a  week  as  a  grade  school  teacher,  night  manager  at  a  store  and 
as  a  night  nurse.  -  Two  of  the  mothers  work  only  part  of  the 
year  for  six-  and  eight-week  periods.    Half  (10)  of  these  mothers 
have  organized  'their  hours  so  that  their  husbands  do  the  child 

•  care  while  they  work;  most  of  these  women  work  weekends  or  nights. 
In  one  case  this  pattern  is  reversed;  sliexworks  days  and  her 

.  husband  works  nights. 

Serial  Care  Families 

Several  of  the  mothers  whw  have  "Serial"  care  arrangements 
with  spouses  reporc  that  the  arrangement  has  benefits  for  both 
adults  and  children.    The  mothers  are  comfortable 'knowing  the 
children  are  "well  taken  care  of;"  as  one  put  it,,  "I  want  to 
be  responsible  for  my  children,  to-  be  the  one  who  gives  them 
their  values  and  ideals  and  their  father,  of  coursers  the  other 
person  who  feels  the  same  way  I  do  and  wii;  take  good  care  of 
them."    Half  of  them  also  feel  that  as  a  result  of  this  arrangement, 
their  husbands  have  formed  closer  relationships  with  the  children. 
"Because  of  my  working  and  my  hiisband  being  left  with  our  daughter  . 
until  the  afternoon  of  each  day,"  said  a  clerical  worker  whose 

it 

✓husband  works  nights,  "they  have  become  very  close.    She  really 
knows  her  dad,  which  doesn't  always  happen  in 'families  and  I 

.think  this  is  real  good."    A  nurse  said  her  absence  an  evening 
a  week  gives  her  husband  and  children  "a  chance  to  work  on  their 
own  relationship. . .and  it  also  gives  him  insight  into  being 
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a  lone  parent."    "She  likes  being  with  her  father,"  a  woman 
working  several  nights  in  'a  service  job  reported,  "it's  a  special 
treat  and  they  have  a  ball."    There  was  one  father  who  was  described 
as  an  exception  to  this  generally  positive  view.  *  One  mother 
reported  that  her  husband  resented  the  arrangement;  she  believes 
he  would  "put  up  with  me  working  better,  if  it  didn't  interfere 
with  his  life."    He  watches  the  children  two  n<ght^-a  week  and 
Saturdays, and  she  feels  that  "he  can  barely  watch  the  kids  and 
make  lunch  for  them"  and  further  that  "he's  not  as  patient  as 
I  would  like  him  to  be."  1 

The  major  problem  with  such  serial  care  arrangements  is 
that  they  make  it  difficult,  \X jpfc  impossible,  for  the  couple 
and  the  family  to  spend  time  together.    One  night-shift  and 
week-end  service  manager,  for  example,  noted  that  her  family's 

c 

biggest  problem  is  "probably  that  I  work  at  night  and  we  don't 
get  to  see  each. other  as  often  as  I'd  like  and  we  are  very  seldom 
together  with  the  children."    Several  other  mothers  mentioned 
similar  problems  because,  while  weekends  are  family  time,  tl 
have  to  work.    The  serial  arrangement  then  very  often  involves 
the  trade-off  of  adult  companionship  and  complete  family  time 
for  family-produced  child  care.,    This  theme  is  an  important 

source  of  familial  stress  which  later  sections  will  show  is 

/ 

even  more  pronounced  in  the  case  of  parents  maintaining  two 

/ 

full-time  jobs  and  performing  serial  care. 

Evaluations  of  Part-Time  Work  and  Its  Effects  on  the  Family 

When  one  examines  the  data  to  answer  the  question  of  why 
these  mothers  work,  financial  incentives  are  specified  by  a 
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large  number  of  women.    A  service  worker,  for  example,  stated 
that  "the  only  reason  I'm  doing  it  is  for  the  money.    I  don't 
like  to  ask  for  money  for  things  like  bingo  and  cake-decorating. 
It's  mine  and  I  don't  have  to  feel  guilty  about  taking  it  from 
the  family."    Having  their  own  money  is  important  to  about  a 
quarter  of  the  mothers.    Others  work  to  contribute  their  earnings 
to  the  family  and  take  pride  in  thjis;  as  one  mother  said,  "We 
need  the  money  and  I'm  doing  ray  share."    Several  also  noted, 
that  vtheir  working  takes  some  of  the  financial  pressure  off 
of  their  husbands. 

Rarely  are  financial  incentives  the  sole  reason  for  working; 
the  mothers  mention  a  variety  of  other  reasons, 

many  of  which  involve  their  personal  development,  need  for  outside 
stimulation,  and  for  some  time  away  from  their  families.  In 
several  mother's  words: 


-I  like  the  money  and  the  change. . .working  part-time  helps 
me  to  be  more  patient  with  ray  son  when  I  am  with  him. 
(Clerical  worker,  8  weeks  a  year)  . 

-Since  we  never  go  out,.  I  felt  I  needed  to  get  me  out  of 
the  house.    I  wanted  the  stimulation  of  meeting  and  relating 
to  new  people.     (Clerical  worker,-  20  hours  per  week) 

-I'm  glad  I'm  working,  for  getting  out  „of  the  house,  stimula- 
tion.   (Clerical  worker,  -20  hours  per  week) 

-My  working  means  a  lot  to  me.    I'm  not  interested  in  a 
career  so  long  as  1  have  young  children  at  home  during 
the  day,    but    at  the  same  time,  I  don't  want  to  feel  I'm 
sitting  and  vegetating  until -all  my  girls  are  in  school... 
Working  part-time  satisfies  ray  needs  real  well.     (Service  v 
worker,  15  ljours  per  week) 

-It's  very  positive  in  that  somehow  I  feel  more  worthwhile.  . 
(Clerical  worker,  20  hours  per  week). 

-It's  important  for  rae  to  get  away  from  the  family  and 
be  my  own  person,  good  for  me  to  get  away  from  the  house 
for  awhile.     (Service  worker,  -18  hours  a  week) 
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\X  -I  feel  free  working  only  one  day  a  week.    It's  just  right. 
It  gives  me  a  chance  to  keep  up  on  my  profession  which 
is  important  because  medicine  changes  so  quickly.  (Nurse, 
8  hours  a  week) 

An  overwhelming  theme  in  the  women's  evaluation  of  the  * 
benefits  of  work  is  the  opportunity  it  offers  them  to  get  away 
from  the  family  and  do  things  on  their  own.    Many  feel  that 
this  makes  them  better  parents,  particularly  more  patient  ones, 
because  work  has  enabled  them  to  "refuel."    Throughout  the  interviews 
with  both  the  two-parent  white  working  and  non-working  mothers, 
the  dilemma,  of  maintaining  the  self  while  fulfilling  maternal 
responsibilities  occurs*    This  recurrent  dilemma  involves  questions 
about  how  to  balance  personal  needs  with  two  kinds  of  familial 
needs:    the  mot her fs  need  to  be  a  good  mother  and  the  children 's 
needs  for  familial  care  and  actiyity.      One  of  the  day  care 
mothers  who  has  just  taken  a  two-day-a-month  job  outside  the 
home  expresses  a  variant  of  the  dilemma  many  others  also  voice.  • 


I  don't  want  a  full-time  job  while  I  have  children  at  home. 
However.,  by  being  at  home  and  not  working  outside  ,  I  find 
it  very  difficult  to  make  time  to  do  things  that  are  just 
for  myself.    It's  easy  to  lose  your  self  while  being  a 
housewife  arid  mother.    I  don't  balance  well  that  part  of 
myself  I  give  to  others  with  that  part  .of  myself  I  give 
to  myself.    I  just  started  a  part-time  job... it's  an  .occupation 
I  love  and  it's  important  to  me  to  have  this  involvement 
which  does^not  include  my  family.    For  the  most  part  I 
want  to-  be  home  with  my  children,  but  I  don't  want, it  at 
the  exclusion  of  everything  else. 

A  salesworker  says  emphatically  that  "the  time  I  spend  working 

is  time  for  myself  —  it  saves  my  sanity  —  it^gives  balance  » 

to  my  life.     ...I  like  everything  about  my  job    !!     It's  a  people 

job,  I  get  a  chance  to  talk  to  adults-;.   It  saves  my  sanity." 

.   The  majority  of  these  women  feel  that  having  some  time 

away  from  the  family  ultimately  also  benefits  their  families, 
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for  as  a  .Sunday  school  teacher  concluded,  "It  keeps  me  kind 
of  happy,  working  part-time.    Being  home  is  a  positive  time. 
I  don't  resent  it  'cause  I  get  out  at  least  once  a  week."  A 
part-time  teacher  said  that  "I  really  go  crazy  being  home  all 
day  with  them,  and  I  find  I  enjoy  being  with  them  a  lot  more 
when  I  get  home-  from  work."    She,  like  nearly  a  third  of  the 
other  part-time  workers,  feels  that  working  makes 
her  more  patient  with  her  children.    This  is  especially  interesti 
because  in  response  to  the  request  to  describe  themselves  as 
parents,  patience  and  impatience  are  the  criteria  most  frequently 
used  by  mothers  in  two-parent  families,  whether  employed  or 
not,  to  evaluate  their  parenting.    Several  mothers  also  argue 
'that  it  is  beneficial  for  their  children  to  have "time  away  from 
them  also. 

Part-time  work  also  represents  problems.    While  half  of 
the  twenty  women  worl/ng  outside  the  home  cited  no  costs  or" 
drawbacks  to  their  employment  arrangements,  half  did.    One  or 
two  mothers  specified  each  of  the  following  work-related  problems 
or  stresses:     problems  with  babysitters,  too  many  work  hours, 
low  pay,  work  hours  which  prevent  spending  time  with  one's  spouse 
or  whole  family,  and  problems  children  have  adjusting  to  maternal 
employment.    One  of  the  three  nurses  working  part-time  enjoys 
her  work  but  fee**  'there  is  "negative  carry-over"  (Piotrkowski , 
1978)  from  her  job  to  her  family.    She  arrives  home  tired 'and 
has  to  "wind  down." 

Three- mothers,  on  balance,  preferred  not  to  be  employed 
and  described  guilt  feeling;,  about  working.  "I  find  it  very 
hard  to  have  to  leave' my  son,"  a  clerical  worker  said,  "for 
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example*,  I  feel  very  guilty  that  I  can't  be  here  for  hira  all 
of  the  time."    She  feels  that  working  20  hours  a  week  makes 
it-  hard  to  get  her  housework  done  and  "that  makes  me  more  short- 
tempered  with  the  children  because  I  am  so  pressed  for  time." 
She  wishes  they  had  more  money  so  that  she  would  not  have  to 
work  and  so  that  she  and  her  husband  "would  not  have  to  feel 
as  guilty  as  we  do  leaving  the  kids  with  sitters."    The  other 
two  women  similarly  report  feeling  guilty  about  working  and 
leaving  their  children  with  others. 

A  number  of  these  women  also  describe  turmoil  over  balancing 
what  they  feel  are  their  responsibilities  to  their  families 
and  the  personal  and  familial  benefits  that  accrue  from  park-time 
work.    Several  articulate  a  conflict  hinted  at  by  others.  »| 
have  mixed  feelings  on  working,"  a  night  manager  working  25 
hours  a  week  said.    "I'd  hate  to  quit  because  I  really  enjoy 
getting  out  on  my  own... and  since  I've  started  working,  my  husband 
has  accepted, a  lot  more  household  responsibilities.    But  on 
the  other  hand,  it  sort  of  breaks  up  my  day  and  the  way  our. . .schedul 
work  out,  my  husband  and  I  are  seldom  with  the  kids  together, 
as  a  family."    She  misses  being  home  at  dinnertime  and  is  unable 
to  attend  night-time  school  functions.    However,  she  reasons, 
she  can  do  a  lot  with  the  children  during  the  day  so  that  "the 
only  real  trade-off  is  no  time  for  meetings  I'd  like  to  be  involved 
in."    In  some  cases  the  mother's  ambivalence  about  work  is  inflective 
of  larger  reverberations  within  the  family.    The  Mineos,  an 
Italian  family  living  in  a  heavily  Italian  neighborhood,  are 
a  good  illustration,    They  are  a  family  with  fairly  traditional 
views  about  the  family  and  sex  roles,  who  are  in  the  process 
)f  adapting  to  a  working  wife  and  mother.  . 
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The  Mineos 


Mrs.  Mineo  works  from  7:30  am  to  3; 00  pm  Saturday 
and  Sunday  as  a  nurse  for  a  temporary  nursing  agency* 
She  feels  her  primary  role  is  that  of  a  homemaker;  the 
work  role  is  a  distant  second,  but  one  which  may  be  enlarged 
if  she  has  to  work  full-time  for  financial  reasons.  As 
a  homemaker,  she  reports  that  "mostly  I  feel  good  about 
being  at  home  during  the  week.    I  have  my  bad  days  when 
I  don ft< feel  like  being  a  homemaker,  mother,  anything  ~ 
when  there's  a  lot  of  work  to  be  done,  or  Ifm  not  feeling 
well  or  when  itfs  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again  everyday 
—  boredom  repetition."    However,  she  concludes,  "I  guess 
really  and  truly...,  when  I  deal  with  it  honestly,  I'd 
rather  be  at  home  than  any  place  elde  because  I  can  do 
things  at  my  own  pace....11    She  feels  it  is  best  for  her, 
children  that  she's  home  and  her  husband  shares  this  opinion. 
As  a  part-time  worker,  she  .reports  that  her  husband  and 
her  four  sons  do  not  like  her  working  weekends,  but, -she 
continues,  flwe  do  need  the  extra  money  so*  it's  just  something 
that  has  to  be  done  and  everybody  has  to,  accept."  She 
had  worked  the. night  shift  but  this  upset  her  three-year-old 
son  so  she  switched  to  weekend  days.    With  respect  to  her 
job,  she  says  that  "I  enjoy  getting  away  from  the  house, 
sometimes,"  although  "sometimes  I  really  don't  want  to 
but  once  I  get  out  of ,  the  house  it's  setter.    Itfs  better 
for  me  too,  I'm  sure."    She  "likes  wording  in  the  hospital 
and  ...  being  a  nurse;'  however,    her  job  has  its  ups  and 
downs.    "Some  days  I  feel  like  I'm  doint  a  super  terrific 
job  and  feel  good  about  helping  people  and  other  days  I 
wonder  what  the  heck  I'm  doing  there."  \ 

In  addition  to  the  stress  of  her  own  ambivalence  and 
her  family's  objections,  Mrs.  Mineo  has  two  additional 
sources  of  difficulty:    little  assistance  from  her  husband 
and  sons  with  household  work* and  the  resentment  she  feels 
as  a  result0.    "Sometimes  I'nutired  ...  and  come  home  from 
work  and  nobody's  done  any£iung  and  I  have  to  cook  and 
I  feel  angry  and  I  think  I  shouldn't  have  to  do  both  jobs." 
She  concludes  that  "on  the  whole  it  doesn't  bother  me," 
but  her  other  comments  suggest  this  may  not  be  a  completely 
accurate  summany  of  her  feelings. 

Her  part-time  work  arrangements  are  such  that  Mrs. 
Mineo 's  family  'does  not  have  to  make  very  many  adjustments 
to  accommodate  them  and  this  in  tarn  may  create  a  ^hlrd 
source  of  stress.    She  feels  that  her  husband  and  sons 
don't  mind  her  weekend  work  as  much  as  her  previous  evening 
work  hours  because  now  "I'm  there  to  cook  dinner  and  put 
the  kids  to  bed  and  see  that  things  get  done  and  that  makes 
them  feel  better."    However,  the  lack  of  adjustments  now 
perhaps  only  puts  off  bigger  and  harder  adjustments  in 
the  future.    Specifically,  on  the  one  hand,  she  reports 
that,"He  doesn't  want  me  to  have  to  work*... but  it's  becoming 
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a  necessary  tiling  and  the  money  does  help  out  because 
it  cakes  some  of  the  sfcwrfcfl.  off  him."    On  the  other  hand, 
though,  he  feels  that  if  she\has  to  work^yH^ould  prefer 
"that  it  be  full-time*    BeforAshe  will  ccma^aer  this  work, 
'    however,  she  says  vehemently  that  "there's  going  to  have 
to  be  some  changes *in  this  house  —  I  can't  do  both.  ■  I 
can't  work  full-time  and  do  everything  around  here.  Every- 
body's going  to  have  to  help  out  with  the  housework  — " 

I  can't  have  everything  on  my  shoulders.  I  won't  be  able 

to  cope,  am  not  Wonder  Woman."    These  things  have  held  her 
back  from  full-time  work  because  "we  haven't  been  able 
to  decide  on  these  changes."    Her  husband  is^getting  better, 
but  "it's-  still  a  struggle." 

The  Miheos  are  an  extreme  case  in  the  sample,  but  they  illustrate 
aspects  of  issues  some  of  the  other  part-time  working  women 
also  mentioned:    the  satisfactions  and  frustrations  of  both 
paid  employment  and  housework,  difficulties  in  the  family's 
adjustment  to  maternal  employment,  the  attempt  to  arrange  work 
so  tha£  child  care  is  kept  within  the  immediate  family,  and 
the  complexity  of  the  husband's  attitudes  about  the  wife's  employ- 
ment. 

The  Mineo  case  also  points  to  the  importance  of  the  husband '.s 
household  assistance.    The  examination  of  the  interview  material 
concerning  housewc^pi** shows  that  more  than  half  of  th^  husbands 
of  part-time  working  mothers  help  out  around  the  house  and  the 
remainder  appear  to  provide  very  little  such  assistance.  As 
other  studies  of  husband's  involvement  in  housework  have  shown, 
the  majority  of  the  husbands  who  are  involved  with  it  "help 
out."    Specifically,  they  assist  their  wives  who  are  ultimately 
responsible  for  a  task,  rather  than  assuming  responsibility 
for  the  task  themselves  (Weiss  and  the  Working  Family  Project, 
197*J,  Note  1).    Helping  out  behayior  ranges  from  a  mother  who 
reported  "I  do  it  all  .unless  I'm  sick  and  then  my  husband  does 
it... but  I  have  to  be  sick  or  very  tired  before  he  will  help" 
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to  -those  who  indicate  their  husbands  always  -help  if  they  ask 
them  to.    There  are  also  a  few  women  who  mention  that  their 
husbands  do  take  the  initiative  in  doing  household  tasks.  One 
woman  who  works  from  9  to  2  daily,  for  example,  says  of  her 
night  shift-working  husband,  "He  helps  me  a  lot  by  doing  things 
during  the  week  and  when  the  weekend  comes,  if  all  the  housework 
isn't  done,  the  two  of  us  will  do  H  together."    In  a  few  of 
the  families  there  are  indications  that,  the  division  of  household 
tasks  is  a  volatile  issuei  there  are  also  several  women,  who 
like  Mrs.    Mineo,  noted  that  if  they  went  to  work  full-time, 
-their  husbands  would  have  to  get  more  involved. 

The  analysis  of  employed  women's- perceptions  of  their  husband's 
attitudes  about  working  shows  that  the  majority  believe  their 

husbands  annf»nvo  i-vf*  fKa  -t «,  *.  —         ,  _     „   .    -  _  ,  , 

—  •  -  -*  j/ai  i,-nun;  empxyyraeno  ior  a  variety 

of  reasons!    it  makes  the  wife  happy,  it  gives  her  a  break, 

it  brings  in  extra  money,  it's  only  part-time  so  she  can  be 

at  home  a  lot.    Those  who  are  not  part  of  this  majority  fall 

into  four  groups.    First,  the  three  women  who  work  at  home  as 

daycare  mothers  all  have  husbands  who  are  happy  because  their 

wives  are  at  home.    As  one  of  these  women , expressed  it,  "He 

feels  very  good  about  it;  he's  glad  that  I'm  home  and  doesn't 

want  me  to  work  outside."    Second,  there  are  three  women  who 

commented  only  that  their  husbands  leave  the  choice  of  whether 

or  not  to  work  up  to  them.    Third,  there  are  four  women  who 

have  husbands  who  would  'strongly  prefer  they  did  not  work;  three 

of  these  wives  agree  with  their  husbands,  but  work  because  of* 

family  financial  necessity.    Finally,  in  several  cases  the  (omen's 

i 

comments. indicate  that  their  husbands  have  mildly  negative  or 
ambivalent  feelings.    For  example: 
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•I  donft  know  if  he  minds  me  working  or  not,    I  think  hefs 
reconciled  himself  to  this  fact.   ^He^likes  the  $xtra  money, 
too.    We've  become  real  used  to  having  it.    (Clerical  worker, 
20  hours  a  week) 

-Working  one  day  a  week  is  fine*    He  doesn't  object*  If 
it  were  full-time  there  would  be  a  hassle;  he's  of  the 
opinion  that  women  should  stay  home.    My  working  was  a 
^hard  ad juitment , f or  him.    (Nurse,  8  hours 'a  week) 

•He  did  not  really  want  me  to  go  back,  even  part-time* 
He  is  fine  about  my  working.  . He*  said  'we  don't'  need 
the  money,'  but  I  explained  to  him  .that  it  was  just  nice 
\  '  to  tyave  my  own  money  —  to  buy  presents  or  whatever.  I 
make  good  money  and  it's  worked  out  well.  (Beautician, 
12  hours  a  week) 

In  summary,,  for  the  majority  of  mothers  employed  part-time^ 
the  pros  of  part-time  work  outweight  the  cons.    The  amount  of 
time  'they  work  allows  them  to  balance  their  own  need  to  work 
and  get  out  of  the  home  with  thejlr  perceptions  of  their-  children's 
needs  for  parenting  time  and  activities/*  The  dilemmas  they 
describe  include  the  trade-off  of  ,social  contact  for  work  at 
home  by  the  home  workers,  the  trade-off  of  tjfme  together  as 
.a  couple  and  as  a  family  for  family-produc&3  child  care  for  * 
those  employing  serial  arrangements,''  and  th/  dilemmas  involved 
in  the  attempt  .to  balance  personal  and  familial  needs.    As  the 
next  section  suggests,  the  latter  two  of  these  dilemmas  are 
even  sharper  in  the  case  of  many ^full-time  workers. 


9 
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Perceptions  of  Ful^-time.  Wor&ers 
The^6enty-six  fdll-time  working  toothers  are  divided  among 
service,  clerical,  and  professional  (primarily  teaching)  occupations. 
FiVe  ,of  these  women  are  home  day  "care  providers  and  nine  coordinate 
their  working  hours  with  their  husband's/so,  that  child  care  is 
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the  sole  responsibility  of  the  immediate  family.    This  latter 
group  is  almost  equally  divided  between  women  working  days  and 
nights.    Four  work  days  and  have  husbands  who  work  the  afternoon 
(usually '3  or  H  to  11  or  12)  or  the  night  (11  or  12  to  7  or 
8)  shift;  five  work  the  afternoon  or  evening  shift  while  their 
husbands  work  during  the  day. 

Serial  Care  Families  __, 

\     One  of  the  primary  benefits  and  perhaps  motivations  of 
the  group  of  nine  full-time  working  mothers  who  have  the  serial 
oare  arrangement  is  that  they  do  not  have  to  use  out3ide  child 
care.    Eight  of  the  nine  mentioned  this  in  evaluating  their 
working  situation.    As  one  mother  whose  husband  chose  shift 
work  in  order  to  be  home  wit-.h 

~  ~    -*       —  *  —  v»    4**hj    mi  ^    wui  JSCU 

evaluated  her  arrangement,  "My  girlfriend  asks 'me  if  I' have  ' 
working  mother's  syndrome  —  (guilt  at  not  being  home  with  childr 
I  don't.    I  feel  the  boys  aren'£  missing  anything  because  my 
husband's  home  with  them."*  if  is  unclear  how  many  of  the  others 

1 

deliberately  chj>sg  tc-work  such  coordinated  shifts  to  facilitate 
child  care,  but?  there  are  hints  that  a  number  did  so  for, both 
quality  of  care  and  financial  reasons.    As  in  the  case  of  the  1 
part-time  working  mothers  who  had  serial  care  arrangements, 
many  full-time  workers  noted  that  their, children  got  to  spend 
mutually  beneficial  time  with  their  fathers.    "He  devotes  more 
time  than  when  I  wasn't  working,"  one  afternoon  shift  working 
mother  said. 

This  serial  care  coordination  again    comes  at  the  cost 
of  time  for  the  parents  together,  a  trade-off  which  was  often 
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explicitly  recognized.    "It's  hard  personally  for  the  two  of 
us,  but  it's  helping  my  son,"  one  mother  noted.    None  of  the 
nine  mothers  failed  to  mention  how  difficult  their  child  care 
arrangements  were  for  their  husbands  and  themselves.  Examination 
of  the  families  daily  schedules  shows  that  they  do  have  little 
if  any  time  together  at  home.    The  case  of  the  Lenkowskis  is 
a  good  example. 


The  Lenkowskis 


Mrs.  Lenkowski  is  a  manager  of  a  small  store  and  her 
husband  is  a  factory  foremen.    She  works  daily  from  7  to 
2;H5  and  her  husband  works  the  afternoon  shift.  "It's 
hard,"  Mrs.  Lenkowski  said,  "we  see  each  other  about  15 
minutes  a,  day,  five  days  a  week  and  he  works-  a  lot  of  Saturdays. 
I'm  up  at  5:30  am  every  morning  so  I  can't  wait  up  for 
\      him.    We  talk  on  the  phone  during  the  day  but  that's  it." 
\.     She  says  her  husband  fee?.s  bad  when  he  works  on  Saturday 
^  but  they  need  the  money.    The  family  feels  the  effect  of 
"  Saturday  work  acutely  because  they  have  so  little  time 
together  as  a  gioup. 


Another  mother  who  works  nights  in  the  business  s.he  and  her 

husband  own  feels  that  work  dominates  their  life.  don't 

m.inci  working,"  she  said,  "but  I  just  don't  like  the  fact  that 

I'm  working  and  my  husband  is  working  and  we're  never  together. 

Someone's  always  walking  out  and  this  bothers  me  as  far  as  our 

personal  life  goes'..."    She 'adds,  "The  only  good  day  of  the 

week  is  Sunday  because  we're  all  together."    The  view  of  one 

motj|gr  summarizes  the  feelings  of  the  otherb\/bout  the  impact 

of  this  work  pattern  on  the  parents:    "With  our  different  schedules, 

it's  TERRIBLE  for  us." 

*  There  are  some  hints  that  a  few  of  these  families  feel 
slightly  out-of-kilter,  and  that  they  worry  that  their  work 
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arrangements  affect  their  capacity  to  be  a  normal  and  effective 4 
family  group.    One  mother  said  that  her  husband  works  the  night 
shift  and  that  "he  wishes  he  were  home  at  -night  so  that  we  could 
all  be  together  and  be  more  like  a  real  family."    In  the  case 
of  the  Lenkowskis,  there  are  far-reaching  implications  of  being 
"off-schedule:" 

-I  wish  he    could  get  himself  straight  hours1  so  our  three- 
year-old  could  get  up  earlier..-..    As  it  is,  he  sleeps 
late  cause  he  works  second  shift  and  so  I  have  to  keep 
our  son  up  late  so  he  doesn't  get  up  without  apyone  to 
watch  him  in  the  morning.    Meanwhile,  I  not  only""don't 
get  the  sleep  I  need  since  I'm  up  at  5:30,  but  I  don't 
get  any  time  to  myself  like  I  would  for  an  hour  or  two 
if  my  younger  son  went  to  bed  with  the  older  one....  I 
feel  I'm  with  them  more  than  he  is;  it's'  not  shared  responsi- 
bility.   Working  nights  is  hard  on  him  too,  I  know.  It's 
like  purgatory. 

Working  the  night  shift  is  a  problem  for  another  mother  because 
she  gets  home  late,  sometimes  at  4  am,  but  she  has  to  be  up 
at  7  for  her  children.     "It  really  runs  me^down,"  she  reports. 

M 

As  was  the  case  with  the  women  who  work  part-time  and  have 
similar  serial  child  c^re  arrangements,  these  families  trade-off 
time  with  their  spouses  and  time  for  the  family  to  be  all  together 
for  the  benefits  of  child  care  provided"  by  immediate  family 
members.    Unlike  the  part-time  workers,  however,  many  of  these 
families'  scheduler  allow  them  almost  no  time  together,  particularly 
during  the  week.    This  is  very  stressful  for  many  of  them. 
However,  with  the  exception  of  one  mother  whose>  sole  reason 
for  employment  is  financial  need,  these  mothers  speak  positively 
about  working  and  gave  no  evidence  of  plans  to  quit.  Several 
did  comment  that  they  see  their  present  shift  and  serial  care 
arrangement  as  time-limited,  only  "okay  for  now."  .One  also 
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mentioned  that  when  her  daughter  goes  to  school  she  planned 
to  change  from  the  evening  shift  to  one  which  allowed  her  to 
-  be  home  when  her  daughter  returned  from  school. 


Evaluations  of  Full-time  Work  and  Its  Effect  on  the  Family 

Turning  to  the  full-time  working  mothers'  evaluations  of  • 
employment,  the  majority  are  generally  positive.  Specifically, 
taking  all  of  each  mother's  comments  about  working  into  account, 
seventeen  prefer  to  be  working,  three  would  prefer  not  to  be, 
and  six  appear  to,  be  anbivalent.    The  three  who  said  they  do 
not  like  to  work  include  a  mothej-  who  was  quitting  her  job  imminently 
because  she  feels  it  is  too  difficult  to  manage  with'thrjee  small 
children,  one  who  is  tired  of  hassles  with  sitters,  and ja  day 
care  mother  who  would  rather  not  have  to  work  at  all. 

Those  who  seem  ambivalent  about  working  cite  an  approximately 
equal  number  of  strong  positive  and  negative  factors.  This 
position  is  exemplified  by  the  case  of  a  teacher  who  said: 


-Sometimes  it's  extremely  fulfilling  and  other  times  it's 
extremely  frustrating.    I  always  seem  to  feel  both  ends 
of  the  spectrum.    A  big  problem  is  that.  I  don't  have  enough 
time  to  complete  my  work  at  school  so  I  always  end  up  having 
to  take  work  home  . .  *    I  don't  have  enough  time  to  clean, 
spend  time  with  my  daughter,  make  supper,  do  dishes,  wash 
my  hair  and  still  correct  30  math  exam's.    I  get  so  tired  • 
sometimes.    Then  I  sleep  in  and  end  up  yelling  at  my  daughter 

because  she  isn't  doing  -something  fast  enough   Sometimes 

it  puts  a  lot  of  pressure  on  me,  but  I  feel  I  need  to  do 
it  both  financially  and  for  the  growth  I  get  out  of  it... it's 
necessary  for  my  aental  health.* 

Another  of  the  teachers  echoed  this  view  when  ohe  said  that 

she  "loves"  teaching  but  that  "there  aren't  enough  hours  in 

the  day  to  do  everything  I ^need  to  do."    The  third  mother  with 

ambivalent  feelings  has  her  own  business  and  works  mainly  for 
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financial  reasons.    On 'the  orte  hand,  she  feels  working  is  detrimental 
to  her  children  and  therefore  she  doesn't  "really  want  to  work." 
On  the  other  hand,  she  notes  that  she  also  likes  working  and 
her  paycheck  for  what  they  represent:    "One  of  the  things  that  x 
I  enjoy  about  my  job  is  that  it  gives  me  independence. . .a  little 
of  my  own  money  and  time  by  myself.    When  I'm  not  working,  I- 
don't  like  the  feeling  my  husband  gives  me  of  being  totally 
dependent  on  him.  I'm  not  that  kind  of  person."    Another  of 
the  ambivalent  mothers  (fee?.s  her  financial  contribution  to  the 
family  i3  important;  she  enjoys  her  job  because  it  entails  meeting 

people  and  she  feels  getting  away  from  her  family .makes  her    '  I 

i 

more  patient.    But  at  the  same  time,  working  leaves  her  very 
tired  and  she  can't  do  her  housework  adequately  nor  spend  sufficient 
time  with  her  children.    "You're  always  rushing,"  she  said, 
"or  pinched  for- time"  so  that" you  can't  do  important  things 
right."    It  can  be  argued  that  most  of  the  mothers  have  some 
ambivalent  feelings' because  they  describe  both  positive  and 
negative  feelings  or  consequences  of  their  full-time  employment. 
This  is  true,  but  in  the  above, four  cases  the  pro's  and  con's 

each  seem  strong  and/or  to 'produce  a  distinctive  disquiet 

\ 

which  is  stressful  over  and  above  the  particular  stresses  inherent 
in  the  work  situation  per  se. 

The  seventeen  mothers  who  are  primarily  positive  about 
working  full-time  cite  a  number  of  work-related  benefitO  Financial 
incentives  are  important  because  they  involve  a  contribution 
to  the  family's  overall  economic  well-being  and  because  earnings 
lead  to  a, sense  of  self-esteem  and  independence.    "I  like  having 
money  of  my  own,"  a  clerical  worker  said,  "it  makes  me  more 

i 
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independent  and  able  to  do  some  of  the  things  I  want."  The 
most  frequent  complaint  about  jobs  per  se  is  also  financial: 


they  .do  not  pay  enough.    About  „alf  of  the  mothers  responded 
that  they  needed  to  get  out  of  the  house  and  to  work  for  "mental 
health"  reasons.    For  example: 


-If  I  wasn't  working  I'd  be  climbing  the  walls.    I  was 
very  glad  to  get  back  after  I  had  my  last  child.:. I  enjoy 
my  job.    I'm  not  one  to  be  home  all  day... at  least  during 
the  day  I'm  with  adults.     (Manager,  37  hours  a  week) 

-I  think  I'm  ;nore  at  ease  with  myself  if  I  can  get  but 
of  the  house. . .things  .don't  get  on  my  nerves  as  easily 
—  it's  sort  of  a  release.     (Service  worker,,  40  hours  a 
week) 

-I  enjoy  working.    It  works  out  fine.    I  need  to  work. 
Financially  Without  me  workirg,  we  wouldn't  make  'it.  I 
need  to  work  for  me  —  for  the  outside  interest.    I  need 
the  stimulation  outside  the  home.    It  relieves  tension 
/   for  me... if  I  was  home  every  day,  I  wouldn't  grow  as  a 
'  person.     (Manager,  40  hours  a  week) 

-I  enjoy  my  job  arid  feel  it  is  necessary  for  my  mental 
health,  but  it's  a  darned  good  thing  we  have  long  vacations* 
(Teacher,  45  hours  a  week) 

-I  like  wording.    I  have  got  to  be  invblved.    I  don't  know 
what  I'd  do  if  I  had  all  that  free  time  on  my  hands.  (College 
teacher,  40  hours  a  week) 

-I  like  it.    I  don't  know  how  long  I'll  like  it   You 

sit  home  for  so  many  years  and  there's  nothing  to  look 
forward  to  —  this  is  variety  for  awhile....  (Machine 
operator,  40  hours  a  week) 

More  than  half  of  the  mothers  also  report  that  they  like  the 
kind  of  work  that  they  do.    Most  of  the  women  in  professional 
jobs  mention  some  intrinsic  job  qualities,  while  those  in  non- 
professional jobs  were  less  likely  to  do  so.  Specifically, 


factory  or  clerical  positions.    This  breakdown  suggests  that 


six  of  thesB  women  are  teachers  or  related  professional  and 
technical  workers*  two  are  in  managerial  johs,  and  six  are  in 
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there  may  be  some  tendency  for  those  in  professional  jobs  to 
mention  intrinsic  qualities  of  their  jobs,  while  those  in  other 
occupational  groups  focus  on  the  financial  rewards,  opportunity 
to  get  out  of  the  house,  and  the  like. 

Some  of  the  statements  about  work,  including  some  of  those 
cited  above,  relate  to  the  mother's  self-esteem  and  feelings 
about  herself  as  a  person.    As  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  part-time 
workers,  a  number  of  these  full-time  workers  speak  of  their 
need  for  work  as  well  as  family,  roles  in  order  to  maintain  their 
sense  of  themselves  as  people.-   As  one  of  the  mothers,  a  saleswoman, 
explains:     "1  like    my  job.     I  can  get  out  and  be  a  person  , 
myself  —  not  just  a  mother  and  wife.    I  can  be  me.    It  gives 
you  a  chance  to  keep  your  identity."    In  analyzing  the  interview 
material,  it  *s  clear  that  many  c-f  these  women  need  and  achieve 
a  sense  of  themselves  independent  of  their  families  through 
employment . 

Initial  analysis  of  the  homemakers '  ^valuations  of  their 
situations  suggests  that  they  also  have  similar  needs;  many  speak 
of  the  need  to  get  out  of  the  house,  have  some  time  for  themselves, 
engage  in  activities  away  from  their  families,  and  interact  with 
other  adults.    The  opportunity  to  meet  these  needs  through  membership 
in  a  club  or  craft  group,  or  activities  such  as  a  night  out 
with  other  women  bo^drnvg,  are  cited  as  opportunities  to  be  something 
other  than  a  mother.    Perhaps  there  ii  u  sense  in  which  a  break 
from  mothering  is  a  requisite  to  good  parenting  for  workers 
and  non-workers  alike.    Time  away  from  the  family  is  seen  as  V 
making  the  experience  more  valuable.    This  is  clearly  the  sentiment 
of  a  number  of  the  mothers  and  one  which  a  clerical  worker  articulates 
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clearly.    In  response  to  a  question  about  how  she  and  her  daughter, 
get  along,  she  responded:    "Good.    I  think  working  has  helped 
that  because  I  appreciate  her  more  than  when  shefs  on  my  neck 
every  minute  all  day  long*    Then  you  end  up  screaming  ^nd  yelling 
at  them.    I'm  more  tolerant  and  patient  with  her  now  that  I 
don't  see  her  as  much." 

The  full-tirile  workers  also  referred  to  a  number'of  ways 
in  which  working  can  create  difficulties  for  them  as  parents  . 
and  for  their  children.    Four  of  the  five  teachers  said  that 
their  jobs  required  them  to  work  at  home  in  the  evening  and 
that  this  was  very  disruptive  for  them  and  deprived . their  children^ 
of  time  with  their  mothers-.    "I  wish  I  had  less  work  to  bring  * 
home  with  me,n  one  said,  VI  hate,  hate,  hate  having  to  come 

home  from  school  and  still  have  to  do  more  work  before  I  go 

1 

in  the  next  day. 11    Another  said,  "If  I  c6uld  teach  and  come 
home  and  leave  it  at  school  it  &ould  be  great,  but  you  eanft 
do  that.    You  have  to  plan  for  the  ne*t  day  and  correct  papers 
and  things  like  that;  it's  a  question  of  time."    As  a  result, 
she  works  after  her  daughter  goes  to  bed,  "which  means  I  don't 
get  to  bed  until  1:30  or  2:00*  a.m.  and  my  own  health  suffers." 
Evening  work,  perhaps  more  frequent  in  professional  occupational^ 
is  hence  an  important  source  of  stress  for  these  teachers. 

Several  mothers  also  mentioned  that  problems  at  work  or 
weariness  from  work  sometimes  carried  over  negatively  into  the 
family.    One  university  researcher  observed  'that  "It  reflects 
on  me  when  I  am  not  happy  at  work  and  £he  repercussions  are 
sometimes  felt  cluring  the  weekend  here  at  home."    She  then  added, 
"I  shouldn't  burden  them  with  what's  happening  with  me  at  worlc." 
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Another  mother,  a  teac^r,  has  a  very  demanding  job  which  she 
feels  makes  her  tired  and  less  patient  at  home  at  night  and  ( 
on  weekends.     "It  means  a  constant  juggling  of  priorities  anil 
energy  and  always  feeling  like  something  is  slighted."  She 
feels  that  her  child  is  probably  affected  by  this;  she  is  "less 
patient  with  her,  less  likely  to  try_and  work  out  alternatives 
for  her-,  and- therefore  she  probably  has  more  tantrums,  but  then 
again,  she's  at'  the  age  for  tantrums."    Because  her  mother  is 
not  always  around,  she  feels  her  daughter  "asks  me  to  hold  her 
and  sticks  closeby  when  I'm  around."    This  mother  is  glad  she 
has  the  summers  off  to  devote  to  her  family  and  that  her  daughter, 
has  a  good  nursery  school  which  she  enjoys.    The  press  of  limited 
time  is  very  much  an/on-going  source  of  stress'  in  many  of  these 
families. 

About  a  quarter  of  the  twenty-one  mothers  working  outside 
the  home  specifically  noted  that  their  jobs  did  not  allow  --hem 
to  spend  enough  time  with  their  children.    One  woman  who  has 
her  own  small  business  and  works  due  to  financial  need,  said, 
"I  enjoy  my  kids  and  I  find  that  there's  always  more,  much  more 
attention  that  they  need  and  I  want  to  give  them  than  is  possible. 
Work  generally  interferes  with  time  I  think  a  young  child  needs 
with  his  mother."    A  sales  workei  observed  that  ^Having  to  work 
makes  it  hard  to  be  a  parent  because  you  can't  be  with  your 
child  as  much  as  you  should  be."    k  clerical  worker  reported 
that  she  "can't  spend  the  time  I'd  like,  or  that  I  used  to, 
with  my  daughter"  and  she  feels  she  is  "always  rushing  or  pinched 
for  time."    Others,  however,  feepthat  although  they  have  less 
time  with  their  children,  what  li\ne  they  do  have  is  special 
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'  and  put  to  good  use.    About  a  quarter  of  the  mothers  would  prefer 
to  work  fewer  hours  and  not  to  work  on  weekends  or  holidays. 

> 

'Several  would  work  part-time  if  such  jobs  were  available  and 
well-paid. 

Difficulties  at  the  daily  transition  point  between  home 
and  work,  the  time  of  leave-taking,  are  an  issue  for  about  a 
quarter  of  these  families,     "There  are  times  when  she  pleads 
with  me  to  stay  home  and  that  just  breaks  my  heart,"  a  teacher 
said.    Another  teacher  echoed  these  remarks  with'  the  statement 
"It  really  seems  to  bother  her.    She  tells  me  'I  don't  want 
'you  to'go,  Mommy. *  I  feel  guilty  about  it  at  times,  especially 
when  I  have  to  bring  papers  home...."    Others  also  report  they 
find  it  hard  to  le^ye  even  when  their  children  do  not  seem  to 
mind.    This  exit  situation  was  one  of  the  primary  instances 
these  women  referred  to  as-  guilt-producing  for  them. 

Good  child  care  is  also  cited  as  an  important  source  of 
support  by  many  of  the  women  who  do  not  keep  it  within  the  immediate 
family.    The  four  who  have  relatives  caring  for  their  children 
all  use  grandparents.    Three  of  these  mothers  state  they  would 
consider  not  working  if  such  child  care  were  unavailable.  Grandparents 
are  valued  because  the  mothers  trust  them;  they  are  described 
as  "loving  and  responsible,"  and  "dependable."    The  only  complaint 
is  that  grandparents  sometimes  spoil  the  child.    Only  one  of 
these  mothers  mentioned  major  drawbacks  in  such  care;  the  woman 
is  planning  to  send  her  son  to  a  local  church1 s  child  care  program 
i.       to  "wean  him"  from  her  parents,  "give  him  access  to  other  children, 
and  prepare  him  for  school." 

Seven  of  the  nine  families  who  rely  on  sitters  and  day 
ERJ£  care  or  full-day  nursery  facilities  are  generally  pleased  with 
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1    their  arrangements.    Those  using  such  care  typically  cite  benefits 
for  bothythems elves  and  their  children:    One  mother  using  a 
local  developmentally  oriented  day  care  center  described  her 
feelings  this  way: 

My  daughter  has  better  developmental  abilities  as  a  result 
of  going  there  and, she's  happier  there  than  she  would  be 
at  home.     I'm  happy  with  it.    I  want  and  need  to  work  and 
this  day  care  situation  eliminates  any  tension  or  guilt 
I  might  otherwise  have,' or  hostility  I  would  feel  if  I 
had  to  stay  home. 

Other  benefits  for  the  child  include  enriching  programs,  personnel 

who  care  about  and- are  specially  trained  to  work  with  children 

and  access  to  other  children  and  adults.    The  primary  benefit 

for  the  mothers  is  the  peace  of  mind  accruing  from  child  care 

arrangements  they  regard  as  beneficial  for  their  children. 

"Having  a  day  care  center  we  have  complete  confidence  in  makes 

it  easier  for  all  of  us.    My  three-year-old  loves  it  and*  we 

don't  have  to  feei  guilty,"  a  university  teacher  said,  and  several 

others  expressed  similar  sentiments.    Scattered  complaints  about 

child  care  focused  on  difficulties  when  the  child  was  sick 

or  the  center  was  closed,  and  on  the  inconvenience  of  daily  center 

i 

hours . 

Two  of1 the  mothers  were  exceptionally  unhappy  with  their 
child  care:  one  was  planning  to  find  another  sitter  because 
she  could  not  afford  the  extra  vcost  of  a  day  care  center,  and 
the  other  was  quitting  her  job  imminently.    The  latter  mother, 
Mrs.  Green,    is  more  discontented  with  her  work  and  child  care 
arrangements  than  any  other  full-time  working  mother.    Her  case 
collects  together  many  of  the  negative  feelings  expressed  by4 
some  of  the  other  less  discontented  mothers. 
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The  Greens 


Mrs.  Green  works  forty  hours  a  week  as  a  secretary. 
.She  explained  that  she  was  not  planning  to  work  after  she 
had  children.    However,  :her  husband  was  unemployed  so  she 
got  a  job  because  "You  have  to  pull  together."    She  explained 
that  working  was  not  so  difficult  when  she  had  fewer  children 
now  with  four,  she  finds  it  very  difficult.    "I  don't  like 
working,"  she  said,  "we  don'i  have  any  kind  of  life.  When 
ycu  work  you're  constantly  racing  around...    and  there's 
never  any  relaxation  —  work,  come  home,  and  work,  go  to 
bed,  .get  up  and  go  to  work,  come  home  and  work,  go  to  bed, 
over  and  over  with  no  respite.    It's  not  my  idea  of  living." 
She  also  finds  it  a  "constant  battle  trying  to  keep  up 
with  the  housework";  her  husband  provides  little,  if  any, 
assistance. 

She  feels  she  does  not  ^ave  enough  time  to  spend  with 
, her  children,  particularly  "to  teach  them  things  they  should 
have  for  school."    She  says  she  is  tired  after  a  full  day's 
work  and  that  she  sometimes  is  impatient'  and  "overreacts 
to  little  things."'  In  describing  her  husband's  parenting, 
Mrs.  Green  says,  "there's  room  for  improvement"  because 
he's  "not  tolerant  enough."    She  hopes  that  will  change 
when  she  is  home  all  of  the  time. 

Mrs.  Green. has  used  the  same  day  care  mother  for  oeveral 
years.    At  first  she  was  pleased  to  have  her  three-year- 
old  there,  because  this  child  had  a  difficult  time  when 
a  younger-  sibling  was  born.    However,  now  she  feels  the 
children  do  .not  get  "good  enough  care."  Specifically, 
she  observed  that  "There's  a  lot  of  things  going  on  I  don't 
approve  of  and  even  when  I  point  ''them  out  to  my  daughter 
it  does  no  good....    If  you're  paying  you  expect  to  have 
3omesay  in  how  things  are  done...    However,  the  day  care 
mother  now  takes  In  too  many  childre'n,  the  children  watch 
-too  much  television,  and,  they  rarely  get  outside."  As 
a  result,,  "It  makes  it  even  harder  to  go  to  work  every 
day  when  you1  don't  feel  good  about ^your  children's  day  . 
care  situation." 

* 

A  week  after  the  interview  was  conducted,  Mrs.  Green 
was  quitting  work.    She  says  she  arid  her  husband  have  "mixed 
feelings"  about  this,  not  least  because  she  does  not  "know 
if  we'll  make  out  with  me  not  working  anymore,  because 
it  was  hard  enough  with  me  working." 


The  ureen  case  illustrates  the  kind  of  tight  schedule  and 
the  routine  of  the  daily  time  crunch  many  such  dual-worker  families 
experience.    The  negative  implications  of  the  schedule  and  crunch 


are  perceived  to  be  felt  by  everyone,  adults  and  children  alike. 
However,  two  of  the  things  that  other  sample  mothers  report 
help  enormously  are  not  present  here,  household  help  from  Mr. 
Green  and  good  ehild  care.  / 


Fathers1  Attitudes  Toward  Maternal  Employment 
The  mothers*  perceptions  of  their  husbands1  attitudes  toward 
maternal  employment  reveal  a  complex  set  of  feelings.  Nearly 
half  of  the  husbands  are  reported  to  favor  their  wives1  working, 
primarily  for  financial  reasons,  although  some  are  still  clearly 
ambivalent  about  it: 


-He  likes  it,  h^.  knows  we  need  the  money    and  that    I  need 
^to  get  out  of  the  house.. *     (Factory  worker) 

-He'd  rather  have  me  at  home,  but  he  knows  I  have  to  work  — 
financially.  (Teacher) 

-He  loves  it.    He  says  if  our  mortgage  werenft  so  high' 
I  wouldn't  have  to  work,  though.    When  our  three-year-old 
gets  >on  his  nerves,  he  wishes  I  was  here....  (Service 
^manager)  . 

-The  money  is  nice^  the  bills'  going  down  is  nice,  but 
he  feels  as  I  do,  that  it  would  be  better  if  I  was  home 
full-time,  but  w.e  need  the  money.     (Clerical  worker) 

-Good,  he  likes  me  working,  I  think... he  likes  the  money. 
(Factory  machinist) 

-He  wants  me  to  work  because  we  have  to  have  the  money... 
(Factory  machinist) 

-I  don't  know.    I  think  financially  he  thinks  it's  helped  • 
a  lot,  but  other  than  that,  it  hasn't.     (Clerical  worker) 

Many  of  the  remainder  of  the  women  reported  that  their  husbands 

liked  their  employment  or  accepted  their  choice  in  the  matter. 

Three  report  that  their  husbands  would  prefer  that  they  were 

not  employed;  they  expressed  some  variant  of  the  following: 
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wItrs  hard  for  him,  hefs  the  type  that  thinks  a  wife  should 
be  at  home.n 

More  than  half  of  these  wives  report  that  their  husbands 
help  them  with  household  work, -as  Table  5.2  below  indicates  r 


Table  5.2 

Full-Time  Employed  Mothers' 
Perceptions  of  Fathers*  Assistance 
with  Household  -Tasks 


Mother  does 
majority  of 
,  household  tasks 
with  little  help 
from  father  ' 

Mother  gets  : 
substantial  help' 
from  ^father  on/ 
household  tasks 

r 

»   Mother  feels  she  does 
'not* get  enough  help 
from  father 

6 

15 

•     -  '  5 

N=26' 

This  assistance  ranges  from  occasional  help  such  as  dinner  preparation 

v 

on  evenings  when  the  wife  works  late  to  an  approximate  equal  split 
of  most  of  the  major  daily  and  weekly  chores.    It  is  interesting 

to  note  that  unlike  the  case  of*  the  part-<tirae  workers,  many 

J*     '    *  '  ~~ 

of  the  specific  tasks  these  women  report  their  husbands  perform 

/• 

are  not  traditionally  male  ones.    They  include  tasks  such  as 

cooking,  cleaning,  dishes,  laundry,  Vacuuming,  and  the  like. 

About  a  fifth  of  them  note  some  variant  of  6he  view  expressed 

by  a  woman  who  ijs  employed  in  a  family  business:    "We  both  do 

it.    The  days  I  work,  he  takes  care  of  the  house, and  the  days 

he  works  I  take  care  of  the  house.    It's  a  fifty-fifty  deal. 

We  both  do  everything,  we're  very  compatible  in  that  respect. 11 

Another  couple  arranges  their  11  fifty-fifty  proposition"  by  dividing 

the  responsibility  for  rooms  in  half;    "He  does  the  kids*  rooms, 

loo 
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bathroom  and  living  room,. I  do  the  kitchen,  dining  room,  and 
our  bedroom." 

Others  suggest  that  their  husbands  help  at  crucial  times; 
one  home  day  care  provider,  for  example,  is  responsible  for 
most  of  the  chores  but  "my  husband  helps  get  dinner  ready  and 
clear  the  table  every  night.    I've  got  one  in^a  million!"  Many 
of  the  men  seem  to  help„with  dinner  or  related  tasks  because 
this  is  a  daily  pressure  point  in  many  homes:    "It's  hard  to 
come  home"  from  a  full  work  day  or  school  day  and  have  a  lot 
of  household  re3Donsibilities . " 

\ 

In  some  cases  where  the  wives  work  the  evening  shift,  husbands 
are  responsible  for  all  the  mealtime  and  evening  tasks.  One 
clerical  worker,  who  works  from  3-11  pm  daily,  gave  this  account  o 
of  the  family  arrangements: 

•  * 

I  usually  do  the  housework  while  he  usually  does  the  outside 
maintenance  work  but  we're  flexible.    He  'does  housework 
.while  I'm  at  work  and  vice  versa.    I  try  to  get  as  much  ' 
of  the  washing,  cleaning,  etc.. done  during  the  day  before 
•  he  comes  home.    If  I  don't  get  it  done,  he  will  do  it  at 
night.    Our  lives-have  to  be  flexible,  if  not  itswouldn't 
work.    He  ge£s  the  kids,'  dinner,  washes  the  dishes  and 
gives  them  baths,  and  puts  then,  to  bed  most  nights. 

The  serial  care  arrangement  seems  to  promote  the  husband's  involvement 
beyond  traditionally  male  tasks;  five  of  the  nine  women  involved 
in  such  an  arrangement  said  that  their  husbands  are  intensely 
involved  in  household  work  arrangements  similar  to  the  one  described 
above.    Overall,  the  husband's  assistance  in  these  areas  is 
a  highly  valued  contribution  and  appears  to  be  one  of  the  key 
factors  in  determining  how  smoothly  these  time-and  work-pressed 
families  operate. 
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Summary  and  Implications 
Thtt  chapter  began  with  four  questions  about  working  mothers 
and  their  families;  sfome  of  the  answers  will  be  reiterated  here  ~ 
along  with  suggestions  about  their  implications  for  the  understanding 

4 

of  work  and  family  .relationships.    In  response  to  the  first 
question,  why  they  chopse,paid  employment,  these  working  mothers 
mention  a  variety  of  economic  and  more^  personal  or  developmental 
reasons.    Their  responses  hint  at  what  may  be  an  important  historical 
difference  in  women's  attitudes  about  the  relationship  between 
their  work  and  family  roles.    In  the  not  too  far  distant  past, 
one  historian  has  noted,  women  rarely  acknowledged  that  they 
were  employed  for  anything  but  financial  reasons,  because  to 
do  so  would  be  considered  dangerously  non-maternal  (Chafe,  1972). 
These  interviews  suggest  that  .time  is  past  for  many  motliers. 
Gilligan  (1977)  has  noted  in  her  research  on  the  special  trajectory 
of  women's  moral  development,  that  "the  conflict  between  self 
and  other  constitutes  the  central  moral  problem  for  women,  posing 
a. dilemma  whose  resolution  requres  a  reconciliation  between 
femininity  and  adulthood"  (pg.    490)  •    The  data  indicate  that 
this  is  an  important  problem  for  many  of*  the  mothers  and  that 
they  are  actively  working  out  their  thinking  about  what  the 
balance  between  their  personal  needs  and  their  family's  needs 
should  be.    Further,  the  imagery  that  many  of  the  mothers  use 
to  describe  the  benefits  of  work,  the  opportunity  to  get  away 
from  home,  to  interact  tfith  other  adults,  and  the  like,  suggests 
that  f,<5r  some  of  *  these  moderate  and  middle-income  women  employed 
in  primarily  non-professional  occupations,  employment  offers 
a  crucial  respite  from  their  primary°maternal  role.    This  raises 
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\ 

the  possibility  of  an  interesting  symmetry  with  men.    The  prevalent 
view  about  the  paternal  balance  between  work  and  family  is  that 
paternal  involvement  in  the  family  offers  men  a  respite  from 
their  primary  and  external  role  of  work-oriented  provider. 

■  At  the  same  time  that  women  are  thinking  about  the  above  1 
issues,  their  work  choices  are  heavily  influenced  by  their  familial 
involvement*    Perhaps  the  best  evidence  for  this  was  presented 
in  Table  5.1  with  tfce  percentages  of  women  engaged  in  home  work 
and  serial  care  arrangements.     In  response  to  the  second  question 
about  arrangements  and  adjustments  to  balance  work  and  family 
responsibilities',  many  of  the  mothers  and'  their  families  have 

t, 

worked  out  ways  to  try  to  maximize  their  child  care  and  childrearing 
time^  iri  line  with  their  ideological  position  that  these  things 
are  best  kept  within  the  family.    The  pervasiveness  of  these 
home  work  and  serial  arrangements  suggests  that  at  this  point 
in  the  development  of  work  and  family  relationships,  it  is  not 
enough  to  look  simply>  at  the  amount  of  time  worked  to  get  a 
sense  of  the  powerful  effects  of  work  on  family  life.  Rather, 
one  also  has  to  look  at  the  timing  of  work  by  family  members 
arjid  the  work  location.    There  is  further  corroboration  for  this 
point  from  evidence  collected  by  the  Michigan  Panel  Study's 
Survey  of  Income  Dynamics.    The  data  from  their  1976  interview 
with  married  women*  shows  that  in  response  to  a  question  about 
child  care  while  working,  many  mothers  reported  that  they  work 
at  home  or  that  they  and  their  husbands  work  split  shifts. 
In  fact,  these  were  the  second  most  frequently  mentioned  type 
of  arrangements  among  women  with  children  under  twelve  (Weiss, 
1981A,  Note  2). 
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The  mother's  perceptions  of  home  work  and  serial  care  make 
it  clear  that  these  arrangements  involve  difficult  trade-offs 

r    for  them.    The  home  workers  trade-off  many  of  the  social,  personal 
and  perhaps  financial  benefits  of  work  outside  the  home  for 
the  opportunity  to  care  for  their  own  children  while  they  work. 
The  serial  care  families  exchange  time  as  &  couple  and  as  a 
family  in  order  to  keep  their  child  care  withiji  the  family. 
-There  is  some  evidence,  however,  that  the  latter  arrangement 
expands  the  father's  time  and  relationship  with  his  children 
and  generally  increases  his  household  involvement. 

The  chapter  has  explored  many  aspects  of  the  mothers'  views 
about  the  costs  and  benefits" of  employment  for  themselves  and  1 
their  families.    Rather  than  review  them  all  here,  we  focus 
on  the  main  ones.    The  main  costs,  particularly  for  the  families 
in 'which  both  parents  work  full-time,  are  particularly  heavy 
in  terms  of  the  lack  of  time  with  its  many  accompanying  pressures. 
Husbands'  assistance  with  household  work  and  child  care  appears 
to  alleviate  some  of  these  pressures.    The  nature  and  amount 
of  this  assistance,  as  the  Mineos'  case  suggests,  is  currently 
being  negotiated  in  some  of  the  families.    The  benefits  are 
financial  as  well  as  personal  for  both  the  women  and  their  families, 
Some  of  the  mothers  indicate  that  working  makes  them  better 

.    parents,  although  a  few  also  think  it  has  the  opposite  effect. 

A  number  of  mothers  link  work  and  family  through  the  concept 
of  patience.     This  connection  between  patience  or  its  opposite, 
impatience,  and  work  is  important  in  the  light  of  two  factors. 
First,  patience  or  the  lack  of  it  is  a  dominant  factor  in  the 
mothers'  descriptions  and  evaluations  of  themselves  and  their 
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Table  5.3 

Percentage  of  Mothers  Who  Do  or  Do  Not 
Mention  Patience  or  Impatience 

*         *  C* 

Mention  they  or         Do  not' mention 
■  their  spouses  patience  or  impatience 

are  patient  or 

 _  impatient 

Fullrtime  working 
lot" 


mothers  73%  (19)  2756  (7) 

Part-time  working  s  .  . 

mothers  83?  (19)-  17%  (i») 

Housewives  (42)   19%  (ip)  

0thers^_who  hav.e  studied  housewives,  have  similarly  noted  how 
freqently  mothers  speak  of  patience  (Piotrkowski ,  i$7J^  Komarovsky, 
1962;  Lopata,  1971).    The  fact  that  mothers,  regardless  of  work 
status,  mention  this  concept  does  not  necessarily  meanfthat 
the  dynamics  of  patience  operate  the  same  way  irrespect\ve  of 
work  status. 

Second,  initial  analysis  suggests  that  in  the  overall 
of  white,  married  working  and  non-working  mother"*,  few  other 
•factors  besides  employment  or  the  opportunity  to  get  out  of 
the  house  were  linked  to  parental  patience *or  impatience.  The 
attempt  to  unravel  the  etiology  of  patience  has  just  begun, 
but  the  initial  analyses  presented  in  this  chapter  suggest  it 
is  both  an  interactive  and  ecologioally  influenced  behavior. 
Future  analyses  will  endeavor  to  get"  a  closer  understanding 
of  what  this  concept  and  behavior  are  in  everyday  parenting 
and  to  unravel  its  relationship  to  contextual  factors  such  as 
work  status,  work  hours,  and  husband's  household  assistance. 
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*CHAPTE 
FAMILIES  &  NEIGHBORHOODS* 
Heatfter  Weiss 

Introduction 

This  chapter  addresses  questions  about  how  parents  view 
and  evaluate  their  neighborhoods  and  about  the  ways  different 
neighborhood  ecologies  enable  and  inhibit  parents'  and  children's 
activities.    One  of  the  most  important  premises  underlying  the 
research  and  intervention  efforts  of  the  Comparative  Ecology^ 
Project  is  the  recognition  that  parents  are  embedded  in  larger 
structures  which  influence  their  capacity  to  grow  and  rear  their 
children  (Bronf enbrenner  and  Cochran,  1976;  Bronfenbt * nn*r, 
1979).    Specifically,  it  is  argued  "th>fc~iQ^order  to  understand 
what  is  happening  in  families  and  ho^ they  function  as*  contexts 
for  human  development,  it  is  not  enough  simply  to  examine  the 
internal  states  of  individuals,  or  even  the  interaction  patterns 
of  family  members  as  they  go  about  their  daily  activities  inside 
the  home"  (Cochran  and  Woolever,   1981).    Rather,  it  is  crucial 
to  examine  interactions  pith  those  external  forces  that  help 
to  shape  families  as  developmental  systems.    0n§  of  the  most 
proximate  and  potentially  coercive  of  these  forces  is  the  neighbor- 
hood!   From  the  outset,  understanding  the  effects  of  neighborhood 
ecology  on  child  development  har  been  a  key  element  in  the  project's 
research  design.    ThisN^act  is  evident  in  the  selection  of  neighbor- 
hoods in  addition  to  indi\nS^ual  families  as  sampling  units  (described 

We  gratefully  acknowledge  the  support  of  the  Charles  F.  Kettering 
Foundation  in  the  work  described  in  this  chapter*    Family  names 
used  in  this  chapter  are  ficticious. 
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in  Appendix  6.1),  the  implementation  of  programs  on  a  neighborhood 
basis,  and  in  subsequent  plans  for  data  analysis. 

Researchers  who  study  neighborhoods  recognize  that  there 
is  no  current,  clear  conceptualization  of  what  a  neighborhood 
is.     In  her  extensive  review  of  the  literature  on  urban  neighbor- 
hoods   Keller  (1968)  found, for  example,  that  neighborhood  was 
an  ambiguou3  term;  more  recent  commentators  have  also  focused 
on  this  conceptual  confusion  and  on  the  complexity  of  unraveling 
neighborhood  systems  and  their  influence  (Hojnacki,   1979;  Miller, 
1979).    One  of  the  factors  that  makes  the  conceptualization 
and  delineation  of  neighborhoods  so 'problematic  i*s  that  geographies 
and  subjectively  defined  boundaries  frequently  do  not  coincide. 
Some  neighborhoods  are  easily  defined  because  of  geographic 
isolation,  compatible  and  homogeneous  residents,  or  historical 
tradition.    Others  have  few,  if  any,  such  easily  identifiable 
markers.    This  has  led  some  to  conclude  that  a  self-definitional 
approach  is  a  useful  starting  point  for  neighborhood  research 
(Hojnacki,  J 979;  Regnier,  1976).    Simply  put,  "a  neighborhood 
is  what  the  people?  who  are  there  say  is  a  neighborhood11  (Berger 
and  Neuhaus,  1977,  p\c.    9)-    The  project  has  taken  this  subjective 
element  into  account  in  several  ways:     initially  in  drawing 
neighborhood  boundaries,  and  subsequently  in  the  use  of  semi- 
structured  and  open-ended  interview  questions  which  permit  the 
parent  to  delineate  the  neighborhood  andVdefine  its  imppr^ant 
attributes. 

Qualitative  analyses  of  the  resulting  data  show  that  neighbor- 
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hoods1  differ  widely  in  the  nature ♦and  amount  of  support  they 
provide  to  families  with  small  children.    The  analyses  of  the 
views  of  all  the  farailiss  in  the  project's  ten  program  neighborhoods, 
which  are  presented  here,  suggest  that  there  are  three  dimensions 
of  a  neighborhood  which  'are  especially  important  to  the  parents 
of  small  children:    physical  characteristics  (parks  and  yards, 

m 

for  example),  social  characteristics*  (age/  race,  and  income 

of  neighbors,  for  example),  and  perceptions  of  the  ways  in^which 

r 

the  interactions  of  people  in  the  area  affect  parenting ^and 
child  activities.    Many  researchers  limit  their  conception  of 
neighborhoods  to  geographic,  physical,  and  social  properties. 
These  properties  alone,  however,  do  not  capture  the  particular 
dynamics  of  a  neighborhood  as  they  influence  families  raising 
small  children.     As  Gump  (1976)  argues,  neighborhood, ecologies 
are  not  passive,  but  actively  coercive  in  the  ways  they  shape 
the  activities  of  everyday  life.     It  is  this  active,  dynamic 
aspect,  of  neighborhoods  which  fee  will  refer^o  as  their  social 
ecology. 

"  The  following  two  examples  serve  to  illustrate  the  multi- 
dimensional power  of  neighborhopds  defined  in  physical,  social, 
aad  interactional  terms.    The  cases  represent  two  unmixed  extremes, 
beneficent  and  malevolent  neighborhood  effects  on  childrearing. 
Both  sets  of  neighborhood  perceptions  are  from  white  single 
mothers  living  on  welfare  income  in  a  housing  project.  The 
first  one,  Mr*s.  Smith,  is  36  years  old  and  has  four  children, 
the  second,  Mrs.  South,  is  38  and  has  one  child. 
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Mrs.  Smith  says  that  her  neighborhood  in  an  inner 
city  area  of  Syracuse  "could  be  improved."    It  has  trash, 
"garbage,  and  glass  everywhere;"  her  daughter  recently 
fell  on  the  sidewalk  and  cut  her  hand  on  a'broken  bottle. 
"I  worry  about  the  neighborhood,"  she  says,  "because  it 
is  very  dangerous."    As  a  result,  she  reports  that  "I  can 
never  let  my  three-year-old  out,  ever!"    In  warm  weather 
her  children  can  only  go  outside  when  there  is  a  group 
of  them  togetner.    Mrs,  Smith  is  white  and  feels  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  racial  hostility  in  her  area;  Black 
teenagers  Recently  beat  up  her  thirteen-year-old  daughter. 
She  takes  her  children  to  a  distant  park  rather  than  the 
neighborhood  one  in  order  to  avoid  racial  problems*  She 
has  lived  in  the  neighborhood  for  seven  months  but  does 
not  know  any  of  her  neighbors .     "With  all  this  bad  stuff 
that  goes  on  around  here,"  she  says,  "I  worry  all  the  time." 
She  feels  especially  vulnerable  as  a  single  parent  in  this 
'area;     she  worries  that  "if  anything  happened  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  like  if  someone  broke  in  or  something  like  jCj 
that...!  am  only  a  woman  and  I'm  here  all  alone  with  my 
kids  —  I'm  ala  the  protection  they've  got."    She  sometimes 
thinks  about/  reconciliation  with  her  husband  because,  although 
he  was  v"mean"  to  her,  at  least  his  presence  would  add  the 
help  of  another  adult  to  a  very  difficult  situation.  * 

Mrs.  South' s  view3  of  her  neighborhood  offer  a  stark 
contrast.    She  has  lived  for  12  months  in  a  housing 
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project  in  her  area  of  the  city*    In  response  to 
a  general  question  about  neighborhood  likes  and  dislikes, 
Mrs.  South  replied  that  "I've  got  one  of  the  oest  courts 
of  then  all  ...  all  my  neighbors  are  fantastic. ■.  .we  all 
get  along  and  it's  give  and  take  —  if  someone  needs  a 
sitter  orfto  borrow  something,  we  always  help  each  other 
out.11    She  says  that  her  daughter  has  lots  of  other  children 
around  to  play  with  and,  moreover,  "they're  good  kids  so 
I  can  trus'j  her  with  them  and  she  has  a  little  more  independence 
~  because  of  this...."    Mrs.  South  feels  she  also  benefits 
from  the  quality  of  these  playmates  because  "I  don't  have 
to  constantly  keep  an  eye  on  her."    The  older  kids  in  the 
area  are  not,  as  many  families  in  other  areas  feel,  a  liability, 
but  an  asset.    Specifically,  Mrs-  South  says  that  "they 
will  teach  her  things  and  she  is  able  to  learn  a  lot  from 
thea  and  they  watch  out  for  her."    These  older  children 
take  her  daughter  to  the  complex's  recreation  Ull  so  "she 
doesn't  always  have  to  depend  on  me'."    Mrs.  South  feels 
veryv secure  in  her  area  because  "people  watch  out  for  everyone 
else. 11 

The  cases  of  Mrs.  Smith  and  Mrs.  South  show  how  different 
neighborhood  ecologies  can  be,  and  in  turn,  what  powerful  effects 
they  can  have  on  parents  and  children  alike.    As  a  single  parent, 
Mrs.    Smith  gets  very  little  help  and  experiences  many  problems 
from  her  immediate  environment.    She  and  her  children  appear 
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to  be  cooped-up  without  access  to  many  other  adults  or  children. 
She  constantly  worries  about  basic  safety  issues.    Hps.  South, 
on  the  other  hand,  receives  a  great  deal  of  support  rrom  her 
surroundings,  which  relieves  her  of  the  exclusive  burden  of 
child  care  and  exposes  her  daughter  to  a  variety  of  people  and 
opportunities  outside  the  home.    Mrs.'  Smith  feels  very  safe 
as  part  of  an  on-going  and  reciprocal  system  of  neighborly  support. 

Methods  \ 

The  ten  neighborhoods  considered  here  are  those  rh  which 
the  Family  Matters  intervention  program  has  been  administered. 
We  chose  to  concentrate  on  these  —  and  not  the  control  neighbor- 
hoods —  because  the  resources  available  for  neighborhood  analysis 
have  been  limited    and  because  assessment  of  program  effects 
has  been  a  primary  concern  for  NIE.  \  ; 

The  data  used  in  this  chapter  are  of  both  a  qualitative 
and  quantitative  nature.     Physical  descriptions  of  neighborhoods 
are  based  on  direct  observations  conducted  by  project  personnel. 
Observers  considered  type,  quality,  and  density  of  housing, 
traffic  patterns,  placement  of  commercial  areas  within  a  neighbor- 
hood, availability  of  services  (schools,  health  facilities, 
community  agencies),^  location  and  condition  of  pc*rks  and  recrea- 
tional areas,  social  atmosphere  on  the  streets,  and  the  general 
condition  of  the  neighborhood.    Next,  <*e  considered  parental 
perceptions  of  the  neighborhood.    These  subjective  evaluations 
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were  drawn  from  the  Stre^-es  and  Supports  Interviews,  conducted 
when  the  target  children  were  three  years. old. 

We  have  also  relied  upon  demographic  data  on  participating 
families.    These  data  are  drawn  from  the  Family  Background .Interview 
and  provide  the  basis  for  assessing  neighborhood  socio-economic 
status,  distribution  of  single  mothers  across  neighborhoods, 

i 

neighborhood  racial  and  ethnic  composition,  mobility  ra*t*es  of 
program  families,  and  data  on  home  ownership  by  neighbourhood* 

We  have  combined  subjective  reports  from  parents  with  objective 
information  because  it  is  apparent  that  parental  perceptions 
of  the  value  of  some  of  the  more  objective  features  of  an  area 
vary  across  .the  neighborhoods.    For  purposes  of  initial  iilustra- 
.  tion,  differential  feelings  about  neighborhood  parks  are  a  good 
example.    On  the  face  o^it,  t-he  existence  of  a  neighborhood 
park  would,  be  regarded  as  something  that  should  benefit  parents 
with  small  children;  however,  review  of  parents1  detailed  responses 
to  questions  about  neighborhood  facilities  shows  that  certain 
parks  are  experienced  as  more  of  a  liability  than  an  asset. 
By  way  of  explanatiori,  parents  often  cite,  the  presence  of  drug- 
users,  dr.unks,  derelicts,  pushers,  and  broken  glass  which  detract 
from  the  overall  area  and  prevent  residents  from  using  the  park. 

The  analysis  of  parental  perceptions  also  points  to  another 
important  principle  defining  neighborhood  ecology.  Certain 
features  of  an  area  are  a  help  or  hindrance  to  parenting  simply 
by  virtue  of  their  presence  or  absence.    These  two  contrasts 
—  presence,  absence,  help, and  hindrance       form  a  neat  but 
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not  completely  inclusive  matrix.    As  in  the  aforementioned  case 
of  dangerous  parks,  some  features  of  the  urban  neighborhood 
environment  are  stressful  or  inhibiting    because  they  are  present 
but  functionally  unavailable.    This  more  complex  aspect  of  neighbor- 
hood ecology  has  also  been  noted  by  Gump  (1975).    He  cites  the 
example  of  areas  where  there  are  sufficient  agemates  for  children 
to  play  together  but  parental  concerns  about  their  children's 
safety  prevent  the  use  of  outdoor  space  for  such  play.  This 
dynamic,  Gump  suggests,  precludes  a  lot  of  social  activity. for 
children  (p.  96) .  . 

One  of  the  key  criteria  used  in  neighborhood  selection 
was  neighborhood  socioeconomic  status.    A  sample  was  chosen  to 
range  from  poor  inner-city  neighborhoods  to  middle  income  suburban 
areas.'  In  this,  and  other  research  on  families  and  children, 
socioeconomic  status  is  an  important  classification  variable. 
This  is  also  the  case  with  the  analysis  of  parents'  perceptions 
of  the  effects  of  neighborhood  on  their  families.     In  this  chapter 
we  will  present  demographic  data  on  program  families  in  the 
neighborhoods  in  order  to  examine  the  relationshfpbetwsen  neighbor- 
hood socioeconomic  status  and  particular  demographic  characteristics 
of  program  families,  such  as  marital  status  and  length  of  neighbor- 
hood residence.    The  tables  containing  these  data  are  set  up 
so  that  the  three  ljow-SES  areas  (LBJ,  Lexington-East  Fayette, 
and  Tallman-South)  are  always  to  the  left;  the  two  moderate- 
SES  areas  (Nedrow  and  Eastwood-North)  lie  in  the  middle,  and 
the  rf ive  middle-SES  areas  (Liverpool,  Tipperary  Hill,  Schiller- 

Wadsworth,  Westcott-Thornden  and  Salt  Springs)  are  to  the  right. 
♦ 
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Succeeding  sections  of  this  chapter  will  examine  and  compare 
the  ten  program  neighborhoods  in  terms  of  their  physical,  social 
and  social-ecological  dimensions  and  explore  the  implications 
of  these  dimensions  for  childrearing  and  for  parents1  and  children's 
activities.    The  focus  of  the  comparisons  is  on  differences 
in  the  "behavior  1  opportunities"  (Gump,  1975)  which  are  presented 
by  the  physical,  social,  and  social  ecological  characteristics 
of  the  program  neighborhoods.    Following  the  introduction,  the 
next  section  starts  with  a  short  description  of  each  neighborhood, 
which  is  designed  to  give  the  reader  a  visual  sense  of  each 
area.    This  As  followed  by  a  discussion  of  how  the  parents  demarcated 
their  neighborhoods  and  of  the  impact  of  the  neighborhoods1 
physical  Characteristics  on  families.    The  next  section  presents 
the  social  characteristics  of  the  neighborhood  and  the  neighbors 
that  the  parents  felt  were  important,  and  describes  how  they 
vary  across  the  ten  areas.    Next,  we  focus  on  the  neighborhoods' 
social  ecology  or  the  interactions  of  neighborhood  people  and 
how  they  bear  on  parent  and  child  are  the  topic  of  analysis. 
The  chapter  concludes  with  hypotheses  about  the  effects  of  neighbor- 
hoods on  childrearing  which  are  suggested  by  the  analyses  of 
the  parent's  perceptions. 

This  chapter  does  not  provide  an  in-depth  view  of  each 
program  areaj  for  those  interested  in  such  a  view,  Appendix 
5.2  contains  a  descriptive  profile  of  each  program  neighborhood. 
Each  profile  has  four,  parts:    observations  of  the  physical  and 
social  aspects  of  neighborhoods  with  an  accompanying  map  for 

* 
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orientation;  a  description  of  the  socio-demographic  characteristics 
of  project  families;  an  analysis  of  the  place  of  neighbors  in 
the  networks  of  families;  and  a  detailed  account  of  the  families' 
perceptions  of  their  neighborhoods  and  related  issues. 

Neighborhood  Observations 
Each  of  the  ten  program  neighborhoods  has  a  special  character 
of  its  own,  which  is  most  readily  apparent  in  visual  characteristics 
such*  as  the  nature  and  quality  of  housing,  size  of  lots,  available 
recreational  space,  amount  of  traffic,  and  the  mixture  of  residential 
and  commercial  space.    We  begin  our  comparison  of  the  neighborhoods 
with  a  brief  description  of  each  one  based  on  observations  by 
the  author  and  project  field  staff.    This  presentation  is  designed 
to  provide  a  visual  sense  of  the  neighborhoods  for  the  reader. 
We  begin  with  the  three  lower-SES  areas  and  continue  through 
to  the  five  middle-income  ones. 

LBJ  Triangle 

The  LBJ  triangle  area  is  a  low-income,  racially  mixed  area 
within  the  city.     It  is  heavily  interlaced  with  commercial  estab- 
lishments; apartment  buildings,  bars,  and  small  pockets  of  deterio- 
rating housing.    The  houses  have  yards  which  are.  unkempt,  full 
of  weeds,  and  like  na  wasteland.11    Housing  occupancy  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  determine  in  the  more  dilapitated  areas;  it  is 
primarily  indicated  by  Beware  of  Dog  and  No  Trespassing  signs. 
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There  is  a  great  deal  of  traffic  throughout  the  neighborhood 
which  curtails  mobility,  particularly  for  children.    While  there 
are  many  stores  in  the  area,  the  residents  complain  that  the 
prices  are  too  high,  so  many  prefer  to  shop  outside  the  neighbor- 
hood.   The  LBJ  area  is  very  active,  day  and  night.    Groups  of 
teenagers  "hang  out"  at  various  corners.    As  Figure  6.1  shows, 
only  twenty  percent  of  the  project  families  in  the  neighborhood 
own  their  own  homes;  the  majority  live  in  apartments. 

Lexington-East  Fayette 

This  area  is  a  predominantly  Black  inner-city  arfca  with 
low-income  residents.    The  general  feeling  in  this  neighborhood 
is  that  it  is  experiencing  a  decline.    Many  structures  are  run-down, 
particularly  in 'the  area's  two  housing  projects,  and  individual 
houses  are  empty  and  boarded-up.    The  number  of  vacant  storefronts 
in  the  comiijerical  sections  is  further  evidence  of  a  downward 
trend.    While  residents  do  have  easy  access  to  convenience  stores, 
they  feel  the  prices  are  "ridiculous."    The  two  parks  in  the^ 
neighborhood  are  not^used  much  by  families  because  there  is 
broken  glass  strewn  in  them  and  groups  of  teenagers  congregate 
to  drink  and  use  drugs.       \e  of  the  most  obvious  safety  problems, 
especially  for  small  chil^  an,  is  the  high  volume  of>  traffic 
ind  the  lack  of  crossing  guards  and  traffic  lights  at  busy  inter- 
sections.   None  of  the  project's  families  in  this  area  owns 
a  home,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  family  who  rents  a  single- 
family  house,  all  the  families  live  in  duplexes  or  apartments. 
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Tallman-South 

For  the  most  part,  Tallman-South  is  a  depressed* inner-city 
area  with  a  primarily  low-income  and  Black  population.  The 
area  has  many  abandoned  houses  and  empty  lots.    The  streets 
are  dirty  and  broken  glass  is  a  hazard,  especially  for  young 
children.    Parked  cars  clog  the  streets,  and  traffic  speeds 
through  the  neighborhood.    The  commercial  district,  also  in' 
a  state  of  decline,  includes  numerous  liquor  scores  and  bars. 
This  area  attracts  people  described  by  the  project's  observer 

as  "quite  down  and  out  drinking  alcohol  from  bottles  wrapped 

in  brown  paper  bags  and  talking  in  loud,  raucous  voices,"  According 

to  many  parents,  the  obvious  lack  of  recreational  facilities, 

the  preponderance  of  "derelicts  and  roving  bands  of  teenagers,"  and 

the  presence  of    heavy  traffic,  make  this  neighborhood  a  dangerous 

and  undesirable  area  in  which  to  raise  children.    Two  of  the 

project's  seventeen  families  own  homes  in  this  neighborhood, 

and  seven  live  in  single- family  houses, 

Nedrow 

Nedrow  is  one  of  the  two  county  or  suburban  neighborhoods; 
it  has  an  almost  rural  atmosphere.    The  residents  are  primarily 
white,  moderate-income  families  from  non-ethnic  backgrounds, 
Nedrow  is  a  small  community,  surrounded  by  wooded  areas  and  *v 
bordered  on  one  side  by  Onondaga  Creek.    This  creek  is  not  fenced 
in  anJ  is  a  serious  hazard  for  small  children.    The  neighborhood's 
commercial  activity  is  restricted  to  one  four-lane  street  which 
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bisects  the  area.    There  is  little  traffic  or  the  side  streets, 
where  a  residential  atmosphere  pervades.    The  houses  are  in 
good  repair  and  many  have  well-kept  yards  with  recreational 
equipment.    There  ar    no  public  recreational  centers  in  the 
area,  but  a  playground  with  awing  .sets,  slides,  and  playing 
fields  is' located  just  acrosr  the  creek,  adjoining  the  neighbor- 
hood.   The  location,  however,  makes  it  difficult  for  young  children 
to  get  to  the  park  on  their  own.     The  projects  observer  characterized 
Nedrow  as  a  place  where:     "At  least  at  this  time  of  year,  a 
quiet  peacefulness  best  describes  tne  activity  there."  As 
Figure  6.1  shows,  seventy  percent  of  the  project's  Nedrow  families 
own  their  homes  and,  with  the  exception  of  one  apartment  resident, 
all  live  in  single- family  houses. 


Eastwood-North 

Eastwood-North  is  a  fairly  well-known  section  'of  Syracuse, 

only  two  minutes  from  the  downtown  area-     Its  residents  are  v 

V 

primarily^white,  come  from  ethnic  backgrounds,  and  have  moderate 
incqmes.    The  neighborhood  has  a  distinct  ident.  ty  and  appearance. 
Most  of  the  homes  are  small,  simple,  and  well-maintained.  Singlo- 
family  clapboard  houses  with  small  back  yards  and  garages  predominate 
and  they  are  quite  crowded  together.    A  two-hundred  uni£\  state-funded, 
housing  project  stands  in  contrast  to  the  rest  of  the/residential 
area.    A  fairly  large  commercial  area  on  James  Street  attracts 
shoppers',  both  from  within  the  neighborhood  and  frortjj  other  parts  ■ 
of  Syracuse.    This  season  of  the  neighbcrhood  ha^^usy  streets., 
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with  a  great  de^I  of  traffic,  making  it  difficult,  especially 
for  young  children,  to  move  freely.    With  the  exception  of  one 
small  parK.,  there  are  no  playgrounds  or  recreational  centers. 
Forty  percent  of  the  project  families  here  own  their  own  homes 
and  nine  of  the  seventeen  li/e  in  single- family  dwellings, 

Liverpool 

Suburban  Liverpool  is  similar  in  appearance  to  a  small 
New  England  pillage  with  its  meticulously  maintained  older  houses 
and  yards  along  quiet  tree-lined  streets.    The  area  has  primarily 
white  middle  income  families  from  non-ethnic  backgrounds.  Residents 
enjoy  a  beautiful  view  of  Onondaga  Lake  and  the  use  of  many 
green  recreational  areas.    Commercial  enterprises  are  centered 
in  one  very  active  section  of  the  village.     Even  though  most 
project  families  in  Liverpool  own  cars,  they  found  it  important 
to  live  within  walking  distance  of  stores  and  high  quality 'schools. 
As  one  observer  put  it,  this  area  provides  "the  best  of  both 
city  and  country  living."    Close  to  ninety  percent  oS«the  project's 
Liverpool  families  own  their  own  single-ramily  homes,  as  Figure 
6  . 1  shows . 

Tipperary  Hill 

Tipperary  Hill,  the  observer  wrote,  ii  a  "quiet  community 

where  people  respect  one  another's  property."    The  residents 

are  middle  income  pfeople  from  white,  ethnic  backgrounds.  Tipperary 

•Hill  is  primarily  a  city  residential  area,  although  there  are 
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occasional  restaurants ,  c  urches,  and  bars.  The  streets  are 
lined  with  one-  and  two-family  houses  with  occasional  houses 
divided  into  apartments.    The  homes  are  all  in  fairly  good  condition 


equipment.    The.  neighborhood  borders^  one.      the  city's  finest 
parks.    Some  of  the  streets  are  fairly  heavilv  traveled,  but 
traffic  is  slowed  by  frequent  traffic  lights  and  stop  signs. 


The  observer  not?d  that  there  were  a  number  of  people  outside 
—  school  children,  mothers  walking  young  children, and  old  oeople 


were  characterized  by  "an  air  of  friendliness.."    About  half 
of  the  project's  Tipperary  L'll  families  own  their  homes.    C  .x 
Of  the  sixteen  families  live  in  apartments.  ^ 

Schiller-Wadsworth 

Schiller-Wadsworth  is  a  residential  neighborhood  of  comfor- 
table-looking houses  on  tree-lined  streets  witnin  tt*e  city. 
The  families  are  primarily  of  middle-income  status  and  have 
white  ethnic  backgrounds.'  All  the  commercial  activity  is  located 
in  one  area  and  consists  of  small  shops;  there  are  no  factories 
or  offices.    The  houses  are  all  for  one       two  families  and 
are  in  good  repair;  the  area's  one  apartment  building  is  not 
conspicuous,    fraffic  was  observed  to  be  "virtually  non-existent" 
on  the  majority  of  streets.    Schiller  Park,  one  of  Syracuse1** 
safer  par&s,  is  located  here.     It  is  large  and  contains  a  variety 
of  recreational  facilities.    Overall  this  neighborhood  is  a 


and  many  have  well-kept  yards  with  swings  and  other  recreational 
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homogeneous  residential  area,  which  one  the  observer  characterized 
as  "close  to  the  city  but  far  removed  from  it  in  terms  of  the 
daily  activity  of- the  neighborhood."    About  seventy-five  percent" 
of  the  project fs  families  here  own  the}     own  homes,  and  only 
three  of  the  sixteen  live  dn  apartments. 

West cot t-Thornden 

Westcott-Thornden  is  one  of  the  more  diverse  urban  neighborhoods 

in  the  simple  in  terms  of  physical  as  well  as  demographic  characteristics. 

It  is  .a  racially  m^xed  area  with  middle-  and  some  low-income 

0 

families.    This  neighborhood  contains  residential  sections  of 
one-  and  two-family  homes,  apartment  buildinga,  and  public  housing, 
and  there  is* also  a  diverse  commercial  area.,  The  majority  of 
houses  seen  to  be  in  good  condition;  the  privately  owned,  single- 
family  homes  are  in  the  be3t  state  of  repair.    Scattered  throughout 
the  area  are  a  number  of  "half-way  houses"  and  "transitional 
living11  facilities  which  contain  people  recently  released  from 
state  institutions  for  the  handicapped  and  mentally  ill.  This 
neighbrrhocu  also  contains  a  large  park  with  a  number  of  recrea- 
tional facilities.  *  Although  this  park  is  fairly  well  maintained, 
it  is  not  regarded  as  especially  safe.    The  project's  observer 
characterized  much  of  the  area  as  not  "well-defined"  or  homcgeneous. 
Close  to  eighty  percent  of  the  project's  families  own  their 
own  homes  here;  five  families  live  in  apartments. 
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Salt  Springs 

Salt  Springs  is  an  integrated,  middle-income  area.  It 
is-  described  by  the  observer  as  a  "nice  neighborhood:"  relatively 
clean,  quiet,  and  safe.    Most  of  the  homes  are  in  good  repair 
and  provide  adequate  living  space  inside  as  well  as  porches  ' 
and  yards  outside.    Thsre  are  several,  attractive  apartment  complexes 
surrounded  by  grassy  areas.    The  one  park  in  the  area  is  maintained 
and  used  frequently  by  families.     The  grocery  stores  within 
the  neighborhood  are  described  by  the  residents  as  "too  expensive," 

f 

* 

while  ones  outside  it  are  seen  as  "too  far  away."    The  major 
-commercial  stri'p,  located  along  a  busy  thoroughfare,  is  fairly 
inaccessible  to  pedestrians.     Eight  of  the  project's  families 
here  live  in  apartments,  and  as  Figure  6.1  shows,  half  own  their 
homes . 

Geographic  and  Physical  Characteristics  of  Program 
Neighborhoods  and  Their  Implications  for  Childrearing 

Geographic  Considerations 

To  obtain  the  parents'  perr options  pf  their  neighborhoods  > 
as  places  to  nise  a  family.,  each  respondent  was  ask#d  a  series 
of  open-ended  and  semirstructured  questions.    The  series  began 
with  an  inquiry  about  the  area's  name  and  specific  boundaries; 
this  question  was  followed  by  a  general  question  about  how  the 
neighborhood  is  as  a  place  to  live,,  with  a  three-year-old  child.  ' 
The  series  continued  with  queries  about  neighborhood  people, 
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Neighborhoods  with  a 
majority  agreeing  on 
the  name  


Neighborhoods  without 
a  majority  agreeing 
on  the  name  


Tallman  South  (known  as 


LBJ 


Lexington-East  Fayette 
West cot t-Thornden 
Salt  Springs 


Liverpool 

Tipperary  Hill  > 
Schiller  Wadsworth  (known  as 
.North  Side) 

With  Shakespeare,  we  have  to  ask  "What's  in  a  name?"    In  this 
instance  it  appears  as  though,  in  several  cases,  the  common 
names  spring  as  much  from  history,  geographic  boundaries,  and 
perhaps  the  settlement  patterns  of  immigrant  and  racial  groups 
as  they  dofroni  area-wide  psychological  unity.    This  ^s  especially 
so  in)  the  case  of  Tallman-South  and  Schiller-Wadsworth,  which 
were  given  names  encompassing  such  enormous  geographic  *reas 
that  they  are  questionable  as  neighborhood  labels.    The  examination 
of  the  neighborhood  boundaries 'respondents  described  also  raises 
questions  about  the  psychological  unity  of  the  geographic  entities. 
With  exception  of  places  with  clear  physical  and  sometimes  govern- 
mental boundaries,  such  as  Tipperary  Hill,  Nedrow,  and  Liverpool, 
there  was  little  consensus  among  the  parents  in  a  neighborhood 
about  its  boundaries. 

Although  there  are  jiot  many  statements  about  why  parents 
label  and  define  their  neighborhoods  as  they  do,  the  few  that 
do  exist  hint  at  a  distinction  between  the  larger  space  ^traditional 
known  as  Tipperary  Hill  or  the  South  Side,  and  a  much  sipaller 
functional  a^ea  often  confined' to  a  few'nearby  streets  or  to 
a  radius  of  a  few  blocks.    After  dutifully  naming  the  streets 
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that  bound  their  larger  neighborhoods,  many  parents  then  went 
on  to  qualify  with  the  statement  that  "I  just  think  of  it  as 
being  right  here,  my  block, 11  or  this  project,  apartment  complex, 
or  street.    The  parents*  responses  to  the  subsequent  questions 
about  their  neighborhoods  also  indicate  that  many  are  referring 
to  a  smaller  area  than  the  larger  boundaries  marked  by  the  project. 

To  get  a  sense  t>f  the  range  of  a  neighborhood  for  the  projects 
children  and  families,  it  is  necessary  to  go  beyond  physical 
maps  and  boundaries  to  maps  of  a  more  social  and  psychological 
nature.    Neighborhood  residents,  as  Suttles  (1972)  notes,  have 
carefully  developed  cognitive  maps  of  their  neighborhoods  which 
allow  them  to  negotiate  the  territory.    They  differentiate  between 
people  and  areas  that  are  safe  or  unsafe.    Such  cognitive  maps 
"are  a  creative  imposition  on  the  city,"  he  argues,  "because 
they  provide  a  final  solution  to  decision-making  where  there 
are  often  no  other  clear  cutoffs  for  determining  how  far  social 
contacts  should  go"  (p.  22).   ^People  develop  "defended  neighborhoods" 
to  set  themselves  off  from  others  and  to  give  them  some  sense 
of  control  over  their  social  and  physical  3paee  (Suttles,  1972). 
Suttles  argues  that  the  defended  neighborhooa  reflects  more 
than  simply  racial  or  ethnic  factors,  and  that  Its  site 
varies  according  to  the  sense  of  control  of  the  residents . 
In# dangerous  urban  areas,  the  residents1  "defended  neighborhood" 
tends  to  be  smaller  than  in  a  suburb.    The  defended  neighborhood 
is  a  complex  concept;  it  encompasse^  aspects  of  size,  safety, 
comfort,  and  social  control. 
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When  examining  the  program  neighborhoods,  it  is  clear  that 
people's  cognitive  maps  and  evaluations  of  their  neighborhoods 
vary  by  their  sense  of  control  and  their  feelings  of  security. 
In  the  lower-income  neighborhoods,  for  example  LBJ,  the  area 
tends  to  be  described  as  limited  in  geographic  and  social  scope; 
mothers  feel  they  cannot  control  the  influences  on  their  children 
and  .,orry  and  attempt  to  restrict  children  accordingly.  Residents 
feel  little  control  over  their  surroundings  and  express  feelings 
of  isolation.    Several  of  the  ethnic  white  areas  and  the  two 

9 

suburban  areas,  by  contrast,  afford  the  -residents  a  large  sense 
of  control;  these  neighborhoods  are  "village-like  areas"  where 
residents  report  they  are  able  to  guarantee  safe  and  desirable 
surroundings  and  associates  for  their  children.    Within  limits 
then,  the  data  suggest  that  a" family's  neighborhood  range,  defined 
in  terms  of  detailed  knowledge  and  personal  mobility,  is  likely 
to  be  positively  related  to  the  area's  socioeconomic  status. 
Restriction  of  knowledge  about  the  neighborhood  and  movement 
within  it  has  a  number  of  implications  for  family  activities, 
some  of  which  will  be  explored  in  the  following  examination 
of  the  physical  aspects  of  the  program  neighborhoods. 

0 

-Neighborhood  Physical  Characteristics 

The  information  parents  provided  about  the  physical  characteristic 
of  their  neighborhoods  falls  into  several  categories:  general 
descriptive  characteristics;  comments  on  the  condition  of  property; 
issues  of  access  and  utility  of  local  services;  and  factors 
that  affect  the  child'.s  play  and  range  of  mobility. 
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•General  Descriptions  -  In  the  low-income  areas  only  a  few 
parents  took  the  opportunity  provided  by  an  open-ended  question 
to  comment  on  their  physical  surroundings.    The  descriptions 
were  along  the  lines  of  a  Lexington^East  Fayette  mother fs 'that 
"everything's  burnt  up  or*  torn  down"  and  a  Tallman-South  mother's 
view  that  her  neighborhood  has  "a  lot  of  raggedy  houses  and 
broken  glass."    More  detailed  description  of  and  enthusiasm 
for  the  neighborhood  apd  housing  are  much  less  evident  in  low-income 


areas,  where  people  hav^less  control  over  where  they  live  than 
in  higher  income  areas .    Welfare  places  an  allocations  ceiling 
on  rent}  as  a  result,  the  choice  of  dwellings  for  poorer  families 

is  limited.    Perhaps  the  fact  that  the  families  living  in  the 

> 

lower-income  area  are  not  .even  harsher  in  their  .descriptions 
of  their  neighborhoods  is  evidence  of  a  coping  strategy  designed 
to  handle  limited  housing  options*    This  is  clearly  the  process 
operating  for  several  of  the  single  mothers  in  Lexington-East 
Fayette,  for  example.    After  providing  negative  descriptions, 
they  concluded  their  remarks  about  their  neighborhoods  thus: 


> 


41 


If  I  could  move  into  a  nicer  place  I  would,  but  I  can't 
so  this  is*  home  and  it's  okay.    I've  seen  wor-se  places 
where  people  live,  so  I  guess  it's  okay.    I  mean  I  won't 
die  if  I  can't  move. 

I'm  surviving.    I  would  like  things  to  be  better,  but... 
I'm  surviving. 

It's  not  good,  but  it's  the  best  I  can  do  rJor  now. 
It's  okay  —  besides,  right  now,  where  else  am  I  going? 

v  T 

Parents  in  the  more  affluent  neighborhoods,  where  the  physical 


conditions  are  better,  were  likely  to  begin  their  neighborhood 
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cedents  „»«.  ,tatenents  tHat  the  area  is  "pretty,"  "UXe  tj/ 
country  in  the  city,"  or  that  it  has  a  "family  atmosphere"  dr 
"residential  character."    They  were  also  likely  to  talk  about 
the  fact. they  liked  the  are?  because  neighbors  "kept  up  their 
property."    In  moderate-  and  middle-income  areas,  such  as  Nedrow, 
Liverpool  and  Wostcott-Thornden,  many  of  the  families  are  proud 
of  their  houses  and  neighborhoods  and  describe  their  surroundings 
with  pleasure. 

Noise  -  There  was  little  difference  in  the  reported  noise 
levels  across  neighborhoods.    Many  people  described  their  area 
as  quiet;  the  exceptions  usually  lived  next  door  to  loud  stereos 
or  near  bars  and  night  spots.    Families  in  LBJ,  Lexington-East 
Fayette,  Tallman-South,  and  Tipperary  Hill  complained  about  bars 
and  liquor  stores  because  of  the  people  they  attract,  the  nois.e, 
and  the  "hangout  syndrome" ♦ 

Resources  and  Facilities  -  In  response  to  questions  about 
whether  or  not  the  area  has  the  services  and  facilities  the 
family  needs,  people  mentioned  food,  drug  and  department  stores, 
places  to  play  including  parks  and  playgrounds,  nearby  schools, 
libraries  and  churches,  and  recreation  centers.     In  the  three 
low-income  areas  some  parents  felt  that  the  commercial  areas 
were  too  far  awayj  however,  more  said  that  although  stores  were 
available,  they  were  too  expensive.    Therefore,  families  tried 
to  shop  outside  the  neighborhood,  especially  for  food. 
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Parks* and  Playgrounds'  -  The  majority  of  the  parents  in 
the  seven  moderate-  and  middle-income  neighborhoods  report  that 
they  have  access  to  parks  and  playgrounds  for  their  children. 
Several  of  the  areas  either  contain  parks  or  have  them  close 
by.    Schiller  Park,  reportedly  one  of  the  safer  in  the  city, 
is  a  block  outside  the  Schiller-Wadsworth  neighborhood's  boundaries; 
area  children  also  play  at  the  Webster  Elementary  Sch6ol  facilities. 
Tipperary  Hill  has  Burnett  Park,  one  of  the  city's  larger  park 
and  recreation  areas.    Liverpool  has  a  park  bordering  Onondaga 
Lake  and  playground  facilities  at  St.,  Joseph's  School.  The 
Westcott-Thornden  area  has  access  to  Thornden  Park,  but  it  is 
not  known  as  one  of  the, safer  city  parks.    Eastwood,  Nedrow, 
and  Salt  Springs  have  small  park  areps  or  school  yards;  Nedrdw 
parents  particularly  mention  the  desire  for  more  recreational 
space  for  children.  *  *fo 

Two  of  three  lovsr-income  areas  have  park  facilities,  but 
the  parents  report  that  they  are  too  dangerous  to  use.  LBJU* 
ha£  Lincoln  Park,  but  it  is  dominated  by  teenagers  who  drag-  ^ 
race,  drink  and  get  involved  with  drugs.    Lexington-East  Fayette 
has  Columbus  Park,  but  it  has  similar  problems  of  congregations 
of  teenagers  drinking  and  smokir"  "-"ess."*  Tallman-South  has 
no  major  outdoor  facilities  except  those  attached  to  local  schools 
and  day  care  facilities.     It  does  contain  the  South-West  Community 
Center  which  has  some  recreational  facilities;  however,  a  number 
of  project  parents  will  not  let  their  children  go  there.  "I 
really  donft  like  the  center,"  one  mother  said,  "because  the 
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fcicls  that  hang  out- there  are  so  rowdy."    Several  echoed  another 
^mother's  sentiments  that  "it's  too  wild  there.    The  kids  are 
wild.    I  don't  let  my  kids  go  there."    Some  of  the  white  parents 
in  Lexington-East  layette  and  rallman-South,  two  neighborhoods 
where  white  parents  are  in  the  minority,  mentioned  that  racial 
problems  kept  them  out  of  the  park  and  recreation  centers. 
Parents  in  other  neighborhoods  sometimes  mentioned  problems 
with  teenagers  also;  for  example,  one  Eastwood  mother- said  her 
area  needed  a  "decent  park"  because  "the  one  we  have  has  been 
taken  over  by  teenagers  and  there's  broken  glass  everywhere."  — 
Her  daughter  got  badly  cut  there  last  year. 

'  The  parents f  descriptions  of  their  parks  and  public  recreational 
areas  suggest  two  points.    First,  adolescents  are  perceived 
as  an  important  and  constraining  aspect  of  neighborhood  ecology, 
overall,  but  particularly ^in  the  low-income  areas.  Second, 
again  in  the  low-income  areas,  parks  and  recreation  facilities 
more  often  than  not  fall  into  the  physically  available  but  functionally 
unavailable  category. 

Schools  -  In  addition  to  parks  and  stores,  a  number  of 
parents  mentioned  other  services  and  facilities  important  to 
a  neighborhood.    A  majority  of  those  in  Liverpool  and  Salt  Springs 
reported  the  value  of  having  the  school  close  by;  one  Liverpool 
mother  said  that  the  fact  that* her  child  could  walk  to  school 
was  one  of  the  major  reasons  they  chose  to  live  in  that  area. 
A  few  Nedrow,  Westaott-Thornden,  Schiller-Wadsworth, and  LBJ 
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parents  also  evaluated-^their  neighborhoods  favorably  because 
of  the  school's  proximity.    Liverpool  and  Salt  Springs  parents 
frequently  mentioned  the  value  and  accessibility  of  the  local 
library  and  its  special  programs  for  children.    Across  the 
neighborhoc Is,  a  few  fathers  noted  that  their  residences  were 
close  to  work  which  enabled  them  to  come  home  for  lunch. 

Traffic  and  Saflety  -'In  addition  to  the  availability  of 
parks,  playgrounds  And  other  facilities  for  children  and  families, 
-the— pareircs  menti$ne<i-other  factors- whi^eh  also- influence  access 
to  the  world  outside  the  house  or  apartment,  specifically: 
traffic,  sidewalks,  perceptions  of  physical  safety ,  and  the 
like.    The  neighborhoods  where  more  than  a  few  parents  mention 
traffic  problems  and  issues  such  as  cars  not  stopping  at  stop 
signs,  include  LBJ,  Eastwood,  Liverpool  and  Tipperary  Hill. 
However,  at  least  one  o.   two  parents  in  every  neighborhood  mention 
traffic  problems  and  ways  in  whi-ch  they  limit  the  children's 
activity.    Traffic  is  a  very  localized  problem  so  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  variance  in  the  opinions  of  people  within  an  area 
about  it.    For  example,  slightly  less  than  half  of  the  Nedrow 
parents  said  that  traffic  was  not  a  problem,  and  that  their 
children  even  played  in  the  street.    One  Nedrow  mother  living 
close  to  the  four-lane  highway  bisecting  the  area,  however, 
worried  a  great  deal  about  her  child  wandering  into  the  street 
and  restricted  her  child's  movements  accordingly.  Neighborhoods 
with  commercial  areas  were  sometimes  faulted  because  of  the 
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extra  traffic  commerce  attracted.    Broken  glass  on  the  sidewalks 

and  abandoned  and  boarded-up  houses  in  the  lower-income  neighborhoods 

were  an  additional  source  of  concern  to  area  parents.  Finally, 

in  Nedrow,  several  parents  mentioned  their  fear  of  a  local  unfenced 

creek  where  children  have  drowned  in  the  past. 

The  traffic  or  other  obstacles  a  number  of  parents  reported 
meant  that  their  children  could  not  play  in  the  area  alone  and 
unsupervised.     In  the  words  of  a  Lexington-East  Fayette  father, 
"my  son  cannot  go  outside  by  himself,  I  have  to  go  out  and  watch 
him."    This  in  turn  means  a  double  restriction  for  the  child: 
he  or  she  cannot  go  out  except  at  those  times  when  a  parent 
can  find  the  time  to  go  along.     Perhaps  this  is  why  so  raany 
project  families  speak  of  their  yards,  especially  fenced-in 
ones,  in  feuch  glowing  terms.    This  was  true  in  both  low-  and 
higher-income  areas.    One  Tallman-South  mother  who  cannot  let 


her  child  out  in  the  are'a  "becaus^  the  people  fight  so  much," 
called  her  fenced  yard  "a  blessing."    Many  of  the  parents  in 


Tipperary  Hill,  Sch-iller-Wadsworth,  Nedrow,  and  Eastwood  also 
mentioned  the  benefits  of  having  such  yards  for  both  themselves 
and  their  children.     "The  kids  can  play  outside  and  we  don't 
have  to  watch  them  all  the  tim^,11  one  Tipoerary  Hill  father 
noted. 

Yard  and  Interior  Space  -  People  who' live  in  apartments 
instead  of  single- family  homes  are  often  at* a  disadvantage  in 
terms  of  a  yard.    One  single  mother  living  in  an  apartment  above 
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a  store  in  Tipperary  Hill  cannot  let. her  child  play  outside 
because  the  afreet  is  too  busy  and  she  has  no  yard..  •  She  says 
her  situation  is  "isolating  for  both  of  us"  and  for  relief  she 

0 

takes  her  child  to  her  mother's  home  outside  the  area  to  play. 

Several  parents  who* have  recently  moved  from  cit^  apartments 

to  more  residential  areas  commented  on  the* benefits  of  3afe 

outside  space;  "When  I  lived  on  W.  Onondaga  Street,  in  the  city, 

I  couldn't  even  let  my  son  out  of  the  apartment  alone*11  one  Nedrow 

resident  said,  and  now  "I  don't  have  to  worry  about  that  so 

much  here."    Newson  and  Newson  ( 1 968 )  in  their'  study -of  four-year 

children  in  an  English  city  also  noted  tW'  importance  of  -such 

safe  outside*  space.     They  'found  that  one  of  the  biggest  benefits 

for  families  who  moved  to  houses  on  the  large  housing  estates 

was^ the  yard,  "a  place  where  toddlers  can  play  in  the  open  air 

but  away  from  traffic,  with  a  gate  you  can  shut"  (pg.  37). 

The  benefits  were  two-fold;  fresh  air  for  children  and  peace 

of  mind  for  parents. 

As  Figures  6.1  and  6.2  show,  low-income  areas  are  least 

likely  to  have  program  families  who  own  their  own  homes  with 

accompanying  yards.     Ten  of  the  fourteen  families  in  Lexi&gton-Ea 

Fayette  mentioned  that  their  small  chilc^en  had  no  plape  to 

play  and,  poincidentally ,  six  noted  that  their  apartments  were 

too  small.    The  result  is  likely  to  be  the  further  disadvantage 
* 

that  it  is^harder  for  these  parents  and  children  to  get  away 
from  each  other,  something  many  parents  in  the  course  of ''the 
interviews  mentioned  was  important.     The  result,  as  one  Lexington 
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East  Fayette' mother  described  it,  is  "like ' living  somewhere 

really  cooped-up  and  very  unhappy  with  no  place  Tor  the  kids 

to  play."    The  inability*  to  send  the  children  outside  to  play 

without  risking  harm,  combined  with  cramped  housing  space,  may 

create  a  situation  in  which  parent  and  child  are  more  likely  * 

to  get  on  one  another's  nerves.    Newson  and  Newson  (1968)  make 

> 

a  similar  point  about  the,  strain  of  cramped  quarters  and  the 
laclc^of  safe  outside  space  for*  English  families  with  pre-schoolers 
(pg.  40).    The  benefits  of  a  house  and  yard  for  the  SyracuseV^---^ 
families  are  nicely  summarized  by  two  Tallman-South  mothers: 

We  have  four  b<edrooms  and  a  larg;e  back  yard  so  we  have 
enough  space.    When  the  kids  get  on  my  nerves  I  can  always 
go  into  another  room  and  close  the  door. 

We  all  love    this  house.      My  daughter*  loves  it  nere  because 
she's  got  all  the  space,...     If  I  want  some  privacy,  I 
can  just  go  upstairs...     I  can  always  get  away  from  my 
children's  noise.... 

A3  these  two  examples  from  a  low-i/icpme  ar^ja  demonstrate,  some 

low-income  families  do  have  adequate  housing;  overall,  however, 

difficulties  posed ^by  the  inadequate  housing  and  other  physical 

characteristics  such  as  dangerous  area  parks,  are, likely  to 

fall  disproportionately**^  low-income  families  concentrated 

in  low-income  neighborhoods*.  ^  * 


Parental  Concepts  of  Good  and  Bad'  Neighborhoods 

Regardless  of  neighborhood,  there  was  a  high  degree  of 


consensus  about  the  properties  of  desirable  and  undesirable 
neighborhoods.    The  characteristics  which  were  perceiveS  as 

/ 
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^     1    supportive  by  the .parents  include  safe  and  nearby  parks,  sidewalks 
and  fence'd-in  yards,  accessible  stores  and  services,  and  clean, 
.  safe  places  to  play.    The  presence  of  glass  and  gangs  in  the  • 

park,  unfenced  creeks,  busy  streets,  expensive  and  "gouging" 
\stores,  and  unsafe  play  areas  are  sources  of  3tress.  Further, 
these  physical  characteristics  affect  families  at  two  levels. 
First,  they' can  make  people,  places,  and. activities  for  young 
children  more  or  less  accessible.    Second,  by  restricting  or 
•enlarging  the  opportunities  for  the  children,  they  can  create 
"breathing  space"  or  alternatively,  extra  tension  for  parents. 
The  importance  of  these  physical  characteristics  should  not      '  * 
be  underrated ;  when  they  are  problematic  they  can  create  a  great 
deal  of  daily  stress. 

In  the  parents'  perceptions  and  evaluations  of  their  nefghbor- 
hoods,  however,  it  is  apparent  that  at  least  for  these  Syracuse 
parents.,  it's  the  people  who  make  the  neighborhood  and  have 
the  most  impact  on  parenting  and  children's  activities..  Furthermore, 
it  is  clear  that  relationships  among  neighbors  can  go  a  long 
way  toward  ameliorating  or  exacerbating  the  effects  of  exceedingly 
difficult  physical  environments.    We  turn  now  to  an  examination 
of  the  social  characteristics  of  the  ten  program  neighborhoods. 

The  Social  Characteristics 
of  Neighbors  and  Neighborhoods 

Much  of  what  parents  had  tp  say-  about  their  neighborhoods 
involved  their  neighbors,  both  the  immediate  ones  and  those 
more  distant  ones  who  help  to  create  the  atmosphere  of  the  area. 
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In  this  section  we  examine  .the  social  characteristics  "of  the 
ten  neighborhoods,  using  both  demographic  data  about  program 
families . and  parents1  perceptions  and  evaluations  of  the  others 
Tn  their  environment.    These  social  characteristics  are  viewed 
in  terms  of  their" perceived  and  hypothesized  impact  on  both 
children. and  parents.  * 

*  *  •* 

»  <?  * 

Ages  of  Residents  ^ 

One  of  the  mo3t  frequently  used  parental  criteria  for  neighbor- 
hood evaluation  is  the  ages  of  both  adults  and  children  in  surrounding 
families.    The  majority  of  program  families  are  in  their  20 Ts 
and  30  Ts,  as  shown  in  Figure  6.3.     Eastwood  t^nds  to  have  the 
youngest  parents  and  Liverpool  and  Schiller-Wadsworth  the  oldest 
ones.    Many  relatively  young  families  in  th^^o^jess  of  raising 
at  least  one  pre-school  child  complained  that  ther^e  are  not. 
enough  x>tl^r  young  families  around.    There  was  at  least  one 
such  parental  complaint  in  each  neighborhood,  butjthe  majority 

'  came  from  the  moderate-  and  middle-income  areas  of  Eastwood, 
Liverpool,  and  Schiller-Wadsworth.     Parents  in  the  low-income 
neighborhoods  rarely  mentioned  neighbor's  ages,  perhaps  becaus 
there  are  not  many  older  residents  in  these  areas  of  fairly 

•  high  population  mobility.    While  this  may  be  the  casef,  overall 
it  is  not  c.ear  how  accurate  a  reflection  the  parents ?  perceptions 
are  of  an  area's  actual  age  composition;  accuracy  may  decrease 
the^f^rther  one  moves  Trom  the  residence  and  face  block.  This 
wotfld  heip  to  explaii\  the  tendency  toward  variation  in  the  complaint 
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about  neighbors1  ages  within  neighborhoods.     In  the  case  of  Eastwood- 
North,  for  example,  six  families  complained  because  there  were 
no  young  families  around,  only  older  ones  with  adolescent  or 
^grown  children.    But  three  families,  geographically  interspersed  v 
with  the  first  group,  commented  they  liked  the  area  because 
in  the  words  of  one:     "We're  all  young  with  similar  lifestyles."* 
Perhaps  the  different  perceptions  are  also  explained  by  the 
fact  that  the  area  is  in  flux;  as  several  parents  noted,  more 
younger  families  are  seen  as  moving  into  Eastwood  and  Schiller- 
Wadsworth.    Finally,  variation  within  the  neighborhood,  especially 
in  those  instances  'in  whiqh  people  who 'live  close  by  to  one 
another  have  dissimilar  views,  may  be  a  reflection  of  personal 
gregariousness  or  lack  of  opportunity  to  meet  others. 

The  comments  and  explanatidns  whicfy  sometimes  accompanied 
the  statements  about  age  provide  some  clues  a3  to  the  costs 
and  benefits  of  having  older  neighbors,  and  by  'triplication, 
of  younger  ones.    Older  people  were  viewed  as  more ^quiet but 
at  the  same  time  as  wanting  -quiet,  and*  therefore,  to  be  less  v 
"tolerant"  of  children.    Some  parents  tried  to  restrain  their 
children  infant icipation  of  problems  with  older  neighbors;  one  > 
Tipperary  Hill  father  fenced  in  his  yard  to  keep  the  children  * 
out  of  the  neighbor's  hair.    Other  parents  find  themselves  in 
trouble  when  their  children  make  noise;  "The  women  next  door 
are  odd  and  go  to  sleep  at  6  p.m.,"  one  Eastwood  mother 'sail, 
"and1  they  get  dpset  if  my  kids  are  making  noise  after  that." % 

A  more  common  problem  is  that  the  parents  feel  they  have 

"nothing  in  common"  with  older  residents.     "There  are  a  lot 
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of  older  people  in  the  neighborhood    and    we  don't  have  much 

in  common  and,  as  a  result    we. feel  a  little  isolated,"  a, Liverpool 

father  explained,  and  Yi£h  views  are  shared  by  many  parents*. 

,#  Others  feel  that  older  neighbors  decrease  sociability.  After 
describing  his  older  neighbors  as  "all  right , 11  an  Eastwood-North 
fathe^said,  "•••we  don't  visit  or  have  parties  with  our  neighbors 
because  they1 re  not  our  age?"    A  Schiller-Wadsworth  mother  summed 
up  the  explicit  or  implicit  sentiments  of  several  others  when  \ 

•  she  said  she  has  "little  in  common"  with  her  older  neighbors 
and  as  a  result  "it's  not  a  place  where  I  have  people  that  I 
can  really  be  friends  with."    Several  Tipperary  Hill  parents 
explaine^Ahey  did  not  know  their  neighbors  because  Ihey  are 
older  and  "keep  to  themselves."    The  lack  of  people  with  age 
and  other  concerns  in  common  was  the  main  reason  one  Eastwood-North 
family  was  moving  to  a  npw  housing  development  in  the  suburbs, 
where  they  felt  "our  son  will  have  kidp  to  play  with  and  we'll 
meet  couples  our  own  age."    This  latter  point,  the  lack;of  playmates, 
is  a  natural*  and  oft-mentioned  drawback  of  older  neighbors. 
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one  would  anticipate,  the  lack  of  playmates  was  mentioned 
particularly  by  parents  in  Eastwood,  Liverpool,  and  Schiller- 
Wadsworth.    A  few  parents  in  IJedrow  and  Tipperary  Hill  also 
noted  the  problem  of  an  inadequate  number  of  agemates  for  their 
children.     In  Westcott-Thornden  and  Salt  Springs,  the  jpa^ority 
of  parents  expressed  satisfaction  that  tfceir^three-year-olds 
\  had  neighborhood  peers.  , 

0 

Parents  in  the  low-income  areas  rarely  said  that  their  ' 
children  had  n<^  agemates  to  play  with?  their  concerns  with  their 
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children's  peers  fall  in  the  available  but  functionally  unavailable 
category.    This  subject  will  be  addressed  in  the  next,  section! 
'on  the  social  ecology  )of  neighborhoods.  V 

Although  only  a  few  families  in  the  ten  "areas  mentioned 
a  close  friendship  -with  ar^  elderly  neighbor,  a  number  of  people 
who  were  critical  also  cited  benefits  accruing  from  older  neighbors 
and  residence  in  aVeas  with  mixed  age  groups.    Several'  were 
pleased  that  their  trree-year-Qld  had 'access  to  older  people; 
fas  a  Liverpool  mothetf  put  it,  "I  like  that  he  can^ske  and  talk 
to  our  older  people  on*" the  block."    A  father  in  the.  same  neighbor- 
hood felt  that  his  older  neighbors  helped  "to  fill  the  void 
of , grandparents  for  my-  kids."    Some  parents  also  mentioned  that 
their  kids  were^the  only  youngsters  around  and  therefore  benefited 
from  special  attention  from. older  neighbors  who    "lcve  kids." 
"They  enjoy  her  'cause  she's  the  only  young  kid,"  a  Nedrow  mother 
said;  her  daughter  regularly  visits  from  house  to  house  chatting 
and  collecting  cookies  and  attention  from  older  admirers. 

Elderly  neighbors  were  also  described  sometimes  as  helping 
with  overall  neighborhood  safety.    These  older  neighbors,  like 
those  described  by  a  Schiller-Wadsworth  father,  have  the  time 
"to  keep  an  eye  on  our  kids  whenever  they  see  them  outside  playing." 
On  a  Tkllman-South  father's  block,  he  said,  "There  are  mostly 
older  people  who  stay  at  home  all  day  ana  can  therefore  keep 
an  eye  on  things...    There  are  a  lot  of  burglaries  in  the  neighbor- 
hood but  we  feel  oka^  6n  this  block  because  of  the  neighbors' 
help." 
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Many  of  the  families  who  mention  the  older  people,  im  their 
neighborhoods  expr'ess  the  wish  for  a  mixture  of  ages.    An. Eastwood- 
North  mother  echoed  the  sentiments  of  others  when  she  sa,id  that 
,  f,I  like  older  people  but  it  would  be  nice  if  there' were  some 
young  families,  more  people  Ifd  have  things  in  common  with  and 
with  phildren  my  child's  a-ge."    Several  parents  in  Westcott-Thornderj 
and  Salt  Springs,  two  of  the  more  ethnically  ,and  racially  diverse 
program  neighborhoods,  sp^oke  very  positively  about  having  a 
variety  of  ag£7 groups, in  the  area.         *  ^ 

The  data  on  neighbor's  ages  suggest  that  there  may  -be  at 
least  the  potential  for  different  neighborhood  dynamics  depending 
on  whether  or  not  a  family  has  a^e  and^JJ^fe  cycle  stage  in  common 
with  others.    The  interviews  hint  \hat  when^ferti^rje  are' pairs  ^ 
or  larger  numbers  of  ^Dunger  families,  there  is  more  likelihood       -  ' 
not  only  of  sociability  and  friendship  but  of  reciprocal1  exchanges. 
In  her  area* of  Eastwood-North,  one  mother  observed,  more  young 
families  were  moving  irj,  "so  that  there  is  a  youriger  group  and 
we  depend  on  each  other. 't    A  Westcott-Thornden  father  mentioned 
that  after  a  period  of  not  getting  involved  witfi  the  older  people 
in  the  immediate  area,  he  and  his  wife  have  found  "th^t  we  have 
common  interests  with  other     young    parents  around  her&..." 

anj^  "that's  especially  helpful  to  \ny  wife  because  she  can  talk 

1 

with  them  or  leave,  our  three-year-old  wjLth^a  neighbor  while    ^  *Z 
♦she  goes  out  for  a  short  while."    "Before,"  he  added,  "we  didn't 
think  we  could  ask  neighbors  for  favors  like  that,  now  we^do^ 
A  Liverpool  father  living  among  older  people  made  a-  further 
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distinction;  he  likes  tiis  neighbors  but  relies  on  them  -"for 
material  things  rather  ^ETian  emotional  support."    These  and  similar 
comments  suggest  that  while  older  people  are  often  spoken  of 
as  good;  if  not  ^close  neighbors,  they  are  leas  of  a  soiree  of 
support  to  program  famMies  than*soine  parents  believe  that  neighbors 
of  the  same  age  might ^be. 

Ethnic  and  Racial  Composition 

T-he  ten  program  neighborhoods  contaiu  different  combinations 
of  racial  and  ethnic  groups;  some  families  perceive  racial  or 
.ethnic  composition  as  a  benefit,  while  others  nercieve  it 'as 
an  important  stress.    Figure  6.4  shows  the  distribution  of  race 
a.nd  ethnicity  of  program  families  across  the  ten  neighborhoods . 
Black  families  are  concentrated  in  two  low-income  neighborhoods 
(Lexington-East  Fayette  and  Tallman-South)  where  white  families^ 
are  in  the  minority..  Salt  Springs  also  has  a' majority  of  Black 
famili es . but  is  more  Evenly  divided.    There  are  no  Black  project 
families  in  Liverpool,  Tipperary  Hill 'or  Schiller-Wadsworth, 
and  they  are  in  the  minority  in  LBJ,  Nedrow,  Eastwood,  and  Westcott- 
fhornden. 

In  two  of  che  middle-income  neighborhoods,  Westcott-Thornden 
and  Salt  Springs,  the  majority  of  families  reported  that  the 
neighborhood's  racial  and  et'mic  mixture  was  an  advantage. 
Nine  Salt  Springs  families  evaluated  their  area's  racial,  ethnic, 
and  age  diversity  very  positively.    The  area  "seems  to  have 
successfully  integrated,"  one  father  said,  and  according  to 
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another,  "There's  diversity  in  everything       people  (their  ages 
and  backgrounds),  architecture,,  lifestyles . 11      Four  of  these 
respondents  then  went  on  to  point  out  benefits  for  their  children, 
specifically: 

-My  son  will  know  people  of  different  backgrounds  Black, 
white ,  Vietnamese, 

-My  child  will  have  the  opportunity  to  rebate  to  other 
races  and  won't  grow  up  with  prejudices,  as  I  did,  and 
won'£  have  built  in  fear  of  other  groups.  ? 

-It's  ...  wonderful,  my  son  has  Black  friends  in  the  neighbor- 
hood and  at  school  and  will  see  they1 re  ordinary  people 
like  everyone  else. 

s 

-I  like  the  fact  that-my  child  will  be  exposed  to  many 
different  people  and  life  styles. 

Six  Westcott-Thornden  respondents  made  similar  comments  about 

the  racially  a«d  ethiHc^lly^mixed  character  of  their  area  and 

several  noted  the  beneficial  effects  for  their  children  in  both 

the  present  and  in  the  future, 

The  fact  that  an  area  is  racially  mixed  is  viewed  less 

positively  by  a  few  of  the  white  parents  in  LBJ  and  Tallman-Soyth.  " 

These  parents  spoke  about  Black  gangs  who  restrict  movement 

and  jeopardize  their  family's  safety. 

> 

Soc  i  oeconomf  cT^Stfct  us 

The  majority  of  j&he  comments  about  neighbor's  socioeconomic 
status  concern  care  of  property  and  occasionally  shared  childrearing 
values.    The  mention  of  property  maintenance  is  a  moderate- 
and  middle-income^  area  phenomenon  and  is  mainly  evident  in  Liverpool, 
Tipperary  Hill,-  and  Schiller-Wadsworth.     "We  never  have  any 
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troubles  here,"  one  Tipperary  Hill  mother  said,  "I  have  nice 
neighbors,  they  never  bother  each  other,  and  they  all  keep  their 
■  houses  up."    This  was  repeated  by  other  Tipperary  Hill  parents 
who  noted  that  "people  keep  up  their  houses,"  and  that  "my  neighbors 
work  and  take  care  oX their  property  and  themselves."    In  the  - 
words  of  a' Schiller-Wadsworth  fatherV  his  neighbors  are  "good, 
clean  people  who  oare  about  their  property."    Several  Liverpool 
parentsNconnected  property  maintenance  and  their  neighbor's 
socioeconomic  status  to  the  childrear.ing  climate.    As  one  father 
put  it,  "The  people  here  are  a  much  better  influence  on  our 
child  than  in  the  old  neighborhood.    They  take  care  of  their 
houses  and  have  high  standards,"    Another  father  said  that  the 
neighbors  are  from  the  same  socioeconomic  background  that  he 
is  and  that  "he  "likes  the  fact  that,  most    of  them    are  good, 
respectable  citizens      so    I  won't  have  to  worry  about  them 
being  a  bad  influence  on  him."    His  wife  said  she  would  "trade 
some  of  them  in  for  higher  socioeconomic  status  people  with 
three-year-old  children."    Parents  in  the  moderate-  and  middle- 
income  areas  were  much  more  likely  to  speak  of  co-residents 
who  share  the  same  values  —  whether  in  regard  to  property  maintenanc 
childrearing  values,  or  neighboring.  . 

Marital  Status 

One  social  characteristic  very  infrequently  mentioned  was 
marital  status,    ^hen  it  was  mentioned  in  the  context  of  the 
neighborhood,  it  was  either  in  relation  to  stigma  on  the  child 
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*  or  the  family's  safety.  ,  An  LBJ  single  mother  reported  that 
the  neighbor's  children  pick  on  her  son  because  .he  does  not 

have  a  father,  and  a  Tallman-South  mother  had  a  similar  complaint. 
More  often,  however,  single  mothers  worried  about  their  safety, 
especially  in  the  three  low-income  areas,  where,  as  Table  6.1 
shows,  they  tend  to  be  concentrated.    These  neighborhoods  sometimes 
have  "a  lot  of  drunks  staggering  around,"  "vandalism  and  robbery," 

*  and  bars  %  where  "there  is  a  fight  almost  every  night  and  rough 
people  hanging  around  on  the^street."    Several  of  the  single 
women  reported  incidents  not  unlike  those  of  these  two  LBJ  mothers: 

*, 

-We  had  a. small  incident  that  kind  of  scared  the  heck  out 
.of  me.    Some  drunk  for, some  reason  thought  we  had  his  carton 
of  cigarettes  because  he  couldn't  find  them  and  he  threatened 
to  break  through  our  door... he  was  a  big  guy  and  the  police 
had  to  wrestle  him  to  get  him  off  our  porch. 

-People  knock  on  ray  door  at  night.     It  can  be  real  creepy 
because  everyone  around  here  knows  that  I!m  alone,  they 
know  there  isn'-t  a  man  here  to  protect  us.    How  do  I  know 
that  they  won't  *  try  to  come  in  here? 

.  As  was  the  case  in  the  parks,  many  of  these  mothers  in  the  three 

low-income  areas  also  complain  about  the  gangs  of  kids  who  hang 

out. 


Crime  and  Safety  f 

Issues  of  personal  safety  and  fears  of  people  in  the  neighborhood 
come  up  fairly  frequently  in  the  three  low-income  areas,  regardless 
of  marital  status.    These  concerns  and  fears  have  a  clear  impact 
on  both  children's  activities  and  parents ' ^sense  of  well-being. 
"I  can't  even  let  my  kids  go  out  and  play  unless  me  or  my  husband 
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go  out  and  watch,  them, 11  a  mother  in  Lexington-East  Fayette  said; 
"tire  teenagers  smoke  reefers  in  ths  hallways  and  drink  wine, 
and  I  don't  want  my  kids  exposed  to  that^"    A  Tallman-South 
woman  reported  that  "around  .here  everything  in  the  world  goes 
on  —  robbery,  rape,  dope,  everything. 11    She  went  on  to  explain 
that  the  way  she  oopes  with  this  is  to  limit  where  her  children 
can  go.     "They  sTaO  only  play  in  the  front  yard  and  there  are 
only  two  families  they  are  allowed  to  visit...."    A,  number  of 
parents  in  these  areas  report  narrowing  their  geographical  and 
social  range  as  a  coping  strategy*    The  followi^  statement 
by  one  Tallman-South  mother  represents  the  views a  number 
of  parents  in  the  lower-income  areas.     "We're  not  that  safe... there 
are  a  lot  of  criminals  on  the  South  Side.    We  mostly  stay  in 
the  house  and  keep  to  ourselves."    In  sum,  people  are  reluctant 
to  let-  their  children  play  in  a  very  wide"  area  and  th&y  live 
with  the  daily  stresses  involved  in  concern  for  family  safety. 

Occasionally  pfe*ents  in  the  moderate-  and  middle-income 
areas  mentioned  issues  of  personal  safety,  but  burglary  and 
theft  are  more  frequent  issues.    In  response  to  questions  about 
neighborhood  safety,  people  in  those  neighborhoods  typically 
responded  that: 

-It^'s  pretty  sa-fe.  You've  got  punky  kids  here  like  everywhere 
else.    We  don't  feel  scared  here.'  (Eastwood-North) 

-It'-s  a  decent  neighborhood.  Of  course  I  still  worry  about 
them  when  they  are  outside,  but  that's  because  of  thev  times 
we  live  in,  not  this  neighborhood.     (Tipperary  Hill) 

-It's  safe.    There's  occasional  vandalism  but  that  happens 
all  over.  (Schiller-Wadsworth) 
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-If  someone  broke  in,  somebody  else  would  see  it  and  report 
s    it.    At  least  in  this  section  of  the  neighborhood,  everybody's 
involved  and  would  look  out.  (Schiller-Wadsworth) 

One  index  of  the  fact  that  these  areas  are  usually  perceived 

as  relatively  safe  is  that  parents  mo^e  often  answered  the  safety 

question  in  terms  of  traffic,  not  crime.    The  exception  to  this 

is  Westcotfc-Thornden,  a  neighborhood  which  residents  perceive 

es  a  high  crime  area  f£>r  both  person  and  property.    Safety  is 

often  mentioned  as  an  issue  here  but  many  parents  also  report 

that  danger  is  minimized  through  a  mutual  help  strategy.     "It's  - 

4 

pretty  rqugh  hene,  but  people  Thatch  out  for"  each  other,"  was  p 

•  *  y 

a  fre.quent  observation.    The  latter  sentiment  was  expressed 

by^ some  parents  in  all  neighborhoods,  although  much  less  frequently 

in  the  three  lower-rincome  on6s. 

*  *  • 

Social  Distance  Between  Neighbors 

Safety  is  one  aspect  of  a  more  general  and  persistent  theme 
involving  the  intrusivepess  of  neighbors.    Alon<j  with  the  regulation 
of  neighborhood  space,  parents  are  concerned  abouc  regulating 
social  distance.    This  is  initially  evident  because  the  majority 
of  parents  make  some  kind  of  gSmment  about  interpersonal  distance 
and  neighbors,  whether  'it  be  in  terms  of  the  neighbors'  noisiness, 
the  need'  for. privacy ,  minding  4>nefs  own  business,  antagonism 
to  coffee  klatches,  or  close  personal  friendships  with  neighbors. 
These  perceptions  are  suggestive  of  the  view  that  "people  who 
share  residential  areas  simply  cannot  Ignore  each  other,  because 
they  are  vulnerable  to  one  another"  (Suttles,  1972,  pg.  50). 
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The  most  blatant  form  of  vulnerability  is  evident  in  the  handful 

of  cases  where  families  do  not  get  along  at  all  with  their  immediate 

r 

neighbors.    One's  neighbors  are  fairly  strategically  placed 
to  wage  effective  warfare  and  they  can  make  life,  as  one  mother  * 
pi^  it,  "hell."    A  few  program  families  have  such  problems  with" 
immediate,  neighbors  that  they  plan  to  move  because  of  them. 
Fc/  the  most  part,  however,  the  families  seem  to  be  striving 
for  a  subtle  modus^vfVendi  which  allows  them  to  balance  the 
need  for  privacy  with  the  needs  for  occasional  assistance  and 
at  lea3t  a  modicum  of  sociability  with  those  in  the  immediate 
area.    There  appear  to  be  neighborhood  differences  in  the  success 
W$«th  which  families  can  aahieve  such  a  balance. 

/ 

*    Personal  privacy  is  a  very  salient  issue  in  the  three  lower- 
income  areas.    Parents  there  frequently  evaluate  their  neighborhoods 
on  this  dimension,  especially  in  LBJ.    Most  often  they  complain 
of  nosey  neighbors;  occasionally  a  parent  will  single  out  their 
area  for  special  praise  ju^L  because  the  neighbors  are  not  nosey. 
One  LBJ  mother  speaks  for  many  parents  when  she  says,  ".«.some 
of  them  are  too  nosey... they  watch  your  business  and  gossip 
all  the  t^me."    A  few  parents  in  upper-income  aroas  cited  instances 
of  nosey  or  gossipy  neighbofs,  but  these  issues  are  much  less 
frequently  mentioned  there.     Ij^the  moderate-  and  middle-income 
neighborhoods)  parents  were  more  likely  to  wish  there  was  more 
space  between  ho&ses  to  provide  them  with  greater  privacy. 
Perhaps  no  one  wistred  this  more  fervently  than  one  Schiller-Wadsworth 
man.    He  said  several  times  that  he  would  prefer  more  distance 
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between  his  house  and  others;  he  later  revealed  that  "ray  boss 
lives  right  next  door  to  us  and  that's  somewhat  awkward  for 
me.11.. 

•  * 
Length  of  Residence 

The  social  character  of  a  neighborhood  is  also  a  function 

of  the  length  of  time  its  residents  have  lived  there.    The  ten 

A 

program  areas  differ  along  this  dimension  primarily  by  socioeconomic 
status.    Figure  6.5  shows  that  two  of  the  lower-income  areas  " 
(Lexington-East  Fayette  and  Tallroan-South)  and  one  of  the  moderate- 
income  areas  ^Eastwood-North)  average  less  than  five  years  of 
residence,  the  lowest  tenure  among  the  Rrogram  areas.    The  other  / 
low-income  area  (LBJ)  appears  to  have  a  hlsgher  average  than 
its  counterparts  due  to  the  effect  of  several  two-parent  families 
who  have  lived  in  the  area  a  long  time.    Their  tenure  masks 
the  fact  that  most  LBJ  residents 'have  been  in  the  area  for  two 
years  or  ,less.  ^ 

The  three  low-income  areas  ay/id  Eastwood  have  in  common 
concentrations  of  single  parents  (see  Table  6.1)  who  have  lived 
in  their  neighborhoods  a  relatively  short  time.    This  point 
is  even  clearer  when  one  examines  Figure  6.6.    Aere, 'most  or 
the  neighborhoods  jwit,h  higher  numbers  of  single  parent!  stand 

ut:     LBJ,  Lexington-East  Fayette,  Tallman-South,  Eastwood-North, 
and  Westcott-Thornden.     Case  by  case  examination  shows  that' 
the  single  parents  do  tend  to  be  the  newest  residents  of  those 
neighborhoods.    When  one  looks  at  only  these  families  who  have 
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moved  in  the  past  four  years,  it  Appears  from  Figure  6.7  that 

three  neighborhoods,  LBJ,  Tallraan-South  and  Eastwood,  contain 

peopled  who  have  moved  fairly  frequently,  an  average  of  three 

time^  in  four  years.     In  contrast  the  program  families  in«Nedrow; 

Liverpool,  Tipperary  Hill,  Schiller-Wadsworth,  and  Westcott-Thornden 

have  been  fairly  stable.    These 'places  contain  a  sprinkling 

of  parents  who  have  lived  there  all  their  lives,  sometimes  even 

in  the  same  house. 

The  interviews  suggest  somq  of  the  implications  of  neighborhood 

stability  for  parents1  perceptions  of  their  safety  ajid  of  the 

interpersonal  supports  available  from  the  environment.     In  the 

three  low-income  areas,  where  personal  safety  is  an  issue  and 

mobility  is  high,  several  mothers  make  a  connection  between- 

their  safety,  getting  to  know  the  neighbors,  and  longevity. 

i 

"Nobody 'd  hurt  anybody  around  here,11  one  LBJ  resident  of  four 
years  noted,  "I  know  everyone,  nobody 'd  bother  me."    The  links 
are  even  more  clear  in  the  case  of  a  single  Tallman-South  mother: 
"I  feel  secure  because  I've  lived  in  the  area  for  so  long  - 
16  years  -  and  believe  people  won't  harm  me  or  my  family  and 
won't  let  strangers  harm  us  either.     But  if  I  didn't  know  the 
people,  I'd  be  soared  because  this  part  of  town  has  a  bad  reputation 
But,  as  I  saidr  we  fee!  safe.     I'm  close  to  a  lot  of  people 
here  and  we  trust  each  other." 

In  the  preceding  section  on  safety,  the  point  was  made 
that  some  of  the  single  mothers  in  the  lg_w-incorae  areas  were 
very  fearful;  many  of  these  same  women  are  short-term  residents, 

» 
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Figure  6 . 7 


AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  MOVES  IN  LAST  FOUR  YEARS 
(Among  the  Movers) 
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many  also  speak  of  isolation  and  not  knowing  their  neighbors. 
These  mothers  seem  to  be  caught  in  a  trap.    As  single  mothers 
with  the  sole  responsibility  for  child  "care,  they  could  use 
neighborly  assistance,  but' their  high  mobility  gives  them  less 
time  to  establish  relationships,  with  neighbors  who  can  help 
them  to  cope  with  a  difficult  environment. 

The  sentiments  of  the  Tallman-South  woman  were  echoed  by 
a  few  parents  in  each  of  the  areas  with  longer-term  residents: 

-Our  neighbors  are  great.     Itfs  an  old  neighborhood.  I 
knew  my  neighbors  when  I  was  a  little  girl  and  now  my  children 
are  meeting  and  getting  to  know  them.    We're  a  close  neighbor- 
hood; so  many  of  us  have  been  together  for  a  long,  long 
time.  (Liverpool) 

-I  caii't  think  of  a  better  neighborhood  in  the  city.  Friendly 
peoplp.    Everybody  knows  everybody;  a  lot  of  people  have 
livea  here  all  their  lives,  including  my  wife*  (Tipperary 
Hill)\ 

-When  you've, been  here  a  long  time  you  get  to  know  them. 
Basically  they're  friendly.    You  become  so  well-acquainted 
it  feels  very  secure.     There1 s  a' lot  of  warmth  with  developing 
friendships .  (Schiller-Wadsworth) 

-I  feel  safe... it's  like  a  home  feeling,  as  I  grew  up  here. 

There  are  a  variety  of  people  here,  yet  it's  also  small  * 

enough  so  it  has  a  sense  of  community.     (Eastwood-North)  \ 

There  are  both  advantages  and  disadvantages  to  this  kind  of 

neighborhood  stability.    On  the  one  hand,  long- term  residents 

.know  their  neighbors,  but  on  the  other,  the  seemingly  most  stable  1 

areas  are  also  those  where  the  parents, were  most  likely  to  complain 

about  older  neighbors  and  the  lack  of  young  families  and  children." 

The  physical  and  social  characteristics  of  the  ten  neighborhoods 

presjented  thus  far  provide  a  sense  of  how  residents  perceive 

their  environments  and  how  the  areas  differ  from  one  another 
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on  some  of  the  main  criteria  that  parentis  deem  important.  The 

discussion  to  this  point  may  give  too  passive  an  impression 

of  neighborhoods^because  it  has  not  fully  captured  the  extent 

to  which  they  operate  differently  as  "socializing  space,"  especially 

for  families  with  young  children.     The  social  ecology  of  neighborhoods 

—  the  way  neighbors  ahd  neighborhood  social  systems  help  or 
impe££  the  activities  and  development  of  parents  and  children 

—  remains  to  be  explored  in  the  next  section.  ^  % 

The  Soci-al  Ecology  of  Program  Neighborhoods 
In  anticipation  of  the  discussion  of  neighborhood  social 
ecology,  a  point  about  the  parent's  role  is  necessary.  Parents 
both  act  and  are  acted  upon  in  their  attempts  to  work  out  a 
relationship  with  their  surroundings  which  they  feel  will  be 
best  for  themselves  and  their  families.    How  they  structure 
that  relationship  is  a  function  of  a  variety  of  elements,  including: 
personality  expectations  of  oneself  and  others  in  the  neighboring 
role,  judgments  of  neighbors  and  their  likely  impact  on  one's 
children,  and  estimations  of  how  intensive  or  controllable  the 
social  surroundings  are.    The  evaluation  of  theSe  various  elements 
results  in  a  series  of  strategies  which  parents  employ  to  control 
the  effects  of  neighborhoods  on  their  families.    These  strategies 
then  in  turn  become  part  of  the  ecology. 

The  interviews  contain  much  information  characterizing 
interactions  with  neighbors  and  assessing  their  impact  on  families. 

Many  responses  in  the  upper-income  areas  contain  indications'^  ^ 

\ 
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that  systems  operate  in  some  neighborhoods  to  insure  children's 
safety  and  care.  % The  story  is  very  different  in  the  low-income 
areas  where  many  parents  report  that  they  keep  to  themselves 
to  minimize  the  eW^pts  of  an  environment  perceived  as  hostile 
for  children  and  families.    The  difference  between  the  low-income 

areas  on  the  one  hand,  and.  the  moderate  and  middle  ones  on  the 

A 

other,  is  so  dramatic  as  to  Require  the  development  of  many 
opposite  analytic  categories.  - 

The  Low-Income  Neighborhoods 

Parents'  concern  about  the  safety  of  the  low-income  neighbor- 
hoods  evident  in  the  preceding  sections  is  accompanied  by  a 
set  of  worries  about  the  negative  influence  of  other  children 
and  adults  in  frke^environment .    The  parents  worry  about  their 
children  picking  up  bad  habits  and  language,  their'  early  exposure 
to  sex  and  violence,  physical  harm  from  drunks  or  gangs  of  teenagers 
and  the  bad  influence  and  example  of  otheF^hildren  whom  they 
feel  are  allowed  to  "run  wild."    These  stresses  are  accompanied 
by  the  la^ft  of  positive  support  from  others  around;  these  parents 
do  not  report  that  they  can  count  on  others  in  the  area  to  keep 
an  eye  on  the  children  outside  or  rescue  them  from  harm.    The  * 
description  many  of  the  parents  give  is  one  of  an  antagonistic 
and  uncarlr^  environment  where  they  get  little  support  for  parenting 
This  is  reflected  in  the  parents'  overall  ratings  of  their  neighbor- 
hoods.    As  Figure  6.8  shows,  parents  in  these  areas  makre' the 
lowest  ratings;  their  rating  falls  in  the  category,  "Just  barely 
on  the  good  side." 
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Figure  6.8 


RATINGS  OP  NEIGHBORHOODS  BY  RESPONDENTS  — MALE  AND  FEMALE 
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About  half  of  the  parents  in  LBJ  mentioned  negat/ve  aspects 

* 

of  the  area's  interpersonal  environment  and  social  interaction. 

One  mother,  for  example,  felt  it  was  not  a  good  aVea  for  raising 

A 

children  because  there  are  bars  on  every  corner  and  fights  almost 

<• 

every. night.    "I  never  know  what  is  going  to  happen  and  I  don't 
like  the  kids  around  these  kinds  of  people^"  she  said,  "they're 
just  a  bad  influence."    She  feels  that  the  bars  affect  area 
families  because  parents  are  there  drinking  while  "their  kids 
run  wild,   *so  there's  no  parental  control. \ .it's  bad."  Neighborhood 
teenagers  are  having  babies, and  she  worries  that  "in  this  neighbor- 
hood,  children  can  learn  all  the  wrong  things  at  the  wrong  ages." 
Her  children  pick  up  bad  language  and  habits  from  what  they 
see  and  hear  and  it's  hard  for  her  to  control  thisV^nother 
LBJ  raotlier  argues  that  "people  don't  care"  like  the  woman  upstairs. 
They  just  don't  care  about  anyone  else."    This  woman,  she  says, 
leaves  the  children  alone  all  day  and  they  fight,  cry  and  swear 
until  sh^  returns  to  swear  at  them.    She  adds  that  "we  can  hear 
it  all  like  she's  right  here."    The  result  is  that  this  mother 
does  not  let  her  child  "associate  with  no  one  around,  particularly 
the  children  upstairs  who  are  very  bad."    She  also  worries  about 
the  drunks  because  "drunk  people  are  vicious."    The  attitude 
of  about  half  of  the  LLw  parents  who  do  not  express  p.s  nany 
of  the  above  kinds  of  concerns  is  summarized  by  another  mother, 
thus:    "I  keep  to  myself.    They  don't  bother  me  and  I  don't 
bother  them." 

Thrqe  LBJ  mothers  did  expressj)^§^        feelings  about  their 
neighbors}  one  said  that  her  children  could  play  outside  without 
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"getting  beaten  up  by  Black  children"  as  in  her  older  neighborhood 
and  that  her  neighbors  were  "friendly . . .but  not  nosey,"  Another 
mother  described  her  neighbors  as  "just  easy  to  get  along  with." 
Equally  important,  she  said,  was  that  "they1 re  generous,  they 
will  watch  the_  kids,."    The  last  of  the  three  wished  her  neighbors 
were  more  friendly  but  said  her  son  gets  on  "fabulously"  because 
, there  are  all  kinds  of  people  "who  are  crazy  about  him"  around. 

The  picture  Is  less  mixed  in  Lexington-East  Fayette,  where 
the  majority  of  parents  had  negative  things  to  say  about  the 
social'  ecology.    Here,  as  in  LBJ,  a  number  of  parents  do  not 
let  their  children  play  with  others  in  the  area  because  they 
are  a  bad  influence.     "Almost  everyoody  here  keeps  their  kitfs 
to  themselves;  they  donft  let  their  children  play  with  other 
children,  or  at  least  they  try  to  prevent  it,"  and  so,  she  added, 
"It  make^vit  hard  for  the  kids  to  fiqd  something  to  do."  Others 
cited  problems'  with  their— children  picking  up  dirty  language, 
parents  who  do  not  control  their  children,'  wild  children,  exposure 
to  bad  teena&e  behaviors,  and  disrespect  for  others.     In  the 
words  of  one  father,  "The  one  thing  I  really  dislike  about  the 
neighborhood  is  how  some  parents  just  let  their  kids  run  wild ...  I 
mean  .the  kids  around  her^l  h§ve  no  discipline.    The  association 
with  other  kids  is  bad;  'cause  the  kids  around  here  are  so  bad? 
^o    I  won*t  let  him  go  outside  by  himself."    This  man  worries 
because  he  doesn't  "like  the^influ^ce  it  (the  pressure  of  teenagers) 
has  on  my  kids  and-the  peer  pressure  da  them."    "It's  a  bad 
place  for  my  kids  to  live,  another  mother  summarized,  "they 
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are  exposed  to  too  many  things  that  they  are  too  y*  *ng  to  see." 
Again,  as  in  LBJ,  a  j^umjaer  of  people  said  they^ didn't  know  their 
neighbors  or  that  "I  don't  associate  with  many ^ople  around 
here  but  the  few  I  do  deal  with  are  okay."    Limiting  involvement 
^eems  to  be  the  way  a  number  of  parents  cope  with  their  ^(surroundings , 
with  the  consequence  that  some  feel  isolated  and  lonely.  There 
was  one  parent  on  the  periphery  of  the  neighborhood  whose  views, 
as  a  counterpoint  to  the  common  one,  articulate  what  others 
oy  omission  say  t.he  area  lacks.        "I  feel  really  ^good  about 
the  people,"  she  said,  "they  are  friendly  and  try  to  help  -if  . 
they  are  needed.    In  a  time  of  crisis,  everyone'  in  the  area 
would  be  there  to  help  out." 

The  themes  of  keeping  to  oneself  and  restricting  children 
also  predominate  in  Tallman  South.     It's  a  dangerous  area,  one 
mother  felt,  "because  the  people  fight  so  much."    As  a  result, 
her  children  are  "in  the  house  at  6  p.m.  every  day."    "I'm  afraid 
for  my  three-year-old  to  play  outside,  alone,"  another  said, 
"because  of  the  bums  around  here... I  don't  like  the  language 
they  use  and  when  they  get  started,  somebody  always  gets  hurt."  ~ 
A  number  of  people  here  echo  the  view  that  they  cannot  let  their 4 
children  play  outside  alone;  "we  never  let  our  kids  outside 
by  themselves,  not  even  in  daylight."    In  Tallman  South  the 
adults  were  often  singled  out  as  a  problem.    "It's  the  grown-ups 
most  of  the  time,"  one  mother  arguedr  "they  raise  a  lot  of  'sand.1 
It's  bad  enough  when  the  kids  get  into  fights  without  having 
the  grown-ups  getting  involved  and  egging  things  on."    She  is 
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looking  for  another  place  to  live  because  "I  can't  take  it  anymore." 
-Another  mother  had  recently  left  the  area  an^was  interviewed 
at  her  mother's  home.    She  left,  she  explained,  because  "the 
people  who  live  in  the  building  were  always  starting  trouble" 
and  her  daughter  could  not  go 'outside  by  herself  "because  of 
the  glass  and>call  the  drunks."    She  had  no  friends  in  the  area  e 
and  those  from  outside  did  not  want  to  visit  because  "the  neighborhood 
was  30  bad."-  Older  children  are  clearly  a  problem  in  these 
areas,  not  least,  as  one  mother  put  it,  because  they  "teach 
the  younger  kids  to  steal  and  fight  and  everythirv^^lse  around 
here."    As  in  the  other  low- income  areas,  most  of  the  parents 
who  did  not  express  strong  negative|j/iews  said  either  that  they 
didn't  know  their  neighbors  or  some  variant  of  "I  don't  bother 
them  and  they  doi^t  bother  me"  or  "we  mind  our  own  business 
and  they  don*t  bother  us/"    Two  also  added  that  in  their  immediate 
area,  neighbors  do  try  to  watch  out  for  one  another's  property. 

Two  Tallman-South  mothers  did  have  positive  views  about 
their  neighbors.    One  said  that  she  liked  the  area  because  "I'm 
friends  with  most  of  the  people  and  it's    racially-mixed  and 
that  cojHfts  when  you've  got  mixed  kids."    She  added  that  everyone 
arouml  i3  "cra.zy  about  my  three-year-old'^nd  that  everyone 
there  "gets  along*"    This  mother,  a  three-year  resident,  is 
orte  of  the  five  program  parents  who  had  lived  in  this  area  more 
thap  18  months^  ?The  views  of  the  most  long-tenji  resident, 
who  had  lived  there  for  18  years,  were  cited  during  the  previous  ^ 
discussion  of  mobility.    She  felt  the  area  was  nice  and  safe 
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fog  people  who  had  Lived  there  a  long  time  and  knew  people, 

otherwise  it  was  "very  rough/") 

*  The  cumulative  impact  of  these  various  neighborhood  stresses 

in  the  low-income  areas  seems  to  foster  withdrawal  into  the 

family  to  avoid  harm  from  an  environment  felt  to  be  mostly  hostile 

Expectations  for  the  social  ecology  are  lowered  and  there  is 

an  effort  to  avoi'd  the  negative  effects  of  others  on  the  child 

« 

and  family.    As  a  coping  strategy,  this  is  very  much  akin  to 
the  Suttle's  (1972)  previously  mentioned  idea  of  defended  neighbor 
hoods,.    In  these  areas  where  defensible  space  and  control  are 
less,  detachment  may  be  an  effort  to  exert  greater  control. 

This  strategy  may  carry  with  it  a  dilemma.    To  control 
an  unsafe  and  unsupportive  environment,  parents  narrow  the  social 
and  physical  range  for  themselves  and  their  children,  but  this 
can  impose  burdens  of  its  own.    These  include  the  point  made 
in  sectiom  one,  that  parents  and  children^  cannot  get  away  from 
each  other,  with  possible  negative  results  for  each.     It  may 
also  create  loneliness  and  isolation  for  both  parents  and  children 
and  cut  them  off  from  any  positive  family  support  the  environment 
might  offer.  •  The  children  have  the  double  problem  of  lonely 
parents  and  the  lack  of  access  to  other  people  and  activities. 

The  difference  between  the  low-  and  higher-income  areas 
is  sharp;  there  were  only  eight  parents, whb  complained  about 
some  aspect  of  other  parent's  or  children's  behavior  in  all 
of  the  seven  moderate-  and  middle-income  areas.    Three  of  these 
complaints  came  from  single  parents  living  in  a  housing  project 
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in  Salt  Springs.     In  general,  parents  describe  their  neighbors 
in  these  seven  areassas  friendly,  helpful,  getting  along  with 
others,  respecting  privacy,  as  resources  for  emergencies,  and- 
as  watchful  of  other  \ s  children.    There  were  certainly  complaints  • 
about  older  neighbors,  about  an  occasionaly  nosey  or  un^l^ndly 
one  and  the  like,  but  overall,  people  have  positive  conceptions 
of  the  neighborhood's  social  ecology.    As  will  be  apparent, 
the  contrast  between  the  lower-  and  higher-inco^eiareas  is  of 
two  types:     statements  of  opposite  characteristics  (safe  vs. 
unsafe,  caring  vs.  uncaring  neighbors),  and  statements  by  omission 
1 (complaints  about  the  bad  influence  of  neighborhood  adults  vs. 
w  the  lack  of  such  complaints).  * 

The  Moderate-Income  Neighborhoods 

The  majority  of  the  Nedrow  parents  have  positive  things 
to  say  about  adults  in  the  area;  "friendly"  and  "nice"  are  frequently 
used  terms.    Eight  of  the  families  commented  on  how  well  people 
get  along:     "The  neighbors  are  friendly,  nox animosity  in  this 
area  among  any  of  then,"  one  father  said,  describing  a  common 
view.    People  are  felt  to  be  considerate  of  each  other  and  there 
is  "an  underlying  cooperation  in  the  neighborhood."    Over  ha]*f 
of  the  parents  also  mentioned-  some'  variant  of  the  following: 
"I  can  go  to  the  neighbors  for  help,"  or  "they  offer  help  if 
you  need  it."    The  adults  are  perceived  as  nice  to  children; 
several  parents  mentioned  that  the  neighbors  keep  an  eye  out 
for  their  younger  children.    Traffic  appears  to  be  the  main 
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constraint  against  children  playing  outside,  but  the  general 

* 

sense  is  that  children  can  be  outside  in  the  neighborhood  without 

undue  parental  concern.    The  primary  complaint  is  that  some 

areas  do  not  have  enough  children,  not  that  there  are  problems 

with  those  available.    Only  one  family  mentioned  difficulties 

related  to  childrearing.     "Parents  have  different  ideas  about 

their  children's  behavior  than  we  do,11  one  Nedrow  mothjpr  explained. 

Others  allow  their  kids  to  do  things  she  will  not  and  this  causes 

claims  of  unfairness  from  her  children.    She  also  breaks  up 

fights  but  feels  other  parents  think  this  is  unwarranted  interference. 

In  Nedrow;  as  in  the  other  moderate-  and  middle-income 
areas,  the  effort  to  strike  a  relationship  with  neighbors  "which 
is  close,  but  not  too  close,  is  evident.    The  sense,  reminiscent 
of  the  neighbor's  view  in  Robert  Frost's  poem,  "Mending  Wall," 
is  that  '''Good  fences  make  good  neighbors'"  (1964).    Neighbors  \ 
were  valued  if  they  "are  not  hanging  all  over  us,  which  1  don*t 
care  for."    Or  as  a  Nedrow  father  described  one  of  the  chief 
benefits  of  his  area:     "People  are  friendly,  nice,  willing  to 
help  out,  even  if  you  don't  socialize  with  them,"    With  a  few 
exceptions,  neighbors  were  valued  here  if  they  were  friendly 
and  helpful  while  respectful  of  other's  privacy.    This  is  in 
accord  with  much  previous  research  on  neighboring  which  suggests 
that  neighbors  sho   ,d  be  friendly  but  that  they  are"  unlikely 
to  be  friends.     "The  neighoor,"  Keller  found  in  her  review  of 
literature  on  neighboring,  "is  the  helper  in  times  of  need  who 
is  expected  to  step  in  when  other  resources  fail"  (1968,  pg. 
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29).    There  ^re  a  few  areas  in  the  higher-inpime  neighborhoods 
where  the  lack  of  statements  about  setting  boundaries  with  neighbors 

r 

and  the .presence  of  those  describing  a  supportive,  close  group, 
suggest  a  different  set  of  expectations  and  solutions  to  the 
issue  of  the  neighboring  role%  • 

The  majority  of  program  families  in  Eastwood  feel  positively 
about  their  neighbors  and  relations  with  them*    Several  stress 
how  pleased  they  are  to  have  young  families  with  similar  life 
styles  to  e$joy  and  to  count  on  for  day-to-day  assistance* 
"They're  dependable,"  one  mother  Bai.d,  "we  really  help  each 
other  in  general*    We  keep  an  eye  on  each  other's  kids  —  all 
my  neighbors  are  that  way*"    The  area  was  frequently  described 
as  "family-oriented"  or  as  possessing  a  "family  atmosphere*" 

Dissonance  from  this  common  view  was  expressed  by  a  single 
mother  in  a  housing  project*    In  contrast  with  three  other  similarly 
situated  single  motners,  she  reported  that  in  her  complex,  "We 
, really  don't  havo  much  to  ido  with  anyone  around  here;"  she  "hates 
nosey  people"  and  prefers  not  having  people  around  "borrowing 
things."    There  is  only  a  tiny  playground  for  th<e  project,  she 
said,  and  the  children  fight  tljere  so  she  "just  decided  the 
hell  with  it,  I'm  keeping  them  inside    because    I  can't  be  watching 
them  all  the  time*"    In  response  tQ  the  question  about  safety, 
she  replied:    "Well,  things  happen  here.    Everyone  is  poor  and 
things  always  happen.    Nothing  has  happened  to  me,  but  boy,' 
I  keep  hearing  about  things.    I  don't  let  my  cnildren  outside 
on  their  own.    God,  if  anyth/ing  happened  to  them!" 
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Just  a  block  away  in  the  project  are  three  other  single 

women  with,  a  very  different  view  of  the  social  ecology,  one 

that  suggests  their  interaction  with  it  is  very  supportive. 

These  women  describe  their  neighbors  as  really  nice,  helpful, 

and,  as  minding  their  own  business.    The  most  enthusiastic  said 

that  her  neighbors  are  "fantastic"  and  that  they  have  a  "give 

and  take  atmosphere. . .wa  always  help  each  other  out."    The  other 

children  around ^are  "good"  kids  with  the  result  that  she  feels 

she  can  trust  her  three-year-old  daughter^  with  them  anci  "she 

has  a  little  more  independence  because  of  this... I  don't  have 

to  constantly  keep  an  eye  on  her."    The  older  kids  are  perceived 

r 

as  a  benefit,  not  a  problem.    Their  care  of  the  daughter  gives 
the  mother  free  time  and  gives  the  child  access  to  things  her 
mother  would  not  have  time  to  do.     (The  arrangement  may  also 
benefit  the  teenagers  as  they  experience  the  responsibility 
of  caring  for  others;)    There  are  occasional  fights  among  the 
parents  about  whose  child  misbehaved  first,  another  of  the  three 
single  women  reported,  but  while  this  "gets  on  her    nerves  sometimes., 
ususally  blows  over  —  nothing  serious." 

The  contrast  between  the  first  mother  who  stays  to  herself 
and  the  other  three  points  up  the  ways  in  which  the  environment 
can  be  a  source  of  stress  or  support  to  a  parent  and  how  it 
can  effect  the  locus,  companions,  and  nature  of  children's  activities. 
Further,  the  contrast  raises  questions  about  the  mother's  own 
contributions  to  the  social  ecology.     Are  the,  differences  a 
function  of  different  expectations  of  neighbors  and  self  in 
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the  neighboring  £ole  or  of  a  combination  of  more  complex  forces 
such  as  safety  Iftd  frequent  mobility?    The  analysis  of  the  mothers1 
perceptions  Opens  ^p  speculation  on  these  questions;  t\iex  results 
oV  the  Comparative  Ecology  Project's  efforts  to  alter  the  social 
ecology  and  create  more  supportive  environments  may  provide 
some  answers. 

Unlike  th'e  three  lower-incone  neighborhoods,  the  two  moderate 
and  five  middle-income  areas  are  typically  judged  to  be  either 
benign  or  supportive  to  family  life.    This  is. evident  in  the 
neighborhood  ratings  shown  in  Figure  6.8.    With  the  exception 
of  Eastwood-North,  parents  in  the  seven  higher-income  neighborhoods 
rate  their  areas  between  the  generally  gqpd  and  very  good  marks- 
on  the  scal*e.     In  the  interviews,  these  parents  express  pride 
and  attachment  to  their  areas;  while  a  few  expressed  specific 
discontents,  no  one  spoke  of  the  neighborhood  as  a  bad  place 
to  raise  a  family.    The  parents1  characterizations  of  the  five 
middle-income  areas,    Liverpool,  Tipperary  Hill,  Schiller-Wadsworth, 
Westcott-Thornden,  and  Salt  Springs,  have- much  in  common.  The 
focus  of  most  of  the  parents'  views  about  their  neighborhoods, 
here  as  in  the  low-income  areas,  is  on  people  and  what  they 
do  or  do  not  do.    Taken  together,  the  individual  comments  reveal 
a  set  of  social  expectations  and  relations  which  lead  to  a  sense 
of  the  neighborhood  social  ecology  as  a  reasonably  comfortable 
backdrop  for  childrearing. 
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The  Middle-Income  Neighborhoods 

9 

In  the  middle-income  areas,  as  in  the  two  moderate  ones, 

> 

parents  very  rarely  mention  that  neighborhood  children  or  adults 
are  a  bad  influence  on  their  children.     Parents  describe  neigbors 
as  friendly,  if  not  always  as  friends.     Although  not  everyone 
expresses  it,  there  are*  hints  of  on-going  and  reciprocal  systems 
of  caring  in  some  of  the  neighborhoods  which  provide  a  kind 
of  social  insurance  for  families  in  both  anticipation  and  practice, 
"The  neighborhood  Is  very  good,  very  good,"  a  Tipperary  Hill 
father  said,  "everybody  sort  of  watches  out  for  everybody  else," 
The  neighbors  are  great,  a  Schiller-Wadsworth  mother  reported, 
because  "they  would  stick  together  if  they  saw  anything  happening," 
Or  as  a  Salt  Springs  father  noted,  "I  feel  very  good  about  the 
neighbors.    They  are  people  who  respect  each  other  and  are  there 

to  help  if  you  need  it."    There  are  some  examples  of  help  given, 

i 

but  more  often  people  speak  as  the  above  Salt  Springs  man  did, 
of  assurance  that  helo  would  be  forthcoming  if  necessary.  This 
kind  of  insurance  seems  to  function  as  a  subtle  kind  of  support 
and  its  existence  is  cited  both  by  those  who  describe  themselves 
as  minding  their  own  business  and  by  those  who  say  they  have 
very  close  relationships  to  neighbors.  0 

Children  in  the  middle-income  areas  may  be  less  restricted 
than  children  in  low^r-income  areas  in  their  run  of  the  neighborhood 
because  so  many  ^r4nts  report  that  there  is  a  network  of  watchful 
neighbors.     "I  feel  secure  letting  our\kids  have  the  run  of 
the  block,"  a  Westcott-Thorden  father  sa^Ld,  "...people  throughout 
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the  neighborhood  know  my  daughter  and  her  sister  and  they  keep 
an  eye  on  them."    He  adds  that  he  and  his  wife  "feel  free  to 
caution  other  children  if  they  are  doing  something  unsafe 'and 
I  know  other  people  do  too."    A  single  mother  in.Tipperary  Hill 
explained  that  her  neighbors  look  out  for  her  and  her  sons. 
Therefore  her  boys  can  play  outside  and  she  doesn't  "feel  that 
I  have  to  be  looking  out  the  window  all  the  time."    She  adds, 

"People  here  really  do  care          and  it's  real." 

The  operation  of  this,  "safety  net"  for  children  does  not 
seem^to  be  dependent  on  close  ties  with  neighbors  but  is  reflective 
of  a  larger  sense  of  neighborhood  responsibility.    One  Salt 
Springs  mother,  who  said  that  her  neighbors  keep  an  eye  on  her 
three-year-old  and  another  daughter  while  they  are  playing,  suranari 
the  views  of  a  number  of  others  when  -she  said:     "There  are  good 
people  around.    I  don't  know  many  intimately  but  everyone  has 
a  commitment  to  the  neighborhood."    The  benefits  for  parents  * 
in  this  are  likely  to  be  two-fold:     children  are  relatively 
safe  but  not  always  underfoot,  and  in      sense,  the  parent  is 
sharing  some  of  his  or  her  child-watching  and  perhaps  childrearing 
responsibilities  with  others.   -The  parents  in'  these  areas  trust 
others  in  their  environment,  for  the  most  part,  and  as  a  result 
do  not  live  with  constant  worry  about  negative  environmental 
influences.     In  that  sense,  the  social  ecology  becomes  almost 
a  backdrop  for  childrearing,  whereas  in  the  lower-income  areas, 
the  negative  behavior  of  others  appears  to  be  much  more  in  the 
foreground  of  people's  concerns. 
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As  one  would  expect,  there  are  differences  among  the  'five 
middle-income  areas  in  terms  of  factors  such  as  the  knowledge 
and  closenb^s  to  others,  satisfaction  with  age  groupings  and 
the  like,  but  the^st^nd  to  be  differences  of  degree  rather  than 
kind.    The  perceptions  o£  the  Westcott-Thornden  parents  are 
the  only  exception.    These  people  characterize  their  neighborhood, 
with  almost  ideological  fervor,  as  one  approaching  the  ideal 
type  of  a  close  and  secure  community.    In  the  parents1  words, 

Westcott-Thornden  is  a  place  where; 

►» 

-People  are  friendly,  warm,  supportive.    They" help  each 

other.    There's  a  real  sense  of  neighborliness ,  an  old-fashioned 

value.    Maybe  because  of  the  transitional  nature  of  the 

area  with  the  sttfcfents,  the  few  that  make  it  their  home 

are  drawn  closer  to  get  tc  know  each  other. 

-People  have  similar  values  about  childrearing  and  we  can 
send,  the  kids  out  to  play  knowing  they  will  be  allowed 
to  do  similar  things  with  relatively  similar  kinds  of  super- 
vision. 

-I  like  the  sense  of  community,  the  different  ages  —  mix 
of  old  and  young  and  the  fact  that  it's  interracial. 

-I  like  the  sense  of  neighborhood^  knowing  a  lot  of  people... 

°*ople  are  friendly  and  extend  themselves.    We  have  neighbors 
we  can  count  on  and  vice  versa.    The  people  who  live  here 
care  about  this  area.    They  m^ke  a  point  of  getting  to 
know  each  other.    I  like  the"r  eeling  of  community  and  neighbor- 
liness. t 

-Even  in  this  day  of  fragmentation  and  the  direction  the 
world  is  unfortunately^ taking  away  from  'community,'  somehow 
our  neighborhood  has  rfetainei  that  quality  and  that  makes 
it  all  t8e  more k valuable  to  us.    The  sense  of  community, 
neighborliness,  common  enterprise. 

Sometimes,  similar  comments  were  made  about  other  neighborhoods 

but  not  with  the  frequency  they  were  made  by  Westcott-Thornden 

parents.    In  the  other  neighborhoods  when  comments  about  ve/y 
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supportive  and  close  relationships  are,  made  about  neighbors, 
usually  the  respondent  is  someone  who  has  lived  a  long  time 
in  the  area. 

There*  are  some  scattered  remarks  that  indicate  a  desire 
to  go  beyond  the  neighborhood  norm  of  friendly  and  cordial  relation- 
ships to  more  old-fashioned  neighhcrliness  in  the  middle-income 
areas,    "I  would  like  to  know  the  people  who  just  moved  in," 
a  Schiller-Wadsworth  mother  mused,  !,I  would  like  it  to  be  the 
kind  of  neighborhood  where  if  people  moved  in,  everyone  went 
over  and  brought  them  a  cake  or  something  to  welcome  them." 
But,  she  continued,  "The  way  it  is  now,  people  move  and  you 
don't  even  know  it  for  months,  it's  like  every  family  for  themselves * 
It  is  unclear  whether  such  sentiments  merely  reflect  nostalgia 
or  something  more  which  parents  are  willing  to  act  upon  to  create  ^ 
closer  and  more  actively  supportive  environments  for  families. 
The  interviews  are  largely  silent  on  the  question  of  how  people 
get  to  know  one  another,  but  they  do  provide  clues  that  common 
values,  similar  age,  time  to  get  to  know  the  area,  and  mutual 
respect  for  privacy  facilitate  the  process. 


Constrastin^  Housing  Complexes 

The  higher-income  areas  by  and  large  are  perceived  as  more 
supportive  of  family  life,  but  there  are  exceptions,  the  most 
notable  of  which  is  a  grQup  of  single  mothers  in  the  Springfield 
Gardens  housing  complex  in  Salt  Springs.    They  constitute  a 
separate  niche  with  a  social  etiology  contrary  to  that  reported 
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by  other  neighborhood  parents.    Their  perceptions  contain  many 
of  the  same  themes  voiced  by  parents  in  lower  income  areas. 
People  don't  watch  or  discipline  their  own  children  much  less 
assume  any  responsibility  for  others,  childre^se  bad  language  1 
and  set  a  bad  example  for  others,  and  parents  withdraw  from 
contact  with  neighbors  because  its  "all  right  here,  as  long 
as  you  mind  your  own  business."    The  key  element  that  is  lacking 
seems  to  be  concern  for  others:     "It's  funny,"  one  of  the  women 
<-x    said,  "nobadjL-bcag^ers  with  anybody  else."    For  parents,  this 
imposes  the  following  sort  of  problem: 

-....people  do  ft  seem  to  have^any  sense  around  here.  If 
my  son  is  playing  at  someone  else's  house  and  its  getting 
dark,  they  never  think  of  sending  him  home,  so  I  have  to 
go  out  and  yell  all  over  the  neighborhood  for  him... people 
just  don't  care. 

The  social  ecology  of  this  niche  is  in  marked  contrast 
to  that  described  by  another  group  of  single  mothers  in  Eastwood-Ndrth 
who  also  live  in  a  housing  project.    The  two  groups  of  mothers 
have  similar  characteristics,  as  Table  6.2  shows,  but  apparently 

experience  different  neighborhood  dynamics.     In  the  Eastwoqd 

i 

case,  the  women  describe  neighbors  who  care  and  the  ways  in\       >  - 

which  this  supports  them  and  their  children.    While  more  comparisons 
of  background  characteristics  might  reveal  an  explanation,  these 
two  niches  may  also  constitute  evidence  for  the  kind  of  "neighborhood 
effect"  Garbarino  hypothesizes. 

The  Whole  and  Its  PartS 

In  a  selective  review  of  literature  on  neighborhoods,  Garbarino 
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Comparison  of  Selected  Characteristics 
of  Mothers/in  Two  Singlo  Parent  Niches 


3LE  6.2 


Eastwood 


race 


age 


years 
of 

education 


months 
in 
area 


hours  a 
month  in 
childcare 


weekly 
maternal 
work  hours 


Ms.  A  Black 

28 

10 

24 

170 

38 

Ms.,  B  White 

22 

11 

21 

140 

0 

Ms.  C      White  ' 

38' 

12 

14 

120 

20 

Salt -Springs 

Ms.  D  White 

23 

12 

18 

36 

40 

Ms.  E  White 

26 

12 

13 

48 

C 

Ms.  P  White 

22 

10 

12 

36 

0 
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found  that  there  is  increasing  evidence  that  a  family's  neighborhood 
context,  defined  in  terms  of  social  support,  the  demographic 
characteristics  of  neighbors,  and  overall  neighborhood  physicll 
characteristics,  affects  a  family's  capacity  to  function  as  a 
childrearing  system  (Garbarino,   1980 ) .    He  concluded  that  "it 
seems  the  richness  of  a  parent rs  social  environment  is  a  significant 
influence  on  the  adequacy  of  the  childrearing  th^t  parent  provides1.1 
(pg.  188).    He  himself  studied  two  neighborhoods,  one  at  highl- 
and the  other  at  low-risk  for  child  abi|ge,  to  see  how  the  neighbor- 
hoods differ.    He  found  that  parents  in  the  high-risk  area, 
though  socioeconomically  similar  to  those  in  the  low  risk  area, 
had  less  positive  evaluations"  of  the  neighborhood  for  childrearing 
and  a  general  pattern  of  "social  impoverishment"  (pg.  196). 
These  results  would  suggest  that  simply  examining  socioeconomic 
differences  among  neighborhoods  does  not  capture  some  of  the 
crucial  differences  among  them  as  contexts  for  childrearing. 
Garbarino  offer's  a  challenge  in  this  regard;  "To  validly  speak 
of  a  'neighborhood  effect,1"  he  argues,  "we  need  to  show  that 
'the  whole  is  greater  than  the  sum  of  its  parts,'  that  the  same 

family  would  be  more  at  risk  in  one  neighborhood  than  another" 

1 

r 

(p&.  196).    The  parent's  perceptions  examined  in  this  chapter 
have  important  limitations.    They  are  static  and  individual- 
istic, and  as  a  result,  cannot  tell  us  about  all  the  processes 
that  underlie  differences,  such  as  that  between  the  single  parent 
niches  in  Eastwood  and  Salt  Springs.  However,  the  analysis  of 
parents'  perceptions  of  their  neighborhoods  has  suggested  some 
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of  the  ways  in  wfuch  the  influence  of  the  neighborhood  on  families 
is  greater  than  the  sum  of  the  component  parts.    In  conclusion, 
we  turn  now  to  summarize  the  ways  in  which  these  neighborhood 
characteristics  affect  parents  and  their  childrenfs  activities. 

Young  Families  and  Neighborhoods 
The  parents  perceptions  suggest  that  the  neighborhood, 
as  a  physical,  social,- and  social  ecological  space,  can  promote 
or  inhibit  support,  security,  and-activities  important  for  parents 
and  children.    Neighborhood  dynamics  "have  an  active  impact; 
neighbors  and  what  they  do  or  do  not  do  are  the  key  to  whether 
or  not  the  neighborhood  is  seen  as  harmful  or  beneficial  to 
families  with  small  children.    There  JLs  variation  in  the  parents' 
views  within  each  neighborhood,  but  there  appears  to  be  even 
greater  variation  between  the  £hree  low-income  and  seven  moderate- 
and  middle-income  areas.    Neighborhood  factc$s  are  both  more 
negative  and  more"  intrusive  for  'families  In  the  low-income  areas. 
Furthermore,  unlike  higher-income  parents  who  dislike  their 
neighborhoods  and  plan  to  move  to  more  accomodating  ones,  the 
lower  income  families  have  less  margin  to  move  and  less  choice 
of  place  when  they  do.     In  that  sens^,  poor  families  can  pick 
neither  their  neighbors    nor  their- relatives . 

By  and  large,  families  in  the  low-income  areas  describe 
their  neighborhoods  as  hostile  or  at  best,  benign.    Those  in 
the  higher-income  areas  describe  them  as  beriign  at  worst,  and 
supportive  at  best.    Environmental  .factors  create7 stress  and 

/ 
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provide  little  support  for  low-income  parents.    They  report 
continual  concern  for  their  children's  safety  and  the  lack  of 
adequate  play  space.    Parents  worry  about  the  influence  of  their 
children's  playmates  on  them  and  frequently  restrict  their  children 
to  the  home,  as  a  result.    They  fear  the  effects  of  the  children's 
exposure  to  the  seamier  side>  of  the  -adult  world  in  evidence 
in  the  neighborhood.    They  feel  they  have  little  privacy  and  , 
little  control  over  events,  places,  and  people  in  the  immediate 
environment  and  that  this  has  negative  effects  on  their  children, 
^he  stresses  impact  directly  and  indirectly  on  the  child',  directly 
through  things  such  as  curtailed  activities  and  lack  of  play 
space  or  playmates,  and  indirectly  through  increased  stress 
on  the  parents.    The  stress  is  accompanied  by  the  lack  of  supports 
which  parents  in  higher>T income  areas  often  report  are  available. 
These  supports  include  'the  sense  of  well  being  that  comes  from 
living  in  an  area  where  neighbors  are  perceived  as  caring  and 
helpful.    Parents  in  the  higher-income  areas  more  frequently 
report  friendly  contacts  with  othe:  adults  in  the  area  and  the 
personal  enjoyment  they  derive  from  them.    Those  in  low-income 
areas  often  describe  themselves  as  deliberately  isolated,  at 
least  from  extensive  interchanges  wrjLth  neighbors. 

This  qualitative  analysis  of  parents'  reports  about  their 
neighborhoods  suggests  a  number?  of  hypotheses  which  c£u^  fee 
testod  in  a  quantitative  examination  of  the  effects  of  neighborhood 
on  'family  life.    Those  hypotheses  are  presented  in  Table  6.3 
6.9.     They  all  distinguish  neighborhoods  where  families  are 
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Table  6.3  £ 


Hypotheses  Relating  to  the 
Effects  of  Neighborhood  on  Family  Life 

Parents  xn  low-income  neighborhoods  will  have  more  negative  overall 
assessments  of  their  environment  than  those  in  higher  income  areas. 

IA.  Parents  in  low-income  areas  will  perceive  people  in  the  neigh- 
borhood as  a  source  of  stress  while  those  in  upper-income  areas 
will  report  them  as  a  source  of  support* 

( 

IB.  Single  mothers  living, in  low-income  areas  will  report  more  <*. 
overall  neighborhood  stress^ than  those  living  in  upper-income 
areas  (controlling  for  mother's  income). 

IC.  Parents  of  daughters  who  ldve  in  low-income  areas  will  report 
more  overall  stress  from  the  neighborhood  than  their  counter- 
parts in  higher-income  areas*  * 

Parents  in  low-income  areas  will  have  more  negative  and  lower  positive 
perceptions  of  the,  child  than  those  in  higher-income  areas  due  to  the 
constraints  the  neighborhood  places  on  mobility,  sociability,  and 
psychological  space  for  both  parent  and  cHild* 

2A*  Parents  in  low-income  neighborhoods  will  report  more  stress 
related  to  the  child's  behavior  than  those  in  higher-income 
areas. 

2B.    Single  mothers  living  in  low-inccme  neighborhoods  will  report 

more  stress  and  less  support  related  to  child  behavior  than 

thoso*  11  v' ng  in  higher-income  areas. 

9  ' 
2C.    Barents  of  sons  living  in  low- income  neighborhoods  will  report 

more  stress  and  less  support  related  to  their  son1 s* behavior 

than  their  counterparts  in  higher-income  areas. 

Parents  in  iuw-income  areas  will  have  more  negative  and  fewer  positive 
perceptions  of  themselves  as  parents  i;han  those  in  higher-income  areas, 
due  in  part  to  their  feelings  of  inability  to  control  the  environmental 
influences  on  the  child- 

Children  of  parents  living  in  lower-income  areas  will  engage  in  fewer 
independent  activities  than  their  higher-income  counterparts. 

Parents  of  children  Living  in  low-income  areas  will  perceive  them  as 
having  more  problems  in  areas  of  interpersonal  behavior  than  will  the 
parer.;.s  of  children  living  in  higher-income  areas- 

) 
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poor  from  those  populated  by  moderate-  and  middle-income  families. 

Outcome  variables  of  interest  include  perceptions  of  self  as 

N 

parent,  the  child,  ami  people  in  the  neighborhood,  and  child 
development  processes  aiad  outcomes  (participation  in  activities 
independent  of  parents,  development  of  interpersonal  skills). 

Parents1  perceptions  of  -  themselves  and  others,  childrensT 
activities  (both  with  and  without  their  parents),  and  the  performance 
of  children  in  settings  beyond  the  home  are  all  themes  of  central 
interest  to  the  Family  Matters  program.     If  a  neighborhood  has 
impact  upon  parents  and  children  which  is  "greater,  than  the 
sum  of  its  parts",  then  the  \same  will  be  true  of  its  impact 
upon  a  restricted  program  of  support  for  family  life.  What 
will  be  the  "neighborhood  effect"  upon  parent-child  oriented 
home-visiting  and  cluster-building  efforts?    Will  there  be  differences 
in  effect  between  neighborhoods  of  the  same  socio-economic  character, 
as  well  as  between  low-  and  middle-resource  areas?    We  will 
return  to  these  questions  in  Charter  9,    where  the  primary  focus 
is  on  .implications  for  program  delivery  and  impact. 
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CHAPTER  7 

SOCIAL  NETWORKS  AS  INFORMAL  SYSTEMS  OF  SOCIAL  SUPPORT  " 
'Moncrieff  M.  Cybchran  and  Margaret  L«  Campbell 

Conceptual  and  Methodological  Orientation 

\ 

Introduction 

/jWhat  is  a  social  network?    Barnes  (1972)  and  Wolfe  (1978) 
arg/ie  convincingly  that  fo*>  many  users  of  the  tefBi,  it  has  really 
been  no  more  than  a  metaphor,  a  figure  of  speech  in  which  the 
social  links  that  an  individual  —  or  set  of  individuals  — 
has  with  others  are  likened  to  the  connecting  strands  of  a  net. 
As  a  figure  of  speech  the  phrase  has  limited  usefulness;  it 
is  of  value  as  a  literary  point  of  departure  or  orienting  concept 
but  without^  clearly  specified  meaning  in  the  scientific  sense. 

When  we  try  to  endow  the  network  metaphor  with  meaning, 
we  find  that  in  fact  it  means  different  things  to  different 
people.    That  is,  the  term,  social  network*,  is  being^jas^rtf  as 
an  analogue  for  a  number  'of  different  general  concepts  which 
are  of  interest  to  academics  and  practitioners  of  varying  persuasions 
concepts  like  community  (Fischer  et  al.,  1977;  Wellman,  1979), 
the  primary  group  (Gottlieb,  1979),  kinship  (Adams,  1968),  and 
out-of-home  social  activities  (Hess  et  al.,  Note  1).  Lewis 

*    The  authors  would  like#to  extend  their  gratitude  to  Davfd 
Riley  and  Mary  Larner  without  whose  many  contributions 
this  chapter  would  not  have  tfeen  possible.    Special  appreciation 
is  also  extended, to  Sam  Morrie  for  his  invaluable  contributions 
to  variable- construction  and  data  management.    The  authors 
and  the  chapter  further  benefitted  from  the  cross-cultural 
insights  Jill  Lewis  provided  on  network  functioning. 
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(Note  2)  has  pointed  out  that  in  logic  an  analogy  is  the  inference 
that,  if  two  or  more  things  agree  with  one  another  in  one  or 
more  respects,  they  will  probably  agree  in  yet  others.    It  is, 
then,  essential  that  we  begin  by  clearly  identifying  the  general 
conceptual  domain  or  area  of  inquiry  from  which  we  are  drawing 
an  analogy  to  social  network. 

In  thfc  Comparative  Ecology  of  Human  Development  Project, 

/ 

we  set  out  to  study  "the  capacity  (of  urban  American  environments) 

to  serve  as  support  systems  to  parents  and  other  adults  directly 

involved  in  the  care,  upbringing  and  education  of  children" 

(Bronfenbrenner  and  Cochran,  Note  3).  *Thus  our  most  general 

interest  is  in  support  systems      We  distinguish  conceptually 

between  formal  and  informal  supports,  defining  informal  supports 

as  those  persons  to  whom  a  parent  turns  for  assistance  in  their 

roles  as  relatives,  neighbors,  and  friends.    The  social  relationshi 

involved  are  of  a  non-contractual  nature.    Parents  maintain 

a  number  of  such  relationships  simultaneously,  and  by  referring 

I 

to  them  as  systems,  we  imply  that  these  sets  of  relations  have 
some  logical  integrity.    Thus informal  systems  of  social  support 
can  be  distinguished  from  formal  systems  of  support  available 
to  families  with  chrldren  (see  "supports,"  in  Chapter 

The  social  networks  concept  is  of  interest  to  us  to  the 
extent  that  an  analogy  can  be  drawn  between\it  and  informal 
social  support  systems.  Examined  at  the  level  of  metaphor, 
there  appear  to  be  similarities  between  the  two  ideas;  both 
involve  sets  of  relationships  which  are  social  in  character* 
We  are  prepared,  therefore,  to  assume  that  they  are  to  some 
extent  analogous,  and  there  is  some  precedent  for  making  that 
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assumption  (Stack,  1974).    Th*s  assumption  provides  us  with 
substantial  scientific  advantage,  for  the  social  networks  concept 
has  been  carried  well  beyond  the  level  of  metaphor  by  scholars 
from  both  sociology  (Fischer,  1 976 ;  Wellman  and  Leighton,   1979 ) 
and  anthropology  (Barnes,  1954;  Bott,   1957;  Boissevain  and  Mitchell, 
1973),  and  is  beginning  to  be  utilized  by  others  in  psychology 
(Gottlieb,  1979)  and  family  studies  (Cochran  and  Brassard,  1979; 
Tietjen,  Note  4).    The  structural  and  relational  elements  of 
social  networks  have  been  specified  and  operationalized  by  these 
scientists,  and  this  process  has  contributed  to  and  been  buttressed 
by  both  theory-buildingv  and  empirical  research.    No  equivalent 
advances  have  been  made  in  relation  to  the  concept  of  informal 
social  support  systems,  but  having  drawn  the  earlier  analogy 
it  becomes  appropriate  to  utilize  the  progress  made  in  one  area 
of  inquiry  in  behalf  of  efforts  to  better  understand  the-other. 

Before  going  further,  we  need  to  acknowledge  the  caution 
about  support  system  studies  offered  by  Wellman  in  his  recent 
paper  ( 1 98 1 )  entitled  "Applying  network  analysis  to  the  study 
of  support."    In  it  he  reminds  us  that  to  assume  that  all  network 
ties  are  supportive  is,  as  he  puts  it,  "to  oversimplify  the 
nature  of  ties  and  networks"  (pg.  3).     In  the  passage  which 
follows,  Wellman  identifies  at  least  four  rfeasons  why  the  term 
support  system  must  not  be  applied  in  a  restrictive  and  simplistic 
*ay,  \ 


We  all  know  intuitively  that  ties  are  not)  always 
supportive;  that  support  is  transmitted  in  variable, 
often  ambiguous  ways;  that  people  often  participate 
in  several  social  networks  in  different  spheres  of 
their  lives.    However,  the  "support  system"  concept 
negates  this  sound  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  complexi- 
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ties  of  ties  and  networks  by  denoting  a  single  system 
composed  only  of  supportive  social  relations.    Its  - 
focus  on  a  simple  "support/nonsupport"  dichotomy  de- 
emphasizes  the  multi-faceted,  often  contradictory 

M^Lf  S0Cial  4eS*    Its  ^sumption  that  supportive 
—ties  form  a  separate  system  isolates  them  from  a  person's 
?^al^n6^k  °f  inten>ersonal  ties.    Its  assumption  " 

?  a:z  of-^ese  supportive  ties  are  connected  to 
nf?    ^?ff    ^5ne  integrated  system  goes  against  empiri-  ' 

}i  y  and  cr^tes  the  dubious  expectation  that 
solidarity  systems  are  invariably  more  desirably 
Its  assumption  that  there  are  no  conflicts  of  interest  ' 
between  "supporters"  invokes  the  false  premise  of 
a  common  good  (pg.  3). 

In, this  research,  we  have  tried'hard  not  "to  make  any  of 'the 
assumptions  that  Wellman  warns  against  (Cochran  and  Brassard, 
1979).    Network  members  are  recognized  as  having, the  capacity 
to  provide  both  stress  and  support  to  parents  and  children. 
Care  is  taken  to  distinguish  between  different  sectors  of  the    '  * 
network,  recognizing  that  each  can  play  a  somewhat  different 
part  in  the  daily  life  of  parents.    Solidarity,  while  not  .a 
major  focus  of  this  research,  is  certainly  not  viewed  as  the 
be-all  and  end-all  of  social  organization.    At  the  same  time, 
we  are  interested  in  where  parents  turn  for  material  and  emotional 
support,  whether  they  organize  those  resources  in  ways  that 
suggest  conscious,  thoughtful  action  on  their  parts,  and  how 
the  patterns  that  emerge  might  be  related  to  the  s/cio-economic 
resources  that  they "have  at  their  command.  ^ 

Mitchell  (1969)  points  out  that  there  are  differences  in 
terminology  and  emphasis  even  in  the  specification  of  the  elements 
making  up  the  social- network.    He  argues  that,  once  operationalized , 
virtually  all  of  what  are  referred  to  by  re.searchers  as  sCcial 
networks  turn  out  to  be  partial  rather  than  complete,  because 
it  is  difficult  (if  not  impossible)  to  map  all  of  th_  relational  " 
bonds  existing  among  a  set  of  individuals.     It  illogical  to 
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assert  from  this  observation  that  what  gets  included  in  a  given 
'empirical  study  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  research  questions 
under  investigation.    Since  the  general  question  of  interest 
to  us  is  how  access  to  and  utilization  of  informal  systems  of 
social  support  affect  parents'  attitudes  toward  and  activities 
with  their  chil<iren,  we  identified  a  number  of  related  themes 
for  use  as  guides1 in  the  establishment  of  priorities  for  the 
analysis  of  the  array  of  network  variables  available  to  us. 
These  themes  are  intended  to  capture  major  lines  of  thinking 
emphasized  in  the  literature  related  to  informal  supports  for 
parents.    The  themes  themselves  cannpt  be  directly  operationalizedj 
they  are  represented  in  our' analyses  by  constructs,  which  consist 
of  fully  specif ied^va^i^ables  and  variable  combinations.  These 
constructs  are  heavily  .influenced  by,  and  in  several  instances 
directly  represent,  the  dimensions  of  the  social  network  reflected 
in  the  networKs  literature.    *In  the  ma^ial  which  follows, 
we  begin  by  presenting  our  social  support-delated  themes,  and 
then  introduce  separately  the  key  constructs  we  feel  are  related 
to  those  themes.    The  themes  and  constructs  are  then  linked 
to  one  another,  and  priorities  for  data  analysis  established. 
This  first  section  of  Chapter  7  ends  with  a  summarizing  discussion 
of  data  preparation. 

Project-Related  Conceptual  Themes 

Five  concepts  which  are,  in  our  view,  related  to  the  major 
dimensions  of  informal  social  support  systems  are  presented 
and  discussed  briefly  below.    Several  criteria  were  used  to 
select  these  concepts,  which  first  are  solidly  rooted  in  the 
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theoretical  traditions  of  the  social  sciences.    Second,  the 
concepts  are  useful  as  ways  of  understanding  the  possible  effects  ' 
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of  our  intervention  program  on  participating  families.  Finally, 
these  concepts  provide  a  necessary  bridge  between  the  ill-defined 
"informal  support  system"  and  its  aaalogue, (the  personal  social  j 
network. 

Social  participation  -  This,  the  most  general  of  our  themes, 
has  its  theoretical  roots  in  the  sociology  of  Durkheim  and  Tonnies 
and  the  psychology  of  Mead  and  Kelly.    Social  connectedness 
is  posited  as  the  foundation  for  the  development  of  a  well-integrated 
sense  of  self  in  relation  to  others,  a  commitment  to  other-oriented 
social  values,  and  a  concept  of  community.    There  is  some  evidence 
that  involvement  in  social  activities,  outside  the  immediate 
family  is  related  to  better  mental  health  (Cobb,  1976),  attitudes 
toward  oneself  as  a  parent  (Abernethy,   1973),  and  parent-child 
activities  (Hess  et  al.,  Note  1),  and  that  there  is  a  relationship 
between  social  isolation  and  child  abuse  (Elmer,   1974;  Parke 
and  Collmer,  1 975 ) .  ^J?#e  concept  of  connectedness  is  poorly 
defined,  however,  and  net  well  understood.     Is  any  connectedness 
enough  to  ensure  mental  health  and  normal  functioning,  or  does 
it  make  a  difference  with  whom  the  connections  are  maintained? 
Are  the  types  of  exchange  engaged  in  with  social  contacts  important? 
Does  it  matter  whether  they  are  obligatory  or  voluntary?  These 
questions  imply  a  need  to  be  sensitive  to  variations  in  role, 
in  type  of  exchange,  and  in  access  to. resources  as  the  patterns 
of  social  participation  by  parents  are  compared  with  one  another. 

Social  role  relations  -  The  social  role  most  closely  associated 
with  the  network  is  kinship.    The  study  of  kinship  systems  has 
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long  been  the  province  of  the  anthropologist,  and  the  extended 
family  is  clearly  a  partial  network  of  major  significance  (Young 
&  Willmott,  1957;  Adams,  1968;  Minturn  &  Lambert,  1964). 

While  kinship  ties  are  traditionally  associated  with  a 
greater  degree  of  obligatory  behavior  than  are  ties  with  others, 
,  one  must  not  assume  that  non-kin  are* therefore  of  less  importance 
to  parents.*'*  The  catch-all  non-kin  category  can  be  further  distinguished 
by  role;  certainly  neighbor  and  workmate  are  role  relations 
well  documented  as  having  their  own  meaning  and  characteristics. 
There  is  an  extens^^ody  of  literature  focused  on  neighbors 
and  neighboring  (Warren  4j/arren,  1976),  .some  of  which  is  undertaken 
within  the  social  networks  frjamcwork  (Cubitt,   1973 ) .  while 
the  particular  role-related  characteristics  of  the  workmate 
as  network  member  are  less  clearly  articulated,  the  socializing 
power  of  the  workplace  has  been  studied  in  some  depth  (Kohn, 
1977)  and  discussed  in  relation  to  its  effects  on  social  participa- 
tion uor^generally  (Wilensky,  1 96 1 ) . 

There  is  also  a  substantial  body  of  literature  on  the  subject 
of  friendship,  which  cuts  across  the  categories  just  delineated 
and  may  have  its  origins  in  earlier  social  experiences  (former 
schoolmate,  former  neighbor,  etc.).    Friendship. can  be  combined 
with  the  neighboring,  kinship,  and  workmate  roles,  and  needs 
to  be  better  understood  in  relation  to  them  (Stack,  197*,;  Kapferer, 
f1969). 

* 

No  systematic  effort  has  been  made  to  understand  how  people 
in  wese  different  roles  contribute  to  the  informal  social  support 
systems  of . young  parents.    Do  kin  and  non-kin  serve  different 
functions  for  parents  in  need  of  assistance?    What  significance  ' 
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might  the  marital  status  of  the  parents  have  for  such  functioning? 
Is  there  ethnic  variation  in  these  patterns?    The  selection 
of  role  relations  as  a  conceptual  theme  with  high  priority  has 
led  to  the  development  of  constructs  which  permit  analyses  that 
aSidre^ss  these  kinds  of  questions. 

Emotional  support  -  The  content  of  each  relationship  contained 
in  an  Informal  social  support  system  may  include  elements  of 

either  pm  pmnf"  i  nna  1    ,%r>   o«    *  * « i  -  -  _      «  . 
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kinds  of  support  (Caplan,  1974).    There  is  some  recent  evidence 
to  indicate  that  for  parents,  emotional  support  is  especially 
important  in  relieving  stress-  (.Belle,  Note  ,5,  McAdoo,  Note  6), 
and  for  that  reason  we  have  given  it  conceptual  prominance  in 
the  baseline  study.    At  the  same  time,  instrumental  assistance 
directly  related  to  family  life  stage,  like  childrearing  information 
and  child  care,  could  have  a  more  direct  bearing  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  the  child  and  so  also  deserves  our  immediate  attention. 

Historical  depth  -  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
maintenance  of  long-term  relationships,  as  in  the  case  of  kin, 
can  both  provide  stability  and  at  the  same  time  be  a  constraining 
influence  in  the  development  of  young  adults  (Wellman,   198 1; 
Bott,  1957).    Historical  rootedness  need  not  be  limited  to  social 
relatiprfs  with  kinfolk,  long-term,  continuous  residence  in  the 
same  neighborhood  or  community  often  produces  non-kin  relationships 
of  long  standing.    And  the  larvger  the  number  of  people  that 
a  parent  has  known  for  a  long  time,  the  greater  the  probability 
that  they  know  each  other,  especially  if  most  of  them  live  in 
the  same  geographic  area.     Because  rootedness  in  a  tightly  knit 
set  of  social  relations  can  be  both  bane  and  blessing,  it  is 

s 
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important  to  understand  the  circumstances  -  under  which  such  social 

■  ■  1 

systems  are  perceived  of  as  supportive  or  stressful. 

Exchange  specialization  -  What  makes  the  provider  of  informal 
social  support  really  important  to  a  parent?    Is,  it  the  particular 
assistance  provided  that  is  crucial,  or  the  feeling  of^ knowing 
that  one  or  more  people  can  be  counted  on  to  help  regardless 
of  the  nature  of  the  need?    Little  is  known  about  parents'  feelings 
of  stress  or  supportedness,  particularly    as  those  feelings 
might-  relate  to  how  specialized  or  multi-purpose  their  relationships 
are  with  those  to  whom  they  turn  in  their  social  circles  (Barnes, 
1972;  Wellman,,  1 98 1 )  •    This  theme  has  in  common  with  role  relations 
(see  earlier)  the  possibility  of  certain  Kinds  of  combinations 
emerging  as  especially  supportive  under  certain  parental  circumstances 
(relative  who  is  neighbor;  relationship  providing  exchanges 
of  emotional  suoport  as  well  as  sound  advice  and  crisis  baby- 
sitting). 

Empirically  Grounded  Constructs 

Because  the  conceptual  themes  just  discussed  are  grounded 
much  more  in  theory  than  in  empirical  reality,  it  becomes  necessary 
when  addressing  them  to  rely  u^on  inference  based  cn  the  use 
of  constructs  which  can  be  operationalized  and  can  with  justifica- 
tion be  said  to  represent  our  themes  of  interest'    Those  constructs 
are  listed  on  the  left  hand  side  of  figure  7.1  and  linked  on 
the  right  with  the  themes  that  they  are  intended  to  represent. 
The  reader  can  see,  then,  that  constructs  combine  to  address 
themes;  for  instance,  social  participation  is  represented  by 
centeredness ,  resource  strength,  network  reserve,  and  homogeneity. 
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EMPIRICALLY  GROUNDED  CONSTRUCTS 


CONCEPTUAL  THEMES 


Centeredness 
*  Resource  Strength 
Mult£-strandednesg 
Intensity 
Satisfaction 
Supportivehess 
Network  Reserve 
Homogeneity 

Centeredness 
Resource  Strength 
Multi-strandedness 
Intensity 
Satisfaction 
Supportiveness 
Network  Reserve 
Homogeneity 


Social  Participation 


Social  Role  Relations 


.  Centeredness 
Resource  Strength 
Multi-otrandedness 
Intensity 
Satisfaction 
Supportiveness 
Network  Reserve 
Homogeneity 


Emotional  Support 


Centeredness 
Resource  Strength 
Multi-strandedness 
Intensity 
Satisfaction 
Supportiveness 
Network  Reserve 
Homogeneity 

Centeredness 
Resource  Strength 
Multi-strand edness 
Intensity 
Satisfaction 
Supportiveness 
Network  Reserve 
Homogeneity- 


Historical  Depth 


Exchange  Specialization 


Figure  7.1 
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The  constructs  are  presented  below    ^  order  of  priority  for 
our  analysis;  they  are  briefly  defined  and'  described  in  terms 
of  the  actual  .variables  used  to  build  them, 

Centeredness  -  We  define  centeredness  as  the  degree  that 
a  parent's  network  is  dominated/ by  individuals  in  a  particular 
role.    The  majorC distinction  is  between  kin  and  non-kin,  but 
non-kin  can  be  further  subdivided  to  distinguish  .neighbors , 
workmates  alid  other  friends.    It  is  also  possible  to  distinguish 
dominance  from  predominance,  the  former  referring  to  prevailing 
influence  through  transactions  and  the  latter  to  greater  frequency 
of  membership  within  one  particular  role  category  than  in  others. 

The  reader  might  remember  (HIE  Report,  May  1980)  that  the 
membership  in  the  network  is  generated  \sy  the  parent  in  response 
to  a  request  for  "people  you  are  in  contact  with  from  time  to 
time,  who  are  important  to  ypu  in  one  way  or  another,"-  Required 
*obes  consist  of  neighbors,  relatives,  workmates,  schoolmates, 

organization  and  agency  contacts,  arid  other  friends,  in  that 

* 

order.    Thus,  for  the  purposes  of  this  report,  the  predominance 
aspect  or  centeredness  is  operationalized  with  the  following 
variables,  only  a  few  of  which  are  retained  throughout  cur  entire 
analysis  sequence: • 

-size  of  kin  sector,*  broken  down  into  immediate  and  extended  ' 
kin 

-size  of  non-kin  sectors,  broken  down  into  schoolmates, 
workmates,  neighbors,  organizational  contacts,  agency  contacts, 
and. other  friends 
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A  sector  is  the  membership  in  a  partial  network  made  up 
of  contacts  who  share  the  same  role  relationship  with  the 
parent.  J> 
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The  dominance  dimension  <Jf  centeredness  we  operationalize  by" 
combining  the  size  variables  listed  above  with  information  gathered 
about  the  content  of  the  exchanges  taking  place  between  parent 
and  each  network  member.    That  information  is  elicited  by  a  * 
series  of  questions  of  the  following  sort^jls  there  anyone 
on  this  list  who  you  turn  to  for  (content  category)?"    The  content 
variables  included  in  this  report  are: 
*  -babysitting 

-childrearing  advice 

-borrowing  (small  things) 

-illness 

-financial  assistance 

-work-related  issues 

-emotional  support  , 
A  combination  of  these  content  .categories  with  the  Vole  differenti- 
ations can  tell  us.  for  instance,  how  dominated  emotional  support 
is  by  relatives,  or  baby-sitting  by  neighbors.    Later  in  this 
chapter  we  explain  how  correlational  evidence  has  been  used 
to  justify  collapsing  these  seven  exchange  variables  into  a 
smaller  set  of  "derived"  exchanges. 

Resource  strength  refers  to  the  reported  use  parents  make 
of  network  members  for  the  excnange  of  social  and  material  resources 
The  resource  categories  used  in  this  research  have  already  been 
specified  above  in  relation  to  the  concept  of  role  dominance. 
They  can  be  summed  across  roles  by  content  category.     For  analysis 
purpbses,  we  have  combined  several  categories  to  produce  five 
dimens-ions  of  resource  strength  at  the  derived  variable  level: 
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-child-related 

-practical 

-financial 

.-emotional 

-work-pelated 

The  five  categories  of  resource  availability  provide  summary 
information  about  the  nature  of  what  actually  flows  along  the 
links  of  a  network.    The  emphasis  is  on  the  nature  of  relationships 
rather  than  simply  on  the  structure  of  social  relations  (roles). 
With  this  construct  we  can  begin  to  differentiate  among  the 
various  types'  of  network  resources  available  to  parents,  and, 
based  on  this  knowledge,  predict  the  specific  arenas  within 
which  parents  with  certain  combinations  of  resources  will  be 
*  perceiving  both  external  and  internal  sources  of  support  and 
stress. 

Multi-strandedness  -  When  Barnes  (1972)  distinguishes  between  1 
single-stranded  and  multiplex  relations,  he  is  pointing  cut 
that  dyadic  relationships  almost  invariably  have  more  than  one 
content.    He  is  inclined  to  define  content  in  very  general, 
role-related  terms,  like  male-female,  rich-poor,  white-Black, 
and  buyer-seller.    While  roles  interest  us,  we  will  also  pay 
particular  attention  to  relations  which  are  single-  or  multi-stranded- 
along  the  exchange  dimension.    Thus  for  us,  multi-strandedness 
refers  to  one  or  more  dyadic  relationship  iov  which  the  parent 
reports  two  or  more  pre-selected  role  or  exchange  contents. 
We  use  the  terms  "role  multi-strandedness"  and  "exchange  multi- 
stranuedness"  to  distinguish  the  two  major  categories  of  relational 
content. 


7.14 

When  distingishing  multi-  from  single-stranded  relationships 
for  the  purposes  of  analysis,  we  have  created  the  following 
derived  variables:  j 
Role  Multistrandedness:  ;  - 

-any  two  roles 

-relative  plus  one  other  role 

-any  two  non-kin  roles 

-relative  and  neighbor 

Exchange  Multistrandedness: 

-number  of  network  members  involved  in  four  exchange 
types 

i  -number  of  network  members  involved  in  three  exchange 

types 

-number  of  network  involved  in  two  exchange  types. 
The  data  are  aggregated  in  a  way  which  makes  it  possible  to 
distinguish  among  the  particular  combinations  of  exchange  content 
,  being  provided  by  network  members,  but  those  more  elaborate 
analyses  will  hot  be  included  in  this  report.    When  specific 
content ' combinations  are  examined  in  greater  detail,  we  will 
be  especially  interested  in  those  which  combine  emotional  support 
with  one  or  more  instrumental  exchanges. 

By  making  the  distinction  betwe.en  single-  and  multi-stranded 
relationships  we  are  able  to  identify  more  specialized  and  general- 
purpose  relationships  within  networks,  and  to  examine  how  greater 
or  lesser  specialization  affects  parents'  perceptions  of  stress 
and  support  in  other  areas  of  their  lives.    We  also  wonder, 
when  parents  distinguish  the  most  important  relationships  in 
their  personal  networks  from  those  of  lesser  importance^  whetner 
multi -^strandedness  is  a  criterion  used  in  making  that  distinction. 

Intensity  ~  This  construct  represents  an  attempt  to  capture 
the  affective  depth  of  a  network  tie.    Epstein  (1969)  describes 
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intensity  as  the  relative  'willingness  of  the  anchoring  person 

(parent)  to  forgo  other  considerations  in  order  to  fulfill  the 

need3  of  a  network  member  or  make  demands  upon  that  member. 

He  distinguishes  between  the  affective  and  obligatory  aspects 

of  intensity.  "At  this  stage  in  our  analysis  we  are  operationalizing 

intensity  ojily  in  categorical  terms;  that  is,  as  those  relationships 

•  *» 

which  the  parent  defines  as  "most  important"  to  her  or  him  "for 
whatever  reason."    The  parent  is  asked  to  l«rok  at  the  list  of 
names  generated  early^in  the  network  interview*  and  selept  from 
the  total  "those  who  are  most  important  to  you,"    What  emerges 
from  this  process  is  an  "inner  circle"  of  relatives,  neighbors, 
and  friends  which  we  call  the  primary  circle.    Thus  intensity 
^    is  addressed  by  us  with  the  description  "most  important . "  Analysis 
of  primary  circle  membership  will  provide  us  with  a  clearer 
idea  of  just  what  attributes  primary  circle  members  share. 

Variables  of  interest  in  measuring  intensity  include,  then: 

-primary  circle  membership 

-exchange  multi-strandedness  which  includes  emotional  support 
(see  earlier). 

-frequency  of  contact 

-duration  of  non-kin  relationships  (how  long  the  parent 
has  known  the  network  member), 

Supporti veness  -  The  relationships  that  parents  have  with 
members  of  their  personal  social  networks  are  not  always  positive. 
On  the  contrary,  parents  can  be  embedded  in  a  set  of  relationships 
which  create  a  great  deal  of  stress  and  interfere  with  growth-producing 
childrearing  patterns  (Olds,  Note  7;  Belle,  Note  5).     It  is, 
then,  reasonable  to  characterize  personal  networks  as  more  or 
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less  supportive  based  upon  how  dominated  they  are  by  "difficult"^ 
relationships.    While  reasonable  in  theory,  however,  accurate 
designation  of  network  links  along  the  supportivene3s  continuum 
is  not  easy  to  operationalize.    Relationships  tend  not  to 

be  wholly  supportive  or  unsupportive;  rather  they  consist  of 
more  and  less  helpful  elements,  the  sum  of  which  can  only  be 
assessed  by  the  parent  her  or  himself,  who  is  sensitive  to  the 
unique  combination  of  demands  and  expectations  which  make  up 
her/his  particular  situation. 

Our  method  for  assessing,  at  least  crudely,  the  less  as 
well  as  the  more  supportive  aspects  of  parents'  networks  was 
to  ask  ^Looking  at  your  entire  list  of  contacts,  could  you  tell 
me  whether  you  sometimes  have  a  hard  time  getting  along  with 
someone?    I  mean  that  you  might  disagree  or  be  in  conflict  with 
this  person  a  fair  amount  of  the  time*."    Because  specific  members^ 
of  the  network  are  being  identified  as  difficult,  it  is  possible^  ^ 
to  describe  in  some  detail  the  content  of  exchanges  with  these 
individuals,  and  their  personal  characteristics.     For  purposes 
of  the  analyses  reported  here,  however,  we  limit  ourselves  to 
the  following  variables  related  to  "difficult"  contacts: 
-total  number  of  -difficult  members  per  network 
-rjunjber  of-  difficult  kin  members  per  network 
-number  of  difficult  non-ki-n  members  per  network 
Satisfaction  -  Unlike  those  preceding,  the  construct  satisfaction 
does  not  originate  from  within  the  network  tradition.  Here 
we  are  treating  tl)e  social  network  as  a  system  of  informal  support, 
and  asking  the  parent  to  evaluate  it  ^Xthose  terms*    Thus  satis- 
faction with  the  network  represents  a  subjective  evaluation 
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of  how  well  it  meets  the  self-imposed  expectations  of  the  parent. 
More  phenomenological  than  the  rest  of  our  constructs,  satisfaction 
is  designed  to  capture  th^  waning  of  a  particular  network  configur- 
ation to  a  given  parent. 

Satisfaction  is  mea'sured  both  in  relation  to  several  general 
categories  of  support,  and  to  the  network  as  a  whole.    So  after 
asking  who  the  parent  turns  to  for  childcare  and  advice,  we 
ask  "How  do  you  feel  about  the  amount  of  support  that  you  have 
when  it  comes  to  being  a  parent?"    We  ask  the  same  kind  of  question 
again  after  learning  who  providejMrhe~~parent  with  personal  and 
emotional  support.    Then  at  the  end  of  the  interview  we  ask  ■ 
"How  satisfied  are  you  with  the  people  you  know  and  do  things 
with/"    Three  variables  have  been  coded  for  analysis,  each  on  , 
a  five  point  scale: 

-satisfaction  with  support  in  parenting  role 

-satisfaction  with  personal  support 

-overall  satisfaction 
-  Net-work  Reserve  -  One  of  the  important  attributes  of  an 
informal,  support  system  is  its  capacity  to  respond  to  the  needs 
of  parents  when  they  are  in  crisis.     In  fact,  the  support  network 
has  been  defined  .as  those  persons  available  to^the  individual^ 
in  times  of  crisis.    Thus  one  can  distinguish  between  the  resources 
potentially  available  to  a  parent  from  network  members,  and 
those  actually  being  utilized  at  any  given  moment.  Another 
disjtirjotlon  of  importance  is  between,  exchanges  with  network 
members  during  period  of  crisis  in  the  life  of  a  family  and 
those  occuring  during  relatively  calm  times. 
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We  have  not  yet  operati onalized  the  network  reserve  construct. 

One  way  to  do  so  would  be  through  an  examination  of  what  we 

ref er *to  later  in  this  chapter  as  the  "peripheral  network." 

Another  way  might  be  to  identify-  individuals  within  the  fe-otal 

network  who  live  within  reasonab/Te  proximity  of  the  family  but 

\ 

with  whom  exchanges  are  relatively  specialized  and  contact  infrequent. 
These  explorations  and  analyses  represent  opportunities  for 
the  future* 

Homogeneity  -  This  construct,  also  refered  to  as  .diversity, 
refers  to  how  similar  or  dissimilar  in  social  and  personal  charaoterist 
network  members  are  to  the  parent  (Cochran  4  Brassard,  1979). 
The  two  major  components  of  this  construct,  as^we  use  it,  are 
personal  characteristics  and  broafi%£  societal  position,  or  socioeco- 
nomic status.     The  personal  characteristics  of  network  members 
that  we  have  documented  are  age,  sex,  number  of  children  under 
age  10,  race,  ethnic  origin,  and  religion.    For  socioeconomic 
status  we  have  only  occupation,  and  that  only  for  network  members 
who  show  up  at  the  primary  level.     While  a  number  of  homogeneity- 
related  variables  have  been  created  and  are  available  for  analysis, 
they  are  not  a  main  focus  of  this  report. 

Before  leaving  this  discussion  of  key  constructs,  it  is 
important  to  underline  for  the  reader  an  overriding  conceptual 
distinc; ion  which  wiir  become  more  crucial  later  in  tne  chapter 
when  we^'re  examining  the  demographic,  and'n^twork  characteristics 
predicting  the  parent's  satisfaction',  with  the  help  and  support 
provided  by  her  network.    There  is  a  differentiation  made  in 
the  network  literature  between  the  structural  and  relational 
properties  of  networks.     Addressing  that  "drStinqtion  vi_s  a  vis 
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parents  and  children',  Cochran  and  Brassard  (  1979)  refer  to  relational 
characteristics  as  those  aspects  of  the  personal  network  which 
either  evolve  out  of  or  directly  affect  the  interactions  between 
parent  or  child  and  network  member.    Thus  the  relations  are 
dyadic,  and  the  focus  is  on  the  nature  of  the  link  itself. 
Structural  properties  of  networks,  on  the  other  hand,  transcend 
individual  membersnip  and  affect  the  beliefs,  attitudes,  and 
expectations  shared  by  the  network  membership  as  a  whole.  In 
the  discussion  which  follows,  two  of  the  contructs  presented, 
might  be  thought  of  as  structural  in  character,  centerednes? ,  t 
and  homogeneity.    Five  others  (resource  strength,  resource  reserve, 
supportiVshess,  mult'istrandedness,  and  intensity)  involve  what 
goes  on  in  th^  relations  between  parent  and  network  members, 
and  so  can  be^called  relational.    The  eighth  constructs  satisfaction 


with  the  network,  is^a^perception  by  the  parent  rather  than 
a  characteristic  ol  the  network,  and  so  cannot  be  included  within 
the  same  conceptual  frame.     Instead  network  satisfaction  is 
better  thought  of  as  associated  with  the  concept  of  support, 
because  the  defining  of  social  resources  as  "supportive"  involves 
phenoraenological  as  well  as  objective  considerations. 

A  number  of  key  networks  concepts  are  not  reflected  in 
the  constructs  underlying  our  analyses  which  we  discussed  above. 
Perhaps  mosc  conspicuous  by  their  absence  are  the  concepts  of 
density  (Bott,  1957)  and  directionality  (Kapferer,  1969).  Both 
concepts  are  of  interest  to  us,  but  neither  proved  feasible 
to  pursue  with  the  limited  resources  at  our  disposal.  Those 
issues  of  exclusion  and  inclusion  are  discussed  in  our  report 
to  NIE  dated  May  23,  1980.    We  wish  to  emphasize  here  that, 
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in  our  view,  studies^utilizing  the  concept  of  personal  social 
network  which  do  not  iAeasure  density^*  orNany  other  single  network 
construct,  are  no  less  important  than  those  vj-hich  do.  They 
are  simply  different  studies  undertaken  for  different  purposes. 


Data  Preparation 

Preparation  of  Social  Networks  data  for  baseline  analysis 
has  involved  two  major  steps..  t  The  first  step,  that  of  variable 
creation,  required  that  raw  data  measured  at  the  level  of  individual 
network  member  be  summarized  at  th«* parent  or  respondent  level. 

Variable  Creation  -  As  a  result  of  this  process  of  aggregating 
raw  data  at  the  parent  level,  two  types  of  empirical  variables 
have  been  constructed,  which  we  refer  to  as  first-order  and 
second-order  derived.    First-order  derived  variables  correspond 
to  aggregated  data;  they  include  all  those  empirical  variables 
which  are  simple  counts,  or  tallies,  of  the  number  of  contacts 
or  functional  exchanges  at  different  network  levels  (i.e.,  total, 
peripheral,  functional,  and  primary  networks).     Examples  of 
first-  order  derived  variables  include  "size"  and  "exchange 
content." 

Second-order  derived  variables,  by  contrast,  include  all 

those  empirical  variables  which  represent  relations  among  aggregated 

j   

variables.    Second-order  variables  are  derived  by  imposing  numerical 
or  conceptual  relations  on  first-order  derived  Variables .  Examples 
of  second-order  derived  variables  incluue:     kin-linked  exchanges, 
homogeneity,  proximity,  ft$n-kp/ duration,  and  multi-strandedness . 

The  second  step  of  data  preparation,  that  of  variable  selection, 
involved  deciding  which  empirical  variables  —  both  first-  and 
second-order  derived  —  would  be  carried  ov3r  to  the'  stages 
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of  data  description  and  analysis.    Three  strategies  have  been 
employed  to  aid  this  process. 

5  \ 

Variable  selection  -  The  first  strategy  relied  on  an  exarainati 
of  the  percentage  of  respondents  within  each  subclass  that  have 
non-zero  values  for  any  given  derived  variable.    Here  subclasses 
were  defined  by  th^intersection  of  design  factors  such  as  race 
of  parent,  family  structure,  and  income  and  work  status  of  mother. 
Under  this  stnategy,  the  criterion  for  inclusion  was  defined 
as  any  variable  with  at  least  50  percent  of  the  respondents 
in  that  cell  having  a  non-zero  value.    This  strategy  was  intended 
to  reduce  significantly /the  number  of  derived  variables  that 
we  subject  to  correlational  analyses.    The  secorfif'strategy  employed 
in  the  process  of  variable  selection  relied  on  the  examination 
of  correlational  patterns  between  derived  network  variaoles 
and  demographic  characteristics  of  parents.    This  strategy  is 
referred  to  later  in  thts  chapter  as  construct  validation. 
The  third  strategy  involved  selection  of  variables  for  data 
analysis  based  on  judgments  of  the  special  conceptual  significance 
of  given  empirical  measures. 

Our  goal  in  employing  these  three  strategies  has  been  to 
select  those  empirical  variables  which  are  most  appropriate 
for  three  types  of  analyses:     description  of  network  features, 
construct  validation,  and'  the  cross-concept  liftking  of  network 
characteristics  with  stress  and  support  domains.    This  latter 
type  of  analysis  will  address, the  major  hypotheses  of  the  study. 

The  Topography  of  Parents1  Networks 

Figures  7.2  and  7.3  show  some  of  the  features  we  have  mapped 
as  part  of  our  examination  of  parents'  personal  social  networks. 
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Figure  7.3,    Principle  role  sectors  of  a  parent's  nr  %^ork,  superimposed  on 
the  Primary,  Functional  and  Total  Network  areas. 
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In  Figure  7.2  the  reader  can  distinguish  three  circles,  which 
we  have  designated  primary,  functional,  and  peripheral.  Total 
membership  in  the  network  consists  of  those  individuals  outside 
the  household*  whom  the  parent  lists  as  "important  to  (her/him) 
in  one  way  or  another."    The  functional  circle  includes  all 
of  those  oh  the  list  whom  th$  parent  identifies  as  participating 
with  her/him  in  one  or  more  designated  exchanges  or  activities. 
The  primary  circle  consists  of  those  in  the  total  network  who 
are  identified  by  the  parent  as  most  important  to  her  or  him. 
Individuals  listed  as  members  of  the  total  network  who  did  not 
meet  the  criteria  for  either  the  functional  or  the  primary  circle 
make  up  the  periphery. 

Figure  7.3  shows  that  the  total  network  can  also  be  divided 
up  based  upon  the  role  relationships  that  members  have  with 
the  parent.     In  the  figure,  the  thick  dark  lines  are  used  to 
emphasize  the  critical  distinction  between  kin  and  non-kin. 
Non-kin  can  be  further  distinguished  as  neighbors,  workmates, 
organization  pr  agency  contacts,  and  other  friends.    The  shaded 
area  is  used  to  illustrate  the  construct  we  referred  to  earlier 
as  role  multi-strandedness ,  in  this  case,  network  members  who 
are  both  relatives  and  neighbors.    The  reader  can  see  that  these 
role-related  dif f erentiations^^m^trate  all  of  thf  levels  in 
our  network  map. 


*       We  excluded  household  members  from  the  network  in  the  baseline 
version  of  the  networks  interview.    During  follow-up,  however, 
the  parents  will  be  asked  whether  they  wish  to  include 
household  members  in  their  networks  as  a  way  of  taking 
account  of  family  arrangements  which  include  more  than 
the  spouse  and/or  siblings  of *the  target  child. 
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Figures  7. Ha.  -  7.4d  provid„e  concrete  examples  ot  patterns 
that  emerged  from  the  analysis  of  the  networks  of  our  Syracuse 
parents.    Figure  7.4a  illustrates  how  networks  of  the  same  overall 
size  can  have  quite  different  configurations  due  to  the  range 
of  role  relations  presented  in  them.     In  this  case,  parent  1 
is  void  in  the  worK  and  organization  sectors,  while  parent  2 
'has  the  full  range  of  roles  represented.    Networks  can  also 
have  quite  different  configurations  due  to  the  relative  distributio 
o§  kin  and  non-kin  within  them.    Figure  7.4b  (again  controlling 

for  overall  size),  the  network  of  parent  2  illustrates  the  pattern 

! 

emerging  when  kin  predominate,  while  parent  1's  network  reflects 

non-kin  predominance.     (See  the  earlier  discussion  of  kin 
predominance  and  dominance.) 


Factors  Affecting  Patterns  of  Informal  Support 
Results  from  Descriptive  Analyses 

Are  there  social  and  economic  factors  external  to  support  • 
networks  which  so  affect  their  structual  arfti  internal  workings 
that  separate  models  of  analysis  should  be  utilized  in  order 
to  understand  fully  the  networks  of  parents  with  sharply  contrasting 
demographic  characteristics?    Our  ecological  orientation  leads 
us  to  hypothesize  that  there  are  such  factors  operating  on  the 
networks  of  American  parents.    Specifically,  we  were  interested 
in  the  possible  significance  of  family  income,  ethnicity,  marital 
status,  and  work  status  on  the  size  of  parents'  networks  and^ 
the  content  of  exchanges ' they  engaged  in  with  network  members. 
Tables  7.1,  7.2,  and  7.3  show  how  our  sample  is  distributed 
according  to  those  four  background  factors. 
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Figure  7.4  a-d.    Examples  of  actual  network  configurations 
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f Tables  7.1-7.3 
Non-Black  Mothers  only 

Cell  Sizes  of  Major  Demographic  Categories    in  the  Sample 


7.1 


Working  Non-Working 

Ethnic  Non-Ethnic       Ethnic    Non-Ethnic  n 

48 


Single 

9 

13 

10  ' 

16 

Married 

27 

42 

42 

50 

n 

36 

55 

/ 

/ 

'  52 

66 

161 
209 


7.2  Sinele  Married 

~  W  —  ■■ 


Working 

Not  Work 

Working 

Not  Work 

Low 

income 

16 

22 

2 

18 

Mod 

income 

6 

4 

33 

47' 

Mid 

income 

0 

0 

31 

27 

n 

22 

26 

66 

92 
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Single 


Married 


Ethnic  .  Non-Ethnic      Ethnic    ^onf-Ethnic  n 


Low 

income 

16 

22 

8.—  • 

14 

60. 

Mod 

income 

3 

1 

40 

41 

91 

Mid 

income 

0 

0 

21 

37 

58 

n 

19 

31 

69 

92 

209 

*    This  inconsistency  in  the  total  number  of  nonblack  mothers  in  the  sample  is  due 
to  a  failure  to  recede  -as  "married"  three  mothers  who  separated  during  the  study, 
but  after  social  networks  data  had  been  collected. 
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Table  7.1  presents  the  work  status  of  the  mothers  in  our 
sample,  broken  down  by  ethnicity' and  marital  status.  Because- 
the  sample  contains  only  48  white  single  mothers,  we  must  be 
especially  careful  to  examine  the  distribution  of  that  group 
across  the  -demographic  factors  of  interest.     As  the  reader  can 
see,  that  subsample  is  fairly  well  distributed  by  ethnicity 
and  work  status.    A  look  at  tables  7.2  and  7.3  indicates,  however, 
that  single  parents  are  not  evenly  distributed  across  income 
levels,  regardless  of  work  status  or  ethnic  background.  And 
within  our  sub-sample  of  white,  married  mothers  the  distribution 
of  working  to  non-working  women  is  very  uneven  at  the  lojtest 
income  level.    This  is  somewhat  true  for  ethnicity  at  the  low 
income  level  as  well,  although  not  to  as  great  an  extent. 

One  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these  distributions  is 
that  in  order  to  control  for  the  effects  of  income,  comparisons 
of  single  with  married  mothers  should  be  limited  to  the  low 
income  subsample.     A  second  conclusion  is  that  we  must.be  extremely 
careful  about  how  we  interpret  any  analyses  of  that  married 

k 

sub-sample  which  includes  bothyork  status  and  ethnicity. 


i 

■  J 


Married  vs.  SinRle  Mot  *J3 

The  limitations  pi.    ed  on  statistical  procedures  by  the 
nature  of  our  sample  might  press  us  to  analyze  separately  data 
gathered  from,  say',  one-  and  two-parent  families.  However, 
much  firmer  grounds  for  such  decisions  would  be  major  substantive 
differences  in  the  networks  of  single  and  married  mothers,  mothers 
at  different  income  levels,  those  working  and  not  working,  or 
mothers  coming  from  ethnic  and  non-ethnic  backgrounds.     In  the 
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figures  below  we- present  the  profiles  of  network  size  and  contents 
variables  which  have  been  used  to  guide  subseqp.-nc  decisions 
abdut  how  to  structure  the  analyses  for  construct  validation 
and  the  building  of  jnodels  relating  structural  to  relational 
network  variables.    In  addition,  the  profiles  serve  to  familiarize 
the  reader  with  several  of  the  role  and  intensity-related  distincti 
which  were  introduced  in  the  section  headed  "Empirically  Grounded 
Constructs"  (kin/non-kin,  total,  functional  and  primary  network 
levels). 

The  various  size  dimensions  of  the  networks  of  single  and 
married  parents  are  compared  in  Figures  7.5a  -  7.5f     This  comparison 
is  limited  to  low-income  parents  because  almost  8055  of  the  single 
mothers  in  our  sample  fall  into  that  income  category.  (See 
Chapter  2  for  the  definition  of  low  income.)    At  the  total  network 
level  (TN),  the  reader  can  see  that  the  size  of  the  network 
is  slightly  larger  for  married  than  for  single  mothers  (married 
mean  =  19.2,  single  mean  =  17.7).    More  interesting,  perhaps, 
is  the  fact  that  the  networks  of  low^income,  white  single  parents 
are  more  likely  to  consist  of  non-relatives  (neighbors,  workmates, 
other  friends)  than  are  those  of  their  married  counterparts 
(Figure  7.5a).      This  difference  is  more  apparent  when'  the  several 
/non-kin  categories  are  combined  together  (Figure  7.5b  ).  The 
contract  becomes  sharper  at  the  functional ,' or  content-related, 
level  of  the  network,  with  married  mothers  reliant  upon  kin 
and  singles  upon  non-kin  (  7.5c  &  7.5d   ).    The  pattern  is  maintained 
at  the  primary  level  ("most  important"  members)  but  with  a  distincti 
among  nOn-kin  between  neighbors  and  other  friends  (7.5e  &  7.5f). 
At  this  primary  level,  overall  size  of*  membership  has  reversed 
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Figure  7  5a  -  7.5f  Nonblack  mothers;  Network  size  dimensions  by  marital  status 
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itself,  with  single  mothers  now  inc.\uding  a  larger  number  of 
contacts  than  mothers  who  are  married. 

Looking  beyond  size,  one  can  examine  the  amount  of  assistance 
that  mothers  report  as    eing  available  to  them  in  a  number  of 
different  categories.     'Amount'1  consists  of  the  mean  number 
of  network  membsrs  who  are  designated  by  the  mother  as  individuals 
to  whom  she  turns  for  assistance  of  a  particular  sort.  Figure 

7.6  is  used  to  compare  single  with  married  mothers  wi thi^iseveral 
network^  exchange  categories.    7he  comparisons  are  at  the  functional 
level  of  the  network,  and  distinguish  kin  from  non-kin  as  well 
as  providing  an  overall  picture.    The  data  presented  in  Figure 

7.6  indicate  that,  despite  having  a  somewhat  smaller  functional 
network  than  do  married  mothers,  mothers  who  are^siri^-3  report 
more  overall  support  of  the  child-related  and  emotional  varieties 
than  do  those  who  are  married.    Non-kin  again  emerge  as  more 
3alient!S£3r  single  than  married  mothers.  ' 

Two  aspects  of  the  social  world  surrounding  these  mothers 
can  be  hypothesized  to  affect  the  size  and  utilization  of  the 
networks  they  have  described  for  us.     First,  there  .s  the  presence 
of  the  spouse  in  the  lives  of^^e  married  mothers  who  is  not 
included  in  their  networks  (at  our  request)  but  who  performs 
a  number  of  important  social  functions  for  those  mothers.  His 
presence  could  easily  account  for  the  smaller  primary  networks 
reported  by  the  married  mothers,  and  their  lesser  reliance  upon 
network  members  for  emotional  support.     Second,  and  related 
to  the  fir3t,  is  the  effect  on  the  kin  sector  of  the  network  f 
caused,  on  the  one  hand,  by  having  a  husband,  and  cn  the  other 
by  having  a  three-year-old  child  without  the  "benefits"  of  marriage.  r* 
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ure  7.6    Single  and  married,  non-Black,  low  income  niothets; 
mean  number  of  contacts  from  selecte/l  exchanges . 
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Having  a  husband  provides  access  to  a  second  set  of  relatives 
with  whom  to  engage  in  exchanges.*    Not  having  one  may  not  only 
close  off  avenues  to  the  relatives  of  the  child's  father,  it 
may  also  create  tension  with  one's  own  relatives,  making  non-kin 
a  more  comfortable?  social  arena  for  exchanges  related  to  the 
child  and  to  emotional  needs. 

Mothers  at  Three  Income  Levels 

We  have  already  pointed  out  several  times  that  very  few 
v    of  the  single  mothers  m  the  sample  have  family  incomes  above 

^,000.    Therefore,  an  examination  of  how  income  affects  network 
sial  and  content  must  necessarily  be  limited  to  our  married 
sample.    The  network  sizes  of  lew-,  moderate-,  and  middle-income 
mothers  are  compared  in  Figure  7. 7     again  at  the  total,  functional 
and  primary  levels.    The  pattern  in  all  the  profiles  making 
up  Figures  7.7a  -  7.7f  is  remarkably  consistent.    At  every  level 
of  the  network  both  overall  size  and  size  of  the  non-kin  sector 
vary  directly  with  family  income".    This  difference  is  most  pronounced 
at  the  primary  tnetwork  level  (Figu-res  ./.7e  &  7.7f).it  is  stronger 
for  non-kin  than  kin  at  the  total  and  functional  levels,  but 
shifts  to  kin  with  primary  members  (7.7f). 

Figure  7.8,  which  presents  the  amobnt  of  assistance  reported 
as  available  to  mothers  through  exchanges  with  network  members 


T      Much  of  the  difference  between  single  and  m&rried  mothers 
in  the  size  of  their  total  network  is  due  toHhe  presence 
of  more  "extended  kin"  in  the  married  mothers f^  networks . 
A  full  definition,  of  extended  kin  is  available  upon  request, 
It  includes*  respondents'  in-laws  and  collateral  kin.  It 
does  not  include  spouse's  parents,  who  from  our  persDective 
are  considered  "immediate  or  nuclear." 
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Network  Size  Means 
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Figure   7.3    Married,  non-Black  mothers,  at  three  income  levels;  comparison 
of  mean  number  of  contacts  from  selected  exchanges. 
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contains  the  3ame  patterns  by  income  level  evidenced  in  Figures 
7.7a  -  7.7f.    The  difference  in  favor  of  mothers  with  higher  family 
incomes  is  most  evident  when  kin  and  non-kin  are  combined,  but  • 
manifests  itself  in  both  the  kin  and  non-kin  sectors  as  well. 

Why  .should  income  be  reflected  in  network  size?    A  number 
of  hypotheses  immediately  core  to  mind.    Income  correlates  highly 
with  education,  and  education  beyond  high  school  may  bring  with 
it^ajji/er  circle  of  contacts'  outside  the  kin  network.  The 
jobs  which  provide  greater  income  to  parents  may  also  bring 
with  them  greater  access  to  social  relationships  which  carry 
through  beyond  the  workplace.     It  costs  money\to  maintain  contact 
*with  people  who  can  only  be  reached  by  mail,  telephone,  cr  automobile/ 
train/airplane,  so  thore  costs  may  cut  the  poor  off  from  klnfolk  they  mlg 
otherwise  think  of  as  part  of  their  networks.    Most  of  the  hypotheses 
implicit  in  these  possible  explanations  for  the  effects  of  income 
on  mothers'  networks  can  be  tested  with  our  own  data,  and  will 
be  when  time  permits. 


Ethnicity:  The  Size  and  Multistrandedness  of  Mothers'  Networks 

In  Figure  7.9a-d,  we  present  profiles  based  on  the  comparison 
of  ethnic  with  non-ethnic  mothers  at  the  three  income  levels.* 
The  small  numbers  of  mothers  in  the  two  low-income  cells  remind 
us  of  the  need  to  be  cautious  with  these  comparisons.    The  profiles 
seem  to  suggest,  however,  ah  interaction  between  income  and 
ethnicity  at  the  functional  level  of  the  network.    The  picture 
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Parents  were  classified  in  non-etiinic  based  upon  their 
responses  to  an  open  ended  question  about  their  cultural 
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Figure    7#9  a_d#  Married  Non-Black  Mothers;  Size  of  Functional  Network, 
Compared  Across  Income  Levels  and  f  or  Ethnic/Non-Ethnic. 
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•  Table  7.4 

Non-Black  Mothers 
Frequency  Counts  of  Actual  Ethnicity  Responses 
by  Marital  Status 


Singles 
n  *  49* 


Mar~ieds 
n  =■  162* 


Irish 
Italian 
Polish 
German 


Ethnic 
n  -  89 


Non-Ethnic 
n  -  122 


9 
5 
2 
4 

10 


45% 
25 
10 
20 

100% 


Italian 
Irish 
German 
Polish 

Eastern  European 
Mid.  Eastern 
French  Canadian 
Jewish 

N.  American  Indian 

Mexican 

Greek 

Asian 


22 
14 
13 
6 
4 
3 
2 
i 
1 
1 
1 
1 


31.9? 
20.3 
18.8 
8.7 
5.8 
4.3 
2.9 
1.5 
1.5 
1.5 
1.5 
1.5 


69  100.2% 


None  3 
American  Cult.  Gen.  19 


English 

Western  European 
Mixture 


3 
2 
2 

29 


American  Cult.  Gen.  56 


English 

Western  European 

Scandinavian 

None 

Mixture 


17 
10 
1 

6 
3 


10.3% 
65,.  5 
10.3 
6.9 
6.9 

99.9% 


60.2% 
18.3 
10.8 
1.1 
6.5 
3.2 


93  100.1% 


*These  figures  include  one  extra  single  and  one  extra  married 
mother,  for  whom  Fatiily  Background  data  was  gathered,  but  not 
Social  Networks  data. 
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for  non-ethnic  mothers  looks  very  much  like  that  seen  in  Figure 

7.7,  except  with  somewhat  greater  spread  between  the  income 

levels,  while  for  ethnic  mothers  the  income  levels  are  virtually 

indistinguishable.    At  the  primary  network  level,  however  (see 

Figures  7.10  a-d),  the  effect  of  ethnicity  on  the  relationship 
♦ 

between  income  level  and  network  size  appears  to  be  somewhat 
diminished  (Figures   7.9  c  and  d).     Further  analyses  will  be  needed 
to  tease  out  the  meaning  of  the  apparent  joint  effects  of  ethnicity 
and  income  level  on  networ!.  size  at  the  functional  and  primary 
levels. 

The  concept  "multistrandedness"  refers  to  dyadic  network 
linkages  which  contain  multiple  role  or  exchange  contents  (see 
earlier  under  "constructs,11  and  Figure  7.3).    Here  we  have  restricted 
descriptive  analyses  to  a  consideration  of  the  relationship 
between  ethnicity  and  exchange  multistrandedness. 

Summary  data  involving  exchange  multistrandedness  (XMS) 
are  included  in  Table  7.5.    The  three  content  categories  provided 
are  those  instances  in  which  network  members  were  reported  to 
be  available  to  the  parent  for  four,  three,  and  two  categories  ^ 
of  exchange.    The  categories  are  independent;  degree  four  is 
not  subsumed  in  degree  three,  nor  degree  three  in  degree  two. 
Both  single  and  married  motfiers  are  included,  although  the  data 
for  married  mothers  combine  all  three  income  levels. 


It  is  not  really  possible  from  these  data  .o  argue  on  behalf  n 
of  a  consistent  "ethnicity  effect.11    The  patterns  are  quite 
similar  at  both  the  functional  and  primary  network  levels,  in 
multistrandedness  of  kin  and  nonkin  as  well  as  the  two  combined. 
A  comparison  of  reported  kin  non-kin  usage  between  si  igle  and 
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Figure   7.10  a-d.  Married,  Non-Black  Mothers;  Size  of  Primary  Networks, 

Compared  Across  In,come  Levels  and  for  Ethnic/Non-Ethnic. 
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TABLE  7.5 

t 

Exchange  Multi-Strandedness  For  Functional  and  Primary  Network 
bv  Marital  Status  and  Ethnicity 


Singles 


Marrieds 


Functional  Network 


Non-Ethnic 


Ethnic 


Total 


Kin 


Non-Kin 


Total 


Kin 


Non-Kin 


Primary  Network 
Non-Ethnic 


Ethnic 


Total 
Kin 

Non-Kin 

Total 
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married  mothers  reveals  the  pattern  observed  earlier  for  network 
size  and  content;  greater  involvement  with  non-kin,  and  less 
with  kin,  by  single  than  married  mothers. 

It  is  possible,  by  totaling  across  the  three  degrees  of 
exchange  multi3trandedness ,  to  obtain  an  estimate  of  the  "overall 
multistrandedness"  found  in  the  networks  of  single  and  marrie.d 
ethnic  and,  non-ethnic,  mothers.    This  total,  when  divided  by 
the  mean  size  of  the  functional  or -primary  networks  for  each 
of  these  subgroups,  will  yield  a  "percent  multistranded"  figure 
which  indicates  what  proportion  of  the  network  is  reported  to 
engage  in  at  least  two  exchanges  with  the  parent.    Those  percentages 
at  the  function?.!  level'  for  the  mothers  in^-our  sample  are: 
ethnic  singles,  59.5?;  non-ethnic  singles,  63. H;  ethnic  married, 
W.3%',  non-ethnic  married,  The  reader  can  see  that  substantial 

differences  eAist  in  percent  of  membership  utilized  for  more 
than  one  exchange  content  area,  and  that  these  differences  are 
between  single  and  married  rather  than  ethnic  and  non-ethnic 
mothers.  Further  analysis  will  be  required  to  determine  how 
much  of  the  apparent  difference  by  marital  status  is  in  fact 
carried  by  income,  since  the  single  mothers  have  a  lower  income 
as  a  group  than  do  those^  who  are  married. 

The  Effects  of  Wor*  Status  ■  " 

A  recurrent  pattern  emerging  from  the  data  presented  thus 
far  has  been  the  greater  involvement  with  non-kin  by  single 
than  married ^mothers,  when  income  is  held  constant.    This  pattern 
has  manifested  itself  both  in  membership  at  every  level  of  the 


eric 


network  and  in  content-related  exchanfce.    The  workplace  is  one 
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of  these  sectors  from  which  mothers  are  apt  to  draw  non-kin 
into  their  networks.    The  graphs  in  Figure  7,11  (a-b)      show  the 
effect  that  involvement  in  the  work  sector  has  on  single  and 
m married  mothers.    Looking  at  Figures  7.11  a  and  7.11  b  the  reader 
can  see  that    orking  adds  noticably  to  the  total  size  of  mothers' 
networks,  regardless  of  marital  status.     The  effect  may  be  a 
little  greater  for^married  mothers,  but  again  further  analysis 
is  needed  to  disentangle  the  effects  of  income  from  marital 
status,     Comparison  of  graphs  c  and  d  shows  that  what  differential 
effe^  exists  is  manifested  at  the  functional  level  of  the  network, 
Working  appears  to%lead  to  utilization  of  a  wider  range  of  network 
members,  many  of  whom  are  relatives  as  well  as  non-relatives. 
For  single  mothers,  working  seems  to  depress  somewhat  reliance 
on  kin,  without  involving  non-kin  to  a  proportionately  greater 
degree.     Perhaps  this  is  because  the  income  from  the  job  reduces 
the  |iependence  of  single  mothers  on  relatives  to  some  degree, 
but  cfie  additional  time  constraints  imposes  by  the  job  do  not 
permit  the  correspondingly  greater  exchange  with  non-kin  in 
the  content  areas  examined  by  our  research.    The  increase  in 
non-kin  is  manifested  at  the  total  network  level,  but  doesn't 
filter  down  into  the  exchanges  we  have  been  interested  in. 

The  dat^  in  Figures   7,ue  and  7,lif     indicate  that  membership 
at  the  primary^evel  of  the  network  is  not  appreciably  affected 
by  the  wor\y^status  of  either  single  or  married  mothers. 

Figure  7^2   shows  how  differences  in  membership  at  the 
functional  \cvel  translate  into  reported  exchange.     From  these 
data  it  appears  that  single  mothers  do  "give  up"  exchange  with 
some  network  members  by  participating  in  the  labor  market. 
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Figure  7*11  a-f.  ^  Single  and  married,  >Ton-Black  Mothers; 

Network  Size  by  Work  Status. 
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Figure  7.12.    Non-Black  mothers;     Means  for  Functional  Network  exchanges,  by 
marital  status  and  work  status. 
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We  cannot  tell  from  these  data,  however,  how  much  of  what  was 
given  up  was  as  much  burden  as  benefit,  nor  whether  the  beginning 
of  contact  with  those  retained'  as  partners  in  exchange  increased 
to  compensate  for  the  reduced  number  of  active  participants. 
The  pattern  for  married  mothers  is  generally  of  increased  exchange 
accompanying  employment,  especially  in  \'he  child-related  areas. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  see  whether  this  turns  out  to  be  equally 
true  at  all  income  levels.  • 

%  Several  patterns  are  visible  from*  a  comparison  of  Figures 
7.13  a  and  b.     The  increases  in  exchange  reported  by  employed 
married  mothers  come  primarily  from  non-relatives.    For  single 
mothers  in  the  work  force  the  reductions  in  exchange  appear 
-to  be  quite  evenly  distributed  between  kin  and  non-kin  except 
for  emotional  export,  w'.^e  the  drop  is  almost  exclusively 
in  the  kin  sector  of  the  network. 

Summary 

We  began  this  section  of  the  chapter  by  asking  the  question 
of  whether  there  'are  social  and  economic  factors  external  to 
personal  social  networks  which  so  affect  their  structural  and 
internal  working  that  they  deserve  special  attention  in  the 
analysis  —  both  of  networks  themselves  and  of  the  way'  networks 
affect  and  are  affected  by  the  internal  workings  of  the  family.  . 
The  answer  to  that  question,  based  upon  our  review  of  available  . 
data,  must  be  a  resounding  "yes."    It  is  clear  from  our  networks 
data  that  single  and  married  mothers  live  in  two  different  social 
worlds,  even  when  they  have  the  same  amount  of  family  income* 
to  use  in  running  their  families.    Married  mothers  are  kin-oriented 
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Figure  7,13  a-b.  Non-Black  mothers;    Means  for  kin  and  non-kin  Functional 
'Network  exchanges,  by  marital  status  and  work  status.  y 
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single  mothers  rely  much  more  upon  unrelated  friends.  Married 
mothers  have  more  single-stranded,  or  specialized,  exchange 
relationships single  mothers  are  more  likely  to  rely  up*on  the 
same  personiCor  several  different  kinds  of  assistance.  Job-holding 
mothers  who  are  married  expand  the  range  of  people  they  exchange 
sources  with;  those  who  are  single  contract  that  range.  The 
social  networks  of  married  mothers  seem  to  be  affected  by  their 
ethnic  status;  the  marital  status  of  single  mothers  seems  to  ^ 
override  their  ethnicity  in  its  effects  on  their  networks. 
A  number  of  explanations  can  be  put  forward  to  explain  the  differences 
in  these  patterns  of  network  structure  and  exchange.    Married  - 
'mothers  have  spouses,  who  both  contribute  to  the  social  world 
themselves  and  bring  with  them  networks  o^  relatives  and  friends. 
Single  parenthood  r tat us  has  stigma  attached  to  it,  which  probably 
affects  what  resources  are  available  from  network  members,  especially 
in  ethnic  familiar.    Single  mothers,  because  they  are  raising 
children  alone,  face  time  allocation  pressures  not  felt  quite 
so  acutely  by  married  mothers,  and  so  may  be  less  able  to  spread 
their  activities  among  a  larjje  number  of  network  members  and 
be  more  apt  to  rely  heavily  on  a  smaller  set  of  relatives  and 
friends.    And  siffgle  mothers  are  almost  always  economically 
deprived. 

The  amount  of  income  coming  into  a  family  effects  both 
the  size  of  the  network  and  the  resources  utilized  within  it, 
independent  of  marital  status.    The  descriptive  evidence  presented 
here  leads  us  to  hypothesise  tfiat  economic  security  provides 
a  foundation  for  expanded  social  relations,  perhaps  through 
an  educational  broadening  of  horizons  and  through  the  capacity 
to  pay  the  cost  of  maintaining  contact  with  a  larger  number 
eric        of  network  contacts  (time,  telepj^ne,  postage,  automobile,  etc.). 
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Ethnicity,  when  viewed  from  the  network  perspective,  has 
proved  to  be  somewhat  elusive  in- form  .and  content.    On  the  one 
hand,  strong  ethnrc  -ties  seemed  to  wash  out  the  effects  of  income 
on  network^  size.    On  the  other  -hand,  the  solidarity  and  close- 
knittedness  cpnponly  associated  with  ethnic  communities  was  +Jl 
not  manifested  in  unusually  high  degrees  of  exchange  multistranded- 
ness  within, the  social  links  maintained  by  our*  rtethnictr  mothers. 
We  are  left  with  the  impression  that  ethnicity  "matters"  for 
personal  networks >  but  are  unsure  about  the  parameters  of  those 
effects. 

f 

Holding  a  job  clearly  increases  the  size  of  the  informal  ■ 
network.    Our  data  suggest  that  for  married  mothers  this  increase 
might  well^have  special  significance  for  the  child;  network 
members  involved  in  child-relatad  exchanges  are  reported  in 
substantially  larger  numbers  by  job-holders  than  by  mothers 
who  are  not  employed We  wonder  whether  this  expanded  social 
environment  might  not  contribute  significantly  to  the  positive 
attitudes  of  employed  mothers* reported  so  oft^n  in  the  research 
literature,  and  documented  qualitatively  in  dur  own  work  chapter 
(•Chapter  5)5  these  larger  networks  may  produce  a  feeling  of 

self-worth  which  is  generated  perhaps  by  a  kind  of  recognition 

> 

that  only  social  contacts  outside  the  immediate  family  can  provide. ^ 
If  such  feel  ngs  exist  in  relation  to  employment,  and  translate 
into  exchanges  on  behalf  of  the  child,, then  these  relationships 
should 'manifest  themsel/es  in  the  analyses  linking'the  external 
environment  with  perceptions  of  family  members.  These  analys.es 
forin  the  basis  of  Chapter*!  .  t  % 

One  conclusion  that  we  have  drawn  from  these  comparisons 
is  that  our  analytical  models  shoQld  be^built  somewhat  differently 
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for  single  and  married  mothers.    The  second  conclusion  is  that 

income,  ethnicity,  and  work  status  should  be  included  as  factors 

or  covariates  in  these  models,  if  statistically  possible. 

•    %  x 


The  Validity  of  Network  Variables 

In  tils  section  we  report  the  results  of  procedures  undertaken 
to  determine^  whether  the  variable's  being  used  to  build!  network 
constructs  have  validity j  that  |s,  whether  our  constructs  are, 
measuring  what  we  had  irttended  them  to  measure.    As  Chapter 
2  indicates,  there  are-  two  sets  of  analyses  that  we  have  completed 
in  order  to  see  whether  there  are  conceptually  consistent  and 
empirically  predictable  patterns  in  the  network  data  being  used 
to  measure  informal  systems ^ot  support.    Both  involve  zero  order" 
correlations.    The  first  set  of  correlations  is  between  selected 
demographic  characteristics  of .individual  and  family  and  .key 
network  variables.    Demographic  characteristics  included  are 
mother's  education,  mother's  age,  family  income,  number  of  children 
.in  the  family,  years  married  (for  married  mothers  only),  number 
of  housing  moves  by  the  family  in  the  past  four  years,  and  the 
amount  of  time  that  the  parent  has  lived  in  the  present  neighborhood. 

Following  presentation  and  discussion  of  correlations  between 
background  and  network' variables ,  we  introduce  selected  correlations 
of  network  variables  with  each  other.    Included  are;     1)  the 
correlations  of  network  size  (at  several  different  level.s)  with 
exchange  content,  frequency  of  contact,  number  of  "difficult" 
members,  and  satisfaction  with^the  networks  2)  exchange  content 
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with  freqiency,  number  of  "difficult"  members,  and  network  satisfaction 

and  3)  number  of  "difficult"  members  with  satisfaction.  Correlations 

involving  multi-strandedness  and  proximity  would  normally  have 

been  included  in  this  section,  but  conceptual  difficulties  associated 

with  these  variables  have  forced  us  to  delay  the  reporting  of 

those  data  until  later  in  198-1. 

Correlations  Between  Demographic  Characteristics  and  Network 
Variables 

» 

Five  sets  of  network  variables  are  examined  here  in  relation 
to  the  background  characteristics  outlined  on  the/previous  page; 
network  size,  exchange  content,  frequency  of  contact,  number 
of  "difficult"  contacts,  and  network  satisfaction*  Because 
the. descriptive  data  presented  earlier  showed  quite  different 
patterns  for  single  and  married  mothers,  the  correlations  were 
run  separately  for  each  of  these  groups  and  are  di3cussed  separately 
below* 

Network  size  -  Two  correlation  matrices  made  up  or  nine 
network  Size  variables  and  seven  demographic  variables  are  provided 
in  Tables  7.6  and  7.7;  the  first  for  single  mothers  (7.6)  and 
the  second  for  their  married  counterparts  (7.7).    The  tables 
include,  in  addition  to  zero  ord^r  correlation  coefficients, 
the  appropriate  means  and  standard  deviations  for  each  of  the 
network  size  variables.    Coefficients  are  included  in  the  tables 
if  they  were  significant  at  pr.10  or  greater,  or  were  .20  ov 
larger  in  magnitude. 

Examination  of  the  matrix  in  Table  7.6  indicates  that  network 
size  variables  correlate  moat  strongly  with  mother's  education. 
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I     .  ,        Table  7.6  % 

Single,  Non-31ack,Mothers  ^ 
*  Correlation  of  size  by  socio^momic  and  life  cycle  characteristics. 
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Table  7.7 
Married,  Non-Black  Mothers 

Correlation  of  Size  by  Socioeconomic  and  Life  Cycle  Characteristics 
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There  is  no  corresponding  relationship  with  income,  the  other 
background  variable  related  to  socioeconomic  status,  but  this 

4 

comes  as  no  surprise  because  income  varies  relatively  little 
within  the  single  mother  group.    Almost  80%  of  our  single  mothers 
are  poor,  mirroring  the  national  picture.    It  is  interestii 
and  reassuring,  to  see  that  the  relationship  with  education 
is  stronger  for  size  of  functional  than  of  primary  network.  ■  • 

'This  is  presumably  because  the.  mother's  view  of  who  makes  a 
difference  to  her,  her  exchange  patterns,  an£t  who  she  has  access 
to • are  quite  influenced  by  how  much  schooling  she  has  had,  but. 
her  feelings  about  who  is  most  important  to  her*  transcend  educational 
experience.    This  difference  in  correlation  with  maternal  education 
between  functional  and  primary  networks  is  reflected  also  in 
the  comparison  of  kin  with  non-kin.    The  size  of  the  category 
"  "other, ?t  which  is  a  large  non-kin  category  for  single  mothers, 
correlates  much  more  strongly  with  education" than  does  the  size 
of  the  kin  sector,'  perhaps  because -involvement*  with  these  non-kin 
*  tends  to  be  less  obligatory  and  more  a  matter  of  personal  choice 

than  is  involvement  with  relatives.    The  parallel  with  functi onal/prima 
is  a*,  result  of  the  fact  that  non-kin  predominate  in  the  functional 
networks  of  our  single  mothers,  while  in  their  primary  networks, 
kin  predominate.  ^ 

It  is  interesting  to  see  that  the  size  af  the  networ'  decreases 
at  both  the  functional  and  'primary  levels  ls  the  number  of  children 
in  the  family  increases.    This  inverse  relationship  could  actually 
be  a  further  mahif estation  of  the  education  effect  if  mothers  • 
with  more  education  have  fewer  children.  *         >  4 

Also  worth  noting  is  some  evidence  to  suggest  that  as  the 
number  of  housing-related  moves  increases,.,  the  overall  size 
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of  the  network  decreases.    This  relationship  does  not  extend 

sa 

into  primary  network. 

The  matrix  in  Ta,ble  7.7  contain^  the  equivalent  correlation 
coefficients  for  married  mothers.    Mother's  education  again 
<  stands  out  as  the  background  variable  most  strongly  correlated 
with  network  3ize,  although  the  relationships  are  weaker'  than 
had  been  the  case  with  single  mothers.    Unlike  the  situation 

s 

with  single  mothers,  however,  family  income  is  related  to  riefwork 
size- nearly  as  strongly  as  educational  .level  for  married  mothers, 
beca.use  the  range  in  incomes  is  far  greater  for  these  161  mothers 
than  for  their  single^  counterparts .    Within  the  functional  network 
the  higher  correlation  with  non-kin  than  kin* observed  earlier 
with  single  mothers  shows  even  more  strongly  here.     It  is  most 
evident  with  mother's  income  in  the  comparison  between  total 
kin  and  workmates  or  "others."    The  correlation  with  size  at 
the  primanj^network  level,  while  significant  for  family  "income, 
is  smaller  than  at  the  functional  network  level.    This  difference 
is  again  due  to  the  predominance  of  kin  in  the  primary  network. 

Number  of  children,  which  <was  negatively  correlated  with 
size-  at  both  the  functional  and  primary  levels  for  single  mothers, 
shows  that  inverse  relationship  only  for  non-kin  (workmates 
and  others)  in  the  case  of  married  mothers.    Again,  this  could 
be  primarily  an  education  or  income  effect;    Years  married,, 
which  normally  increases. with  number %of  children,  is  negatively 
correlated  with  network  size  for  manried  mothers,  especially 
in  the  case  of  kin.    This  suggests  that  perhaps  married  mothers 
become  less  dependent  upon  relatives  outside  the  household  for 
assistance  as  time  goes'  on. 
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The  content  of  exchanges  -  Tables  7*8  and  7.9  contain  the 
correlation  of  the  same  seven  demographic  variables  with  five 
composite  variables  of  exchange  content;  child  related  (child- 
care  and  childrearing  advice),  practical,  financial,  e-otion^l, 
and  work-related  exchanges.    Each  network  variable  represents 
the  number  of  network  members  designated  by  the  mother  as  utilized 
for  exchanges  of  that  particular  sor** .    In  ^ddition  to  data 
generated  for  the  overall  membership  involved  with  each  exchange, 
that  membership  is  further  distinguished  by  kin  and  non-kin. 
The  pool  of  eligibles  from  which  membership  in  a  -given  exchange 
category  is  drawn  is  all  those  listed  in  the  total  network. 

Because  exchange  membership  is  a  sub-set  of  several  size 
variables  (total,  functional),  one  would  expect  many  of  the 
correlational  patterns  between  background  variables  and  network 
size  variables  tj£  be  repeated  here.    Where  such  is  the  case 
it  will  be  aSknoRfidged  briefly,  with  more  attention  given  to  * 
patterns  which  acra^fcG  our  understanding, 
/  The  correlations  for  single  mothers  are  presented  in  Table 

?,8.    Strong  positive  relationships  with  mother's  education 
are  evident  as  before.    Quite  visible;  because  of  the  way  the 
data  are  organized,  is  the  pattern  of  higher  correlations  for 

non-relatives  than  for  relatives,  except  in  the  case  of  financial 

exchange.    More  startling,  though  also  reflected  in  the  earlier 

correlations,  is  the  way  that  the  number  of  network  members  ~  - 

involved  with  four  of  the  five  content  areas*  decreases  as  the 

number  of  children  in  the  family  becomes  larger.     This  happens 

even  though  in  several  instances  exchanges  with  non-kin  increase 

/ 

as  the  mother  grow3  dlder.    Perhaps  as  the  number  of  children 
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Single,  Non-Black  Mothers 
Correlation  of  Functional  Exchanges  by  Socioeconomic  and  Life  Cycle  Characteristics, 
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Table  7*9 
Married,  Non-Black  Mothers 
Corr§3w  ions  of  Functional  Exchanges  by  Socioeconomic  and  Life  Cyxle  Charactei istics 
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increase,    older  children  begin  to  provide  some  of  the  assistance 
to  the  single  mother  that  would  otherwise  be  sought  from  network 

members.    Or  perhaps  network  members  simply  make  themselves 

t  * 
less  available  to  single  mothers  with  large  families  -because 

ttfe  magnitude  of  the  need  expressed  is  overwhelming  to  all  concerned. 

The  correlations  of  exchange  membership  with  the  background 
characteristics  of  married  mothers  and  their  families,  shown 
in  Table  7.9,  also  parallel  the  patterns  seen  in  relation  to 
size.    The  relationships  here  are  strongest  with  education, 
followed  closely  by  family  income.    As  was  the  case  with  single 
mothers,  these  correlations  are  higher  with  non-relatives  than 
relatives,  except  in  the  case  of  financial  exchange.  While 
the  pattern  of  reduced  exchange  with  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  children  in  the  family  is  not  as  widespread  for  married  mothers, 
it  does  appear  in  relation  to  kin  as  the  age  of  the  mother  and 
the  number  of  years  that  she  has  been  married  increase.  - 

Frequency  of  contact  -  The  correlations  between  frequency 
of  contact  with  various  network  memberships  and  the  background 
characteristics,  of  single  mothers  are  shown  in  Table  7.10. 
The  relationships  are,  in  general,  weak  and  negative.    Why  should 
frequency  of  contact  with  network  members  drop  as  the.  mother's 
educational  and  income  levels  increase?    The  most  reasonable 
explanation  involves  the  relationship  between  network  size  and 

■A 

frequency  of  contact.    It  is  possible,  and  data  reported  in 
the  next  section  of  this  chapter  do  in  fact  indicate,  that  as 
the  size  of  a  mother's  network  increases,  the  amount  of  contact 
that  she  has  with  any ^ven  member  of  the  network  decreases. 
Thus  if  network  size/  increases  significantly  with  education, 
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then  the  negative  correlation  between  frequency  and  educational 
level  makes  sense.    What  is  less  clear,  is  why  similar  correlations 
with  income  ^.evel  are  seen  for  single  mothers  even  though  for 
them  there  was  no  positive  correlation  between  income  level 
and  size. 

The  significant  correlations  related  to  number  of  moves 
and  time  in  neighborhood  fit  a  predictable  pattern.  Frequency 
of  contact  with  workmates  increases  with  time  in  neighborhood, 
and  for  non-kin  there  is  a  decrease  as  the  number  of  moves  increases 

The  patterns  for  married  mothers  are  more  differentiated  ' 
(Table  7.1,1).    Again  we  see  higher  education  and  income  correlated 
with  lower  frequency  ofjpontact.    However,  the  relationship 
only  holds  for  kin  contacts.     At  the  primary  level,  as  the  mother's 
educational  level  increases,  she  reduces  the  frequency  of  her 
contact  with  kin  and  increases  frequency  of  contact  with  non-relative 
but  this  pattern  is  less  powerful  than  was  the  case  with  functional 
network*  members.  fc* 

The  increases  in  frequency  of  Contact  with  non-kin  which 
accompany  increases  in  ,years  married  and  number  of  children 
also  parallel  smaller  network  size  related  to  those  life  cycle 
changes  (see  earlier).    The  pattern  for  married  mothers  seems 
to  be-  that  these  changes  are  accompanied  by  greater  contact 
with  a  somewhat  smaller  set  of  non-kin  network  members. 

"Difficult"  network  members  -  These  are  individuals  included 
in  the  network  whom  th/itparent  selected  out  as  "difficult -to 
get  along  with."    Zero-order  correlations  wifh  background  variables 
for  both  single  and  married  mothers  are  presented  in  Table  7.12. 
Number  of  difficult  contacts  is  measured  both  as  a  generic  category 
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Table  7*12 


Single  and  Married  Non-Blg£k  Mothers;  Correlations  of 
Difficult  Contacts* with  Socioeconomic  and  Life  Cycle 
Characteristics  of  Respondent  
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and  separately  for  relatives  and  non- relatives .    Looking  first  / 
at  the  correlations  fQr  single  mothers,  it  is  the  relationships  1 
with  educational  level  and' family  income  which  figure  most  prominently. 
The  now  familiar  pattern  of  correlation  for  non-kin  but  not 
1  for  kin  is  again  evident.    A  littlp  surprising  is  the  higher 
correlations,  for  income  than  for  educational  level,  as  contrasted 
with  the  absence  of  any  significant  relationships  for  single 
mothers  between  income  and  the  size  or  content  variables.  It 
may  be  that  single  mothers  feel  more  free  to  identify  the  difficult 
side  of  some  network  members  when  they  have  the  "luxury"  of 
a  decent  income.    It  is  also  possible  that  this  finding  is  peculiar 
to  our  very  small  sample  of  moderate  income  single  mothers. 

The  pattern  for  married  mothers  is  similar  to  that  for 
single  mothers,'  but  with  smaller  correlation,  coefficients. 
Also  interesting  for  married  mothers  is  the  way  identification 
of  contacts  as  difficult  increases  with  the  number  of  housing 

c 

moves  that  the  family  has  made  during  the  past  four  ysears. 

Satisfaction  with  the  rjetwork  -  Table  7.13  contains'the 
correlations  between  three  levels  of  perceived  satisfaction 
with  support  provided  by  network  members  and  mothers1  background 
characteristics,  for  both  single  and  married  mothers.    Two  patternsv 
are  evident  for  single  mothers:    overall  network  satisfaction 
increases  with  age  and  educational  level,  and  higher  numbers 
of  housing  changes  over  the  past  four  years  are  associated  with 
lower  satisfaction,  especially  in  the  area  of  practical  and 
personal  needs.    The  reader  oan  see  from  a  look  at  the  data 
for  married' mothers  that  for  them  there  is  no  zero-order  relationship 
between  satisfaction  and  any  of  the  background  variables. 
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Table  7.13 

Single  and  Married  Non-Black  Mothers;  Correlations  of 
Satisfaction  (with  Network  Support)  with  Socioecofiomic 
and. Life  Cycle  Characteristics  * 
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8  <  . 10    [Correlations  less  than  .20,  or  not  approaching  statistical 
significance,  are  not  reported.] 
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Summary  -  This  examination  of  the  relationships  between 

\ 

selected  aspects  of  individual  and  family  background  and  key  vs£^ 
network  variables  gives  us  reason  for  optimism  regarding  the 

validity  of  those  network  variables  while  at  the  same  time  increasing 

***** 

our  understanding  of  what-the  social  resources  available  to 

r 

mothers  in  differing  circumstances  look  like.    Three  general 
patterns  can  be  identified  which  make  us  confident  that  we  are 
measuring  what  -we  set  out  to  measure.    First,  the  network  variables 
show  a  consistent  pattern  of  significant  zero-order  correlations 
with  the  background  variables  related  to  socioeconomic  status, 
mother's  education  and  family  income.    Such  relationships  per/ade 
the  social  and  scientific  literature,  and  so  their  absence  in 
our  data  would  have  been  puzzling.  *  Moreover,  the  patterns  of 
correlation  between  these  background  and  network  variables  are 
differentiated  in  some  sensible  ways.    They  operate  more  strongly 
at  the  functional  than  at  the  primary  level  of  the  network, 
and  with  non-kin  rather  than  with  kin.    We  propose  that  this 
is  the  case  because  mothers  interact  with  their  relatives  and 
the  most  important  people  in  tlieir  networks,  regardless  of  income 
or  educational  level,  while  those  social  structural  forces  come 
into  play  i-n  the  social  arenas  less  governed  by  obligation  and 
personal  investment. 

The  second  pattern  which  reassures  us  is  the  way  income 
works  differently  for  single  and  married  mothers,  bearing  no 
relationship  to  network  size  and  exchanges  in  the  former  case 
and  a  significant  relation  in  the  latter.    Again  this  mikes 
sense,  in  view  of  the  restricted  "income  range  in  our  sample 
of  single  mothers.     The  third  encouraging  pattern  involves  the 
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background  variables  related  to  mobility,  number  of  jmovesMn 
the  past  four  years  and  time  in  present  residence.    For  single 
mothers,  as  the  number  "of  moves  increases  there  is  a  decrease 
in  the  size  of  the  total  network,  frequency  of  contact  with 
non-kin,  and  overall  sat isf acti on jdi th  the  rietwork.    The  same 
pattern  is  not  found  for  married  mothers,  but  this  difference 
is  not  surprising.    Married  couples  change  locations  for  reasons 
quite  different  from  those  of  single  mothers,-  the  former  are 
apt  td  be  demonstrating  upward  mobility  by  a  move  to  a  house 
in  the  suburbs,  while  the  latter  are  leaving  an  unsatisfactory 
v  relationship,  moving  away  from  their  parents,  or  shifting  to 

a  less  expensive  apartment.    The  networks  of  married  mothers 
are  also  composed  more  heavily  of  relatives,  who  are  prepared 
no  "move  with  you"  in  a  way  that  the  more  numerous  non-kin  surrounding 
single  mothers  may  not. 

We  don't  refer  to  the  life  cycle  characteristics  in  this 
summary  of  findings  related  to  validity  because  too  little  is 
known  about  networks  and  life  cycle  changes  to  permit  the  use 
of  them  as  a  standard.  The  patterns  which  are  found  in  those 
correlations  do,  however,  begin  to  increase  our  understanding 
of  how  the  networks  of  parents  evolve  with  individual  and  family 
life  cycle  changes.  The  picture  that  seems  to  be  emerging  is 
one  in  which  Carried  mothers  tend  to  become  involved  with  fewer 
relatives  and  in  more  frequent  contact  vith  non-kin  as  they 

older,  are  married  longer,  and  have  more  children.  These 
changes  are  not  seen  with  single  mothers,  probably  because  they 
are  younger,  and  because  their  marital  status  has  already  involved 
them  with  non-kin  at  an  earlier  age. 
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The  second  contribution  to  our  understanding  stems  from 
further  exploration  qf  several  distinctions  between  family  types 
and  network  cojppw^hts  which^^^feed  to  structure  much  of  jbhis 
correlational  analysis.    For  instance,  our  growing  conyiction 
that  single  mothers  are  embedded  in  networks  witj>*<rharacteristics 
different  from  those  of  married  mothers  was  strengthened  by 
these  patterns  of  correlations.    Much  ,of  this  difference  is 
manifested       the  kin/non-kin  distinction,  which  has  a  soITa 
basis  in  tab  networks  literature  but  has  not  been  applied  previously 
to  the^^oiy^f  informal  support  systems.    Finally,  these  data 
gi^e  credence  j£o  the  distinction  between  the  functional  and 
pftinflary  levels  of  the  network.    Clearly  the  relationship  between 
network  memb-ership  and  family  background  characteristics  is 
different  for  each  of  those  levels.    These  findings  become  the 
basis,  then,  for  continuing  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  distinguish! 
between  the  networks  of- single  and  married  mothers,  and  utilizing 
the  kin/non-kin  and  functional/primary  breakdowns  in  the  analyses 
to  come. 

Correlations  Among  Network  variables  ' 

A  number  of  „ questions  about  how  network  variables  are  related 
to  one  another  were  underscored  by  the  correlations  with  demographic 
characteristics  just  reviewed.    Similar  patterns  for  both  size 
and  exchange  variables  at  the  functional  level  suggested  that 
these  two  dimensions  of'the  network  are  probably  strongly  related 
to  one  another.     Differences  in  the  way  membership  at  the  functional 
and  primary  levels  correlate  with  socioeconomic  status  variables 
raise  questions  about  how  much  the  size  of  one  varies  with  the 
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size  of  the  other.    A  positive  relationship  between  size  and 
mothers  education,  combined  with  the  finding  that  frequency 
of  contact  dropped  with  the  same  increase  in  education  level, 
raises  the  possibility  that  average  frequency  of  interaction 
with  network  members  may  be  reduced  as  the  siz^  of  the  network 
grows  larger.    These  are  all  questions  which  ckn  be  addressed 
with  analyses  which  provide  correlations  between  network  variables. 
In  this  section,  we  will  examine  six  s|ets  of  correlational  relation- 
ships.   Size  will  be  correlated  with  other  size  variables  and 
with  exchanges.    Exchanges  will  be  examined  in  relation  to  frequency 
of  contact,  number  of  difficult  network  members,  and  satisfaction 
with  the  network.    Finally,  difficult  membership  will  be  correlated 
with  network  satisfaction.    The  reader  can  see  from  this  list 
that  the  emphasis  is  on  exchange-related  membership  rather  than 
network  size.    This  choice  fs  predicated  on  tne  fact  that  functional 
size  and  exchange  membership  are  strongly  related  (see  below, 
Tables  7^1M  and  7.15).    With  the  strength  of  that  relationship 
in  mind,  we  decided  to  highlight  exchange  membership  because 
the  "relational  aspects  of  the  concept  are  better  suited  to  an 
understanding  of  informal  support  systems  than  is  size  alone. 

Relationships  among  size  variables  -  These  zero  order  correlations 
are  contained  in  Tables  7.1^  and  7.15  for  both  single  and  married 
mothers.    The  reader  can  see  that  at  the  total,  functional, 
and  primary  levels  the  coefficients  are  in  general  large  and 
significant.    The  relationship  between  size  of  functional  and 
primary  networks  is  stronger  for  single  than  married  mothers. 
The  weaker  relationship  for  married  mothers  reflects  the  fact 
that  their  functional  networks  are  larger  than  are  those  of 
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T*ble  7.11* 
Single,  Non-Black  Mothers 
Correlations  of  Network  Size  By  Network  Size  Variables 
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Correlations  less  than  .20,  or  not  approaching  statistical 
significance,  are  not  reported. 
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Table  7.15 
Married ,  Non-Black  Mothers 
Correlations  of  Network  Size  By  Network  Size  Variables 
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Correlations  less  than  ^20,  or  irot  approaching  statistical 
significance,  are  not  reported. 
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the  single  mothers*    The  size  difference  is  caused  in  part  by 
higher  incomes  among  married  mothers  (see  earlier,  Figure  7.17)- 

Among  non-kin,  the  size  of  married  mothers1  networks  bears 
a  more  consistent  relationship  with  how  many  neighbors  and  workmates 
they  include  in  those  networks  than  is  the  case  with  their  single 
'counterparts .    However,  for  singles  there  is  a  strong  and  signifi- 
cant relationship  between  overall  network  size  and  the  number 
of  network  members  with  whom  they  share  an  organizational  affilia- 
tion of  some  kind.    Finally,  the  size  of  the  "other  f_riendsl! 
sector  bears  a  strong  relationship  with  that  of  the  network 
as  a  whole  for  both  single  and  married  mothers,  although  the 
relationship  is  a  little  stronger  for  those  who  are  single. 

Size  and  exchange  membership  -  Correlations  between  the 
size  of  various  network  sectors  and  membership  in  the  several 
exchange  categories  are  shown  in  Tables  7.16  and  7.17*  The 
reader  can  see  that  the  coefficients  are  large  «at  the  functional 
level,  especially  for  non-kin.    This  is  less  true  for  size  of 
the  primary  network,  which  appears  to  be  governed  by  factors 
somewhat  independent  of  how  many  people  are  available  to  provide 
child,  practical  and  work-related,  financial,  and  emotional 
support,  especially  in  the  case  of  married  mothers.  Crucial 
to  understanding  what  affeots  the  .size  of  the  primary  network 
may  be  the  nature  of  the  relationship  between  mother  and  spouse/fathe 
jy.so  interesting  is  how  much  larger  the  correlation  between 
functional  size  and  emotional  support  is  for  single  than  married ' 
mothers  (.88  va.     .54).    Again  the  nature  of  the  relationship 
with  the  child's  father  may  well  be  relevant  h*r<>.  Another 
sharp  difference  between  single  and  married  mothers  can  be  seen 
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Table  7.16 

Single,  Non-Black  Mothers 
Correlation  of  Network  Size  by  Exchange  Content 
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Correlation's  less  than  .20,  or  not  approaching  statistical 
significance,  are  not  reported. 
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Table  7.17 


Married,  Non-Black  Mothers  * 
Correlation  of  Network  Size  By  Exchange  Content 
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in  the  relationship  between  number  of  workmates  and  work-related 
exchanges  with  non-kin,  where  it  is  those  who  are  married  who 

t 

appear  to,  benefit  from  increase  in  the  size  of  the  work  sector. 
Finally,  the  number  of  other  friends  in  the  network  correlates 
with  exchange  membership  much  more  strongly  for  single  than 
for  married  mothers,  a  pattern  with  which  we  are  by  now  familiar. 

Exchange  membership  with  frequency  of  contact  -  The  relation- 
ships between  frequency  of  contact  and  the  number  of  network 
members  available  in  each  of  the  exchange  categories  are  shown 
in  Tables  7.18  and  7.19.    Several  points  deserve  highlightirg. 
First,  the  negative  pattern  of  correlations  Anticipated  earlier 
in  the  chapter  is  observed  here  at  the  functional  network  level. 
As  the  overall  number  of  network  members  available  in  an  area 
of  exchange  assistance  increases,  the  average  rate  of  contact 
with  those  providing  the  support  decreases.    Second,  this  pattern 
_.*P£.®ars  t0  be  operating  primarily  with  relatives  for  married 
mothers,  and  non-relatives  for  those  who  are  single.  Third, 
there  are  non-kin  for  whom  the  pattern  is  reversed;  that  is, 
average  frequency  of  contact  increases  with* greater  number  of 
certain  non-kin  involved  in  some  exchanges.    This  is  the  case 
with  workmates  for  married  mothers  who  have  jobs,  and  also  for 
^employed  single  mothers,  though  to  a  lesser  degree.  .For  the 
single  workers  the  pattern  shows  up  to  some  extent  with  neighbors 
as  well. 

Exchange  members  with  number  of  difficult  members  -  We 
looked  at  these  relationships  ffov  exchange  membership  at  both 
the  functional  and  primary  levels  of  the  network.    The  relationships 
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Table  7.18 

t 

Single,  Non-Black  Mothers 
Correlation  of  Frequency  of  Contact  By  Number  of  Contacts  in  Exchanges,  Functional  Network. 
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Table  7.19 
Non-Black  Mothers 


Correlation    of  Frequency  of  Contact  By  Number  of  Contacts  in  Exchanges,  Functional  Network 
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were  stronger  for  single  mothers  at  the  primary  level,  and  at 
the  functional  level  for  those  who  were  married,  so  we  have 
provided  both  sets  of  data  in  Tables  7.~20,  7.21,  7.22  and  7.23. 
In^general,  as  the  availability  of  resources  increases,  so  does 
the  number  of  difficult  relationships,  indicating  that  there 
is  some  price  to  pay  for  reliance  on  t^he  network  in  these  content 
areas.     In  most  instances  the  correlation  coefficients  are  larger 
for  non-kin  than  for  kin.    This  pattern  is  most  striking  for 
married  mothers  in'child-related  exchanges  with  non-relatives 
and  with  single  women  in  work-related  non-kin  exchanges. 

Exchange  membership  with  network  satisfaction  -  Here  again 
it  is  necessary  to  present  data  involving  exchange  membership 
at  both  the  functional  and  primary  levelsto  capture  the  strongest 
relationships  with  satisfaction  for  both  single  and  married 
mothers.    The  reader  can  see  in  Tables  .7.24-7.27  that  for  single 
mothers,  satisfaction  is  most  strongly  associated  with  child-related 
exchanges  involving  non-relatives  at  the  functional  level  of 
the  network,  and  that  the  strongest  correlations  tend  to  be 
with  the  mothers  overall  assessment  of  her  network.    In  the 
case  of  the  married  mothers,  however,  the  stronger  relations 
are  at  the  primary  level,  and  involve  only  assessment  of  support 
in  the  parenting  role*     Again  the  correlations  are  higher  with 
non-kin  than  kin,  except  in  the  area  of  fina^es^as  expected). 

Number  of  difficult  members  with  network  satisfaction  - 
These  relationships  are  shown  in  Table  7.28.    Only  in  the  case 
of  single  mothers  are  there  noteworthy  relationships.  Satisfaction, 
with  overall  support,  and  more  specif ically 'with  support  in 
the  parent  role  and  with  practical  and  personal  needs  goes  down 
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Table  7.20 
Single,  Non-Black  Mother^ 
*     Correlation  of  Functional  Network  Exchanges  By  Number  of  Difficult  Contacts 
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Table  7.21 

Married >  Non-Black  Mothers 
CbtfrreLsCtion  of  functional  Network  Exchanges  By  Number  of  Difficult  Contacts 
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'  Table  7.22 

Single,  Non-Black  Mothers 
Correlation  of  Primary  Network  Exchanges  By  Number  of  Difficult  Contacts 
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Table  7.23 

Married,  Non-Black  Mothers 
Correlation  of  Primary  Network  Exchanges  By  Number  of  Difficult  Contacts 
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Table  7.2k' 

Single.  Non-Black  Mothers  -»=3ft 

Correlation  of  Functional  Network  Exchanges  By  Network  S^Stisfaction 
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Table  7.25 

Married,  Non-Black  MotHSrs 
Correlation  of  Functional  Network  Exchanges  By  Network  Satisfaction 
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Table  ?.26 

Single ,  Hon-Black  Mothers  /; 
Correlation  of  Primary  Network  Exchanges  By  Network  Satisfaction 
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Table  7.27 


Married,  Non-Black  Mothers 
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Correlation  of  Primary  Network  Exchanges  By  Network  Satisfaction 
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Correiations  less  than  .20,  or  not  approaching 
statistical  significance,  are  not  reported. 
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Single  and  Married,  Non-Black  Mothers 
Correlation  of  Difficult  Contacts  By  Network  Satisfaction 
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Correlations  less  than  .20,  or  not  approaching 
statistical  significance,  are  not  reported. 
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as  the  number  ofv  individuals  in  the  network  judged  to  be  difficult 
increases.    One  interesting  point  is  that  this  relationship 
holds  for  relatives  but  not  for  non-relatives,  whereas  it  was 
the  number  df  difficult  non-kin  that  increased  with  'exchange 
membership.    It  may  be  that  single-mother  status  carries  with 
it  conflict  in  the  kin  network  which  spills  over  strongly  into 
her  overall  assessment  of  her  network  as  a  support  base. 

Summary.    The  patterns  reflected  in  these  correlations, 
among  and  between  network  variables  again  support  both  the  validity 
of  our  constructs  and  the  enhancement  of  our  understanding  of 
how  parents  in  differing  circumstances  both  influence  and  are 
influenced  by  their  network  membership.    The  validating  evidence 
can  be  summarized  briefly.    Although  the  high  correlations  among 
the  size  variables  was  anticipated  because  they  are  subsets 
of  one  another,  it  is  reassuring  to  see  that  the  magnitude  of 
these  correlations  varies  in  sensible  ways.    And  the  fact  that 
the  relationships  are  stronger  for  single  than  married  mothers 
does  not  qome  as  a  surprise.    Most  of  the  married  mothers  are 
in  families  with  higher  incomes  than  those  of  single  mother^, 
and  overall  network  size  increases  with  income.    Thus  the  pool 
that  married  mothers  draw  from  tends  to  vary  in  size  more  for 
marr ieds , ^and  this  reduces  the  probability  that  the  number  they 
identify  as  most  important  (primary  network)  will  bear  much 
relationship  with  how  many  were  included 'in  the  , more  encompassing 
network. 

The  size  of  the  functional  network  also  bears  significantly 
upon  how  much  in  the  way  of  exchange  resource3  mothers  report 
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»    as  available  to  them,  especially  if  the  network  members'  are 
not  relatives  and  if  the  mothers  are  single.    This  relationship 
is  strongest  for  emotional  support,  which  suggests  that  network 
members  may  compensate  for  the  Spouse  in  those  cases  where  he 
is  absent.  ^ 
The  other  finding  which  provides  further  evidence  that 
our  network  variables  are  operating  in  meaningful  ways  consists 
of  the  negative  frequency  of  interaction  with  relatives.  While 
this  relationship  beb/een  size  and  frequency  of  contact  has 
not  been  reported  in  the  literature,  it  is  logical  to  assume, 
other  things  being-equal,  that  as  the  size  of  the  "working" 
network  increases,  there  would  be  less  time  available  per  capita 
from  the  mother  for  regular  contact. 

Many  of  the  findings  in  these  zero-order  correlations  carry 
us  beyond  construct  validity;  they  combine  to  produce  patterns 
which  help  us  understand  how  mothers  in  differing  circumstances 
organize  what  resources  are  available  to  assist  themselves  in 
raising  their  children  and  meeting  their  own  personal  needs. 
The  most  prominent  pattern  in  these  data  describ.es  the  differenc 
world  of  single  parents.    Probably  because  they  are  not  living 
with  a  spouse,  the  size  of  their  networks  is  most  strongly  correlated 
with  non-relatives.    These  include  workmates  (for  those  with 
jots)  and  neighbors,  as  well  as  people  met  through  organizations.,. 
As  the  number  of  neighbors  and  workmates. -they  include  in  their 
networks  increases,  frequency  of  contact  with  those  people  also 
increases.    Overall  satisfaction  with  th^r  networks  is  quite 
directly  related  to  the  nature  of  the  exchanges  single  mothers 
have  with  these  non-kin,  and  that  satisfaction  is  quite  easily 
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disrupted  by  presence  in  the  networks  of  members  seen  as  difficult 

in  one  way  or  another.    What  is  emerging,  then,  is  the  picture 

of  single  mothers  who  are  struggling  to  raise  one  or  more  children 

and  keep  themselves  going  with  very  little  money  and  not  much 

help  from  the  child's  father.    Under  these  circumstances  network 

members,  and  especially • non-relatives ,  become  useful  and  important 

resources.    The  strong  correlations  among  satisfaction,  resource 

exchanges,  and  "difficult"  network  members  underscore  that  importance 

* 

Earlier  in  the  chapter  we  were  careful  to  reinforce  Wellman's 
(1981)  point  that  network  ties  are  not  necessarily  supportive. 
The  negative  correlation  between  number  of  "difficult"  contacts 
and  overall  satisfaction  with  the  network  by  single  mother^ 
is  the  first  evidence  that  we  can  present  in  support  of  Wellman's 
admonition.    Because  the  finding  is  specific  to  our  single  mothers, 
we  do  not  expect  it  to  be  affected  by  the  introduction  of  income 
as  a  demographic  control,  but  other  controls  (like  mothers' 
educational  level)  may  alter  the  relationship  somewhat. 

The  statistical  significance  of  correlations  between  network 
variables  is  teaching  us  a  good  deal  about  the  use  <?f  social 
resources  by  single  mothers.    For  married  mothers,  however, 
these  patterns  of  association  are  much  less  pronounced.  It 
is  logical  to  speculate  that  the  presence  of  the  spouse  in  the 
household  serves  a  mediating  influence  in  the  relationships 
between  the  mother  who  is  married  and  the  members  of  her  network. 
We  need  to  better  understand  the  nature  of  that  mediation. 
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Preliminary  Predictive  Models: 
Size  and  Content  as  Antecedents  of  Network  Satisfaction 


Earlier  in  the  chapter,-  after  describing  the  constructs 
being  used  to  represent  the  conceptual  themes  underlying  informal 
support  systems,  we  made  the  distinction  between  the  structural 
and  relational  aspects  of  social  networks*    Some  of  the  zero-order 
correlation  matrices  just  discussed  linked  structural  to  relational 
variables,  and  in  so  doing  provided  a  preliminary  examination 
of  the  association-  between  jietwork  structure  and  the  availability 
of  social  resources.    We  learned,  for  instance,  that  as  the 
functional  network  becomes  larger,  there  is  an  increase  in  exchanges 
with  non-relatives,  and  a  redv °tion  in  the  average  frequency 
of  interaction  with  relatives. 

We  have  also  been  examining  possible  links  between  network 

variables  and  the  demographic  characteristics  of  the  mothers 

anchoring  those  networks.    There  again  we 'found  significant 

relationships:    both  network  size  and  the  number  of  network 

I 

members  available  in  the  various  exchange  categories  were  positively 
correlated  with  family  income  and  -mothers  education.  What 
begins  to  emerge,  then,  is  a  primitive  model  of  the  relationships 
among  social  structure,  network  structure,  and  the  relationships 
parents  have  with  their  network  members.    This  model,  shown 
in  Figure    7.14    is  still  in  its  earliest  stage  of  development. 
It  is,  nonetheless,  useful  for  purposes  of  discussion  and  as 
a  heuristic  device.  1 
The  box  farthest  to  the  left  in  the  figure  represents  the 
socioeconomic  forces  affecting  the  mother.    To  the  right  of 
"social  position"  are  the  two  boxes  containing  the  structural 
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and  relational  characteristics  of  the  network.    Below  "size" 
are  four  other  characteristics  of  the  mother  which  may  affect 
aspects  of  her  network.    The  solid  lines  indicate  relationships 
for  which  there  is  some  clear  evidence  in  the  data  already  presented. 
Dotted  JUnejXu^dicat^^  and  possible  r  elationships 

of  particular  interest. 

On  the  right-hand  side  of  Figure  7 .in  are  some  perceptions 
by  the  mptber  which  we  have  reason  to  believe  will  be  affected 
by  the  demographic  and  network  variables  already  discussed. 
Perceived  satisfaction  with  the  network  involves  data  gatherer) 
with  the  social  networks  interview,  while  perceptions  of  self, 
child,  and  spouse  were  provided  through  the  interview  focused 

on  stresses  and  supports.    A"  discussion  of  the  relationships 

1 

between  social  network  resources  and  perceptions  of  self,  child, 
and  spouse  will  be  reserv/d  for  Chapter  8.    Here  we  limit  ourselves 
to  a  preliminary  examination  of  relationships  between  netwt rk 
characteristics  and  pe/ceived  satisfaction  with  available  network 
resources,  as  conditioned  by  key  background  characteristics 
,  (social  position,  marTuista^s ,  work  status).    To  accomplish 
this  predictive  undertaking  we  went  through  a  two-^cage  process, 
first  engaging  in  basic  model-building  with  the  use  of  step-wise 
regression  techniques  and  then  including  the  variables  selected 
in  that  fashion  in  an  analysis  of  ^variance. 


Stage  One:    Variable  Selection 
and  Step-Wise  Regression 

Choice  of  independent  and  dependent  variables  was  influenced 
by  four  separate  conceptual  considerations  prior  to  the  acquisition 
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of  information  provided  by  the  use  of  step-wise  regression  proce- 
dures.   The  first  of  these  considerations  involves  the  general 
hypotheses  underlying  the  study  as  a  whole.    We  have  hypothesized 
that  there  are  forces  outside  the  family  which  significantly 
affect  the  capacity  of  parents  to  engage  in  activities  with 
their  children  which  enhance  the  development  of  those  children. 
Therefore,  variables  representing  forces  external  to  the  immediate 
family  need  to  be  examined  in  relation  to  ones  which  affect 
the  capacities  of  parents. 

In  our  mpdel  of  adult  development  and  behavior,  the  manifestation 
of  parents'  capacities  is  heavily  influenced  by  their  perceptions 
of  themselves  as  parents  and  of  others  in  the  immediate  family 
(the  spouse,  the  child).    These  perceptions,  which  we  view  as 
mediating  between  the  personal  social  network  of  the  parent 
and  the  parent*s  activities  with  the  child,  are  an  essential 
link  in  the  conceptual  chain,  and  as  such  must  become  a  consideration 
in  the  selection  of  dependent  variables  to  be  examined  in  relation 
to  network  structure  and  content. 

The  third  consideration,  already  articulated  in  .relation 
to  Figure  7. lb  is  our  interest  in  relationships  between  network 
variables.    Content  variables  like  emotional  support  and  support 
in  the  child-rearing  role  become  the  dependent  variables  of 
particular  interest. 

The  final  consideratiou  is  both  conceptual  and  methodological. 
We  recognize  the  need  to  avoid  selecting  dependent  variables 
which  are  simply  subsets  of  intervening  or  independent  variables, 
and  therefore  related  by  definition  rather  than  because'  of  a 
meaningful  causal  link.    For  instance,  the  number  of  child-related 
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exchanges  with  network  members  at  the  functional  level  is  related 
to  the  size  of  the  functional  network,  because  the  criterion 

for  membership  in  the  functional  network  is  participation  i/n 

*  / 

one  or  more  exchanges  (although  not  necessarily  child-rei&ted)  ♦ 
'in  contrast,  relationships  between  functional  network* sice  and 

n 

child-related  exchanges  at  the  primary  netwofk  level  cannot 
be  assumed,  because  the  criterion  for  membership  in  the^primary 
network  is  quite  different  from  that  used  at  the  functional 
level. 

With  all  these  considerations  in  mind,  and  mindful  also 
of  the  fact  that  we  were  severely  limited  by  the  time  constraints 
associated  with  completion  of  this  report,  the  decision  was 
made  to  emphasize  for  these  purposes  parental  perceptions  as 
dependent  variables,  to  be  tested  against  the  social  network 
as  an  informal  system  of  supports    Therefore,  although  step-wise 
analyses  were  conducted  with  both  the  content  of  exchanges  and 
aetwork  satisfaction  as  dependent  variables,  we  have  included 
only  network  satisfaction  as  an  outcome  variable  in  the  analyses 
of  covariance  with  which  we  conclude  this  chapter.  Parental 
perceptions  of  self,  child,  and  spouse  are  dependent  variables 
of  still  greater  interest  to  us,  but  their  consideration  has 
been  reserved  for  Chapter  8.    Two  of  the  three  measures  of  perceived 
network  satisfaction  described  previously  will  be  examined  here: 

1)  Perceived  satisfaction  with  the  overall  amount  of  help  ^ 
and  support  a  mother  receives  from  her  network; 

and  1  < 

2)  perceived  satisfaction  with  the  amount  of  practical  and 
personal  help  she  receives  from  that  subset  of  her  network 
who  provide  this  kind  of  assistance. 
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Selection  of  independent  variables  to  be  used  as  predictors 
of  perceived  network  satisfaction,  while  influenced  by  the  conceptual 
issues  discussed  above,  also  had  to  be  consistent  with  three 
analytic  goals. 

First,  and  perhaps  most  importantly,  we  wished  to  examine 
perceived  network  satisfaction  as  a  function  of  multiple,  rather 
than  single,  predictor  models.    This  goal  emerged  from  a  desire 
to  reflect  tht>  multidimensional  nature  of  informal  support  systems 
rather  than  to  rely  on  single  summary  measures  to  represent 
the  social  resources  or  supportiveness  of  a  parent's  network. 
This  strategy  has  the  potential,  for  example,  for  revealing 
differential  effects'  of  kin  versus  non-kin  on  perceived  network 
satisfaction,  once  controls  for  effects  of  overall  size  of  the 
network  have  been  included  in  the  model. 

Our  second  analytic  goal  was  to  make  sure  that  various 
combinations  of  network  size  and  content  variables  were  tested 
both  with  and  without  demographic  variables  (socioeconomic  status, 
life-cycle  stage,  and  mobility)  included  as  controls. 

Finally,  aur  third  goal  was  to  select  combinations  of  network 
variables  which  capitalized  on  what  we  had  already  learned  about 
kin/non-kin  role  distinctions  and  the  different  levfels  of  the 
network  (total,  functional,  and  primary). 

Step-wise  regression  was  well  suited  to  this  stage  of  analysis, 
given  our  model  building  goals  and  the  presence  of  so  many  possible 
predictors  of  perceived  network  satisfaction.    ^Several  standard 
step-wise  regression  techniques  exist.    For  our  purposes,  we 
chose  the  combinational  procedure  within  SAS  (Statistical  Analysis 
System),  which  selects  p>r  inclusion  into  the  model  those  variables 
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that  maximize  the  improvement  in  R  .    This  technique,  developed 

/ 

by  James  H.  Goodnight,  is  considered  superior  to  regular  step-wise 
techniques  because  it  does  not  settle  on  a  single  model,  but 
looks  for  the  "best"  one-variable  model,  "best"  two-variable 
model,  and  so  forth  depending  on  the  userTs  specifications. 
(For  more  details  on  this  technique  see  the  SAS  User's  Guide, 
1979  Edition,  pg.  391-396.) 

From  earlier  correlational  analyses,  we  learned  that  perceived 
network  satisfaction  is  differentially  related  to  a  large  number 
of  structural  and  relational  measures  of  networks,  as  well  as 
to  demographic  and  socioeconomic  characteristics.    This  pattern 
of  relationships  was  further  differentiated  by  mother's  marital 
otatus.    Drawing  on  this  prior  knowledge,  we  constructed  four 
different  variable  sets  to  be  used  as  predictors  of  the  two 
measures  of  perceived  network  satisfacation  described  above. 

In  our  case,  each  set  of  variables  corresponded  to  a  structural 
or  relational  dimension  of  networks.    These  sets  of  predictors , 
included:     (Da  set  of  size  variables;  (2)  a  set  of  exchanges; 

r 

and  (3)  a  Set  of  additional  network  characteristics  such  as 
role  raultistrandedness  and  frequency  of  interaction.     In  the 
'fourth  set,  size  and  exchange-content  variables  were  allowed 
to  compete  with  each  other  as  predictors  of  network  satisfaction. 
Within  all  four  3ets,  however,  separate  measures  of  kin  and 
non-kin  as  well  as  measures  of  different  levels  of  the  network 
were  included  as  possible  carriers.    For  each  of  the  four  different 
sets  of  predictors,  we  obtained  the  "best"  two,  three,  four, 
and  five-variable  models,  and  each  n-best  combination  of  predictors 
was  calculated  with  and  without  the  inclusion  of  socioeconomic, 
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life-cycle,  and  mobility  factors  as  covariates.    Each  combination 
of  n-beSt  carriers  was  also  calculated  separately  for  single 
and  married  mothers  and  within  marital  status  separately  for 
ethnic  and  norf-ethnic  mothers. 

The  actual  test  statistics  which  resulted  from  these  analyses 
are  not  of  interest  to  us  and,  therefore,  are  not  reported  here. 
What  has  been  gleaned  froin  these  analyses,  for  building  testable 
models,  is  summarized  below. 

In  general,  these  analyses  showed  that  network  variables 
of  size  and  content  are  better  predictors  of  perceived  satisfaction 

i 

for  single  mothers  than  for'  marrieds. The  multiple  correlation 
2 

(R  )  associated  with  the  best  combination  of  three  network  size 

r 

variables,  without  demographics  in  the  model,  ranged  from  a 
high  of  .33  for  ethnic  singles  ( NT=  10)  to  a  low  of  .09  for  ethnic 
marrieds  (N=69).    The  ordering  among  sample  subgroups  was  somewhat 
different  for  the  best  combination  of  three  network  exchange 
variables.    Here  the       ranges  from  .46  for  ethnie^singles  to 
.08  for  non-ethnic  marrieds. 

On  the  dependent  side  of  Jthe  equation,  we  learned  that 

c 

network  exchanges  are  better  predictors  of  perceived  personal 
and  practical  support  for  both  singles  and  marrieds  than  are 
network  size  variables,  which  serve  as  significant  predictors 
only  of  the  outcome  measures  for  single  mothers.    The  picture 
was  more  complex  for  perceived  overall  satisfaction.    The  size 
variables  did  better  for  non-ethnic  singles  and  marrieds,  while 
exchange  variables  were  better  predictors  for  ethnic  mothers 
—  both  single  and  married.    Based  on  these  step-wise  regression 
results  we  made  a  decision  to  carry  both  dependent  measures 
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of  network  satisfaction  through  t.  the  next  stage  of  analysis. 

On  the  independent  side  of  the  equation,  we  chose  to  focus  exclusively 

on  the  two  sets  of  network  size  and  exchange  variables.  Among 

the  network  size  variables,  the  best  overall  predictors  of  perceived 

satisfaction  were  those  measures  at  both  the  total  and  primary 

levels  of  the  network.    The  best  overall  exchange  predictors 

» 

of  perceived  network  satisfaction  also  appeared  to  be  variables 
measured  at  the  primary  rather  than  the  functional  level  of 
the  network. 

Drawing  on  these  empirical  results  and  on  our  conceptual 
interest  in  maintaining  the  distinctions  between'  kin/non-kin* 
and  the  structural  and  relational ^features  of  networks,- we  decided 
to  build  our  preliminary  models  around  prifhary  network  measures 
of  size  and  exchange.    A  further  decision  was  to  build  models 
combining  network  size  and  exchanges  separately  TSFlcin  and 

« 

non-kin  membership  in  the  networks,  in  order  that  these  structural 
and  relational  features  of  the  networks  could  be  included  in 
the  same  models. 

The  specific  variables  selected  from  these  step-wise  regression 
analyses  for  further  testing  within  th§  analysis  of  covariance 
framework  include: 

the  number  of  kin  in  the  primary  network  (PN  Kin)  and  the 
number  of  non-kin  (pn  Non-Kin); 

the  number  of  primary  kin  who  provide  child-related  assistance 
(PN  Kin  Child)  and  the  number  of  primary  non-kin  who  provide 
the  assistance  (PN  Non-Kin  Child);  and 

the  number  of  primary  kin  who  provide  emotional  support 
(PN  Kin  Emot)  and  the  number  of  primary  non-kin  who  provide 
this  support. 
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The  total'  size  of  the  network  (TN)  and  the  size  of  the  primary 
network  (PN)  were  also  selected  for  testing  within  the  covariance 
framework . 

The  only  decision  remaining  to  be  made  involved  determining 
which  demographic  factors  to  include  as  controls  within  the 
next  stage  of.  analysis.    On  this  Issue  the  results  from  the 
step-wise  regression  procedures  were  unambiguous.  Socioeconomic 
factors  such  as  family  income  and  mother's  education  clearly 
had  the  greatest-  single  impact  on  mothers1  perceptions  of  network 
satisfaction.    Other  factors  which  also  showed  indications  of 
influencing  network  perceptions  were  mothers'  age  and  the  number 
of  children  in  the  family.     In  both  cases,  however,  the  effects 
of  demographic  characteristics  were  non-homogenous  across  marital 
status  and  ethnicity  combinations.    Based  0£  these  results  and 
on  the  constraints  of  time,  the  decision  was  made  to  include 
only  socioeconomic  factors  at  the  model-testing  stage.  This 
final  stage  in  the  analytical  process,  which  we  turn  to  now, 
requires  a  great  deal  of  experimentation  before  the  best  models 
can  be  included  in  the  analysis  of  covariance  with  regression 
techniques.    Our  preliminary  efforts,  derived  from  the  analytical 
sequence  described  earlier,  will  be  refined  during  the  next 
year  for  use  in  the  evaluation  of  fcfhe  Family  Matters  program. 
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Stage  Two:     Analysis  of  Covariance  Models  and  Tests  of 
The  Homogeneity  of  Regression  Hypotheses. 

The  second  stage  of  exploratory  model  building  was  launched  . 
in  order  to  test  a  central  theme  of  ecological  research  stated  - 
earlier  in  Chapter  3,  that  the  main  effects  (that  is  the  impor- 
tant effects)  are  likely  to  be  interactions.    Translating  this 
maxim  into  a  social  network  framework  corresponds  to  saying 
that  generalizations  about  the  effects  of  network  structure  and  , 
content  on  perceptions  of  satisfaction  cannot  be  made  without 
specifying  the  ecological  context  (or  groups)  for  which  these 
effects  hold.  V 

,  Analysis  of  covariance  models  provide  an  ideal  structure 
in  which  to  ,test  this  hypothesis,    jge-expressed  within  this 
analytic  framework,  the  maxim  of  ecological  research  corresponds, 
in  the  case  of  interactions  between  categorical  and  continuous 
variables,  to  the  test  of  the  homogeneity  of  regressions. 
Tests  of  the  homogeneity  of  regressions  hypothesis  ask:     to  what 
extent,  if  at  all,  are  the  regression  coefficients  associated 
with  a  particular  covariate  different  for  levels  of  a  factor  or 
interaction  of  factors?    In  sum,  tests  of  the  homogeneity  of 
regression  hypotheses  provide  the  statistical  apparatus  necessary 
for  testing  components  of  the  basic  tenet  of  ecological  research. 

In  order  to  explore  the  possibility  that  structural  and 
relational  characteristics  of  networks  have  differential  conse- 
quenses  for  perceived  satisfaction  depending  on  the  sample  sub-group, 
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1 

/ 


we  fit  two  series  of  covariance  models.     In  the  first  series 
of  models,  the  hypothesis  of  interest  was  primarily  method- 
ological, whereas. in  the  second  series  our  focus  was  on  examining 
the  relative  contributions  of  primary  network  size  and  content. 
More  specifically,  with  the  first  series  of  models  we  asked:  do 
network  variables,  taken  one  at  a  time,  differ  significantly  in 
their  effects  depending  on  mother fs  ethnicity,  work  status,  and/ 
'or  the  interaction  of  tnese  twa  factors? 

This  methodological,  or  model-specification  hypothesis  is 
not  inherent  to  the  first  series  of  models.  We  could  have  been, 
for  example,  interested  in  asking^ which  network  size  and  network 
exchange  variables  were  the  best  single  predictors  of  perceived 
networks  satisfaction.     This  was  not  the  hypothesis  of  interest 
because,  as  stated'  earlier  in  this  chapter,  one  of  our  analytic 
goals  was  to  test  the  differential  contribution  of  network  size 
and  network  content  adjusted  for  each  other.     In  order,  however, 
to  build  the  multiple-predictor  models  necessary  to  test  this 
hypothesis,  we  needed  prior  information.     In  particular,  we 
needed  to  determine  for  each  network  variable  those  sub-classes, 
if  any,  for  which  it  was  necessary  to  estimate  separate  regression 
coefficients.     In  ^ther  words,  we  needed  to  know  where  we  had  non- 
homogeneity  and  for  which  network  covariates*    This  information, 
which  was  gleaned  from  this  first  series  of  models,  allowed  us  to 
fit  more  parsimonious  specifications  with  the  second  and  more 
complex  series  of  models. 

/ 
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For  both  series,  we  constructed  models  which  imposed  two 
classifactory  factors  on  the  observed  data:    mother's  subjective  1 
ethnic  identification  and  mother's  work  status.  Justification 
for  including  these  factors  can  be  found  in  several  bodies  of 
literature.     From  the  network  perspective,  Alba  (1978)  and  Snyder 
(1976)  provide  evidence  that  the  networks  of  ethnics  differ  con- 
siderably from  those  of  non-ethnics,  while  Wilensky  (1961)  and 
Jones  (1980,  see  note  8)  have  argued  convincingly  for  the  power 
of  work  status  in  influencing  network  characteristics.     The  cell 
frequencies,  along  with  the. marginal  percentages  which  result 
from  imposing  this  classif icatory  structure  on  tfrfc  data,  are  shown 
in  Table  7.29. 

No  evidence  exists  in  the  network  literature,  however,  that 
would  argue  for  the  inclusion  of  "sex  of  child"  as  a  factor  in 

the  model.     This  is  especially  understandable  when  the  networks 

t 

of  interest  are  anchored  on  mothers'  social  relations  in  general 

0     ahd  not  only  on  those  ties  another  maintains  thro^h  her  pre- 

V 

school  child.-"  \ 

Drawing  on  the  results  of  fitting  this  first  series  of 
models,  we  constructed  two  general  multiple-predictor  models: 
one  for  kin  network  variables  and  one  for  non-kin  variables. 

^  r  

Despite  the  absence  of  such  evidence,  significant  mean 
differences  by  sex  of  child  and  by  sex  of  child  and  ethnicity 
were  observed  in  our  data  for  key  network  variables.  These 
unanticipated  results  emerged  after  the  models  reported  in 
this  section  had  been  estimated  and  analyzed  and,  therefore, 
too  late  for  inclusion  in  the  specifications  discussed  here#. 
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Table  7.29 


Subclass  Nfs  represented  by  the  2  X  3  factoral  design 
of  our  analysis  of  covariance  models,  tabled  separately 
for  Singles  and  Marrieds,  Non-Black  mothers^only. 


4 


Singles 
N 

Percent 
Row  .Pet. 
ColJJumn  Pet. 


Non-Ethnic 


Ethnic 


Totals 


Marrieds 
N 

Percent 
Row  Pet. 
Collumn  Pet. 


Non-E  thnic 


Ethnic 


Not  Part  Full 
Working      Time  Time 


Totals 


92 
5  7.14% 


34 
21. 12% 


16 

5 

8 

33.33 

10.42 

16.67 

55.17' 

17 . 24' 

27.59 

61.54 

55.56 

61.54 

10 

4 

5 

20.  83" 

8.33 

10.42 

52.63 

21.05 

26.32 

38.46 

'*4 . 44 

38.46 

26 

9 

13 

54.17% 

18.75% 

■27.08% 

Not 

Part 

Full 

Working 

Time 

Time 

50 

18 

24 

31.06 

11.18 

14.91 

54.35 

19.57 

26.09 

54.35 

52.94 

68.57 

42 

16 

11 

26.09 

9.94 

6.83 

60.87 

23.19 

15.94 

45.65 

47.06 

31.43 

35 
21.74% 


Totals 


29 

60.42% 


19 

39.58% 


48 
100.00% 


Totals 


92 

57.14% 


69 

42.86% 


161 
100-00% 
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These  general  models  were  fit  with  and  without  number  of 

difficult  contacts,  family  income,  and  mother's  education  in 
the  equation  for*  two  depenuent  variables  and  separately  by  legal 
marital  status.    Prom  this  model-fitting  sequential  process,  six 
models  were  selected  for  discussion  in  this  chapter.    The  exact 
variables  treated  simultaneously  in  these  six  models,  as  well 
as  the  classificatory  structure  specified  for  each  model,  are 
listed  in  Table  7.30.    Specifying  the  classificatory  structure 
involves  determining  for  which  subclasses  of  the  sample  separate 
regressions  should  be  computed^J^Pows  of  Table  7. 30  indicate 

-the  explanatory  variables  included  in  each  model,  while  the  col- 
umns indicate  the  dependent  variable  which  was  regressed  on  each 
set  of  predictors.     The  results  from  fitting  these  models  are  ■ 
presented  in  Tables  7.31  through  7.36. 

Before  discussing  tnese  six  models,  however,  a  caveat  is 
in  order.    Although  these  models  represent  our  first  attempts 
to  test  substantive  network  hypotheses,  we  recognize  fully 
the  preliminary  nature  of  these  specifications.    The  process 
of  exploratory  model  building  can  proceed  in  many  different 
directions.     Our  intention  was  to  establish  a  model-building 
and  testing  strategy  that  was  defensible  from  both  a  substantive 

,  and  methodological  perspective.     After  presenting  the  results 
from  these  initial  tests  of  the  relative  contributions  cf  net- 
work size  and  content  to  perceived  network  satisfaction,  we  will 
close  with  a  discussion  of  what  our  next  analytic  steps  will  be. 
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Table  7,30 

Models  for  Analyses  Of  Perceived  Network  Satisfaction 
As  a  Function  of  Primary  Network  Size  and 
Exchange-Contact 


E  *  ethnicity 
W  *  work  status 
E  *  V  *  interaction  of  ethnicity 
and  work  status 


Perceived  Overall 
Satisfaction  with 
Network 


Perceived  Satisfaction 
n  with  Personal  and 
practical  Support 


Kin  Models: 

(1)  Total  Primary  Kin 

Number  of  Difficult  Kin 
Kin  Child-Related 
Assistance 
Kin  Emotlonall  Assistance 
Family  Income\ 
Mother's  Education 


E 

w 
w 

Overall 
S  *  V 


Mot  Presented 


(2)  Total  Primary/ Kin 

Number  of  Difficult  Kin 
Kin  Child-tJ^ated 
Assists 

*        Kin  Emotionai-/Assistance 
Family  Income 
Mother's  Education 


Overall 
2  *  W 


Not  Presented 


(3)  Total  Primary  Kin 

*  Number  of  Difficult  Kin 
Kin  Child-Related 

Assistance 
Kin  Emotional  Assistance 


Non-Kin  Models: 

(U)  Total  Primary  Non-Kin 
Non-Kin  Child-Related 

Assistance 
Non-Kin  Emotional 

Assistance 
Family  Income 
Mother's  Education 


Overaj 
E  *  tf 


(5)  Tof\l  Primary  Non-Kin 
Number  of  Difficult  Kin 
Non-Kin  Child-Related 

Assistance 
Non-Kin  Emotional 
Assistance 

(6)  Total  primary  Non-Kin 
Numtterfof  Difficult 

Non^Kin 
Norf-Kin  Child -Related 

Assistance 
Men -Kin  Emotional 

Assistance 
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The  Relationship  of  Primary  Network  Kin  to  Mother's 
Perceptions  of  "Overall"  Network  Satisfaction 

Turning  our  attention  first  to  the  series  of  kin  models, 
the  reader  can  see  that  regressing  perceived  overall  saris- 
faction  on  the  set  of  predictors  depicted  in  Model  1  of 
Taole7.30    yields  very  different  results  for  single  and  marrie 
mothers    As  Table  7.31  shows,  fitting  this  model  to  observed 
data  results  in  an  overall  F  ratio  of  2.38  for  marrieds  and 
1.17  for  singles.     While  the  P  ratio  for  single  mothers  is 
r.:n-significant  at  p<.001,  the  F  ratio  for  single  mothers  is 
non-significant,  with  the  same  degree  of  freedom  for  the  mode! 
The  proportion  of  total  variance,  however,  accounted  for  by  th 
model  is  considerably  larger  for  singles  than  for  marrieds.* 


xVsing  these  measures  to  evaluate  the  overall  goodness  of 
fit  of  a  model,  the  researcher  must  consider  the  following 
statistical  properties  of  each.     The  ?  ratio  makes  a  state- 
ment about  the  probability  of  obtaining  an  ?  this  large 
or  larger  by  chance  alone,  assuming  the  specified  model  is 
the  true  model;  therefore,  in  Model  1,  there  is  less  than 
one  chance  in  a  thousand  of  obtaining  an  ?  this  large  or 
larger  oy  chance  alone.    The  R-square,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  a  measure  of  the,  multiple  correlation  between  the 
observed  Y  and  the  predicted  Y.     This  statistic,  therefore, 
is  vulnerable  to  inflation  due  to  muiticollinearity  among 
the  predictor  variables.    More  specifically,  in  the  case  of 
Model  1,  an    R^  of  .52  for  single  mothers  could  be  the  result 
of  a  strong  predictive  relationship  between  the  model  and  the 
observed  Y/  or  of  strong  intercorrelations  among  tne  inde- 
pendent variables.     Since  none  of  the  coefficients  associated 
with  the  covariates^is  significant  for  single  mothers,  one 
suspects  that  the        associated  with  this  model  is  reflecting 
multicoilinarity  more  than  a  strong  predictive  relationship. 
This  same  interpretation  will  be  used  to  evaluate  ail  six 
models  presented  in  this  chapter  for  their  overall  goodness 
of  fit  to  observed  data. 
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Table  7.31 , 

Regress, ,n  of  Perceived  Overall  Satisfaction  on  four  <in  reasures  oc  naChor^  sue  ana  exchange  ccnc*nt. 
UcUiinj  difficult  confess  bv  i»or*  scatus*  and  ca  faallv  incase  ana  soccer's  education 


Dependent 

Variable: 

Perce lved 

Overall  Wttuork  Sat.sf 

51*51*  Hot hers 

Jr.deoerdent  Variable 

Coefficient 
b 

Sero-Orcar 

(  r  ) 

Rat  lo 

Coefficient 

b 

Zero-Order 

f  -  ) 

F 

Ratio 

I.  Na.  of  kin  in  Priaarv  Set. 

(-.08  ) 

i  .:s  > 

Overall  effecc 

.084 

2 .  02 

.  i  i  3 

6.10* 

R"  for  single  predictor 

.04 

.  ?8 

19 

1.69 

Xoa-eChalc 

.112 

(  .03  ) 

1 . 1«* 

- .  579 

I  .23  ) 

.92 

Ethnic 

.003 

(-.15  ) 

.00 

.066 

i  .12  ) 

.03 

(HR)  for  ethnicity* 

.30 

1.43 

2.  So.  of  difficult  tin 

(-.14*) 

(-.*?**) 

Overall  effecc 

.31 

5  .SI* 

.79 

- 

7.08** 

R"  for  single  predictor 

.06 

1 .62 

21 

1.86  , 

N'oc  working 

-.226 

(-.18  ) 

92 

-.234 

(--6*)  ^ 

.12 

?arc-tias  work log 

.133 

(-.15  > 

.  38 

-  4.U9 

v-  01  )/ 

1.59 

?uii-ciae  working 

.72 

(-.09  ) 

7  24** 

(-  30  V 

.66 

(HR)  for  work  statue 

3.73* 

1.29 

3.  Chiid-relaced  assistance,  kin 

(  .02  ) 

(  .16  ) 

Overall  effect 

.11 

1.69 

.603 

9.12** 

R~  for  tingle  predictor 

.03 

.93 

.24 

2.23* 

Sot  vorkiag 

.042 

(-.04  ) 

.08 

-.  303 

(    26  ) 

.1*4 

?arc-tlae  'working 

-.642 

(  .23  ) 

5 .71* 

17. 740 

(-.32  ) 

2.02 

Full-ctse  working 

.117 

(  .09  ) 

.13 

.314 
f 

(    19  ) 

.56  • 

(HR)  for  work  status 

2.95* 

1.38 

*.  caotionai  support,  kin 

(  .03  ) 

(    19  3 

Overall  effecc 

.24 

*.67* 

.65 

3.13** 

^  for  single  predictor 

.05 

1.44 

.23 

2.07* 

Sot-working 

-.255 

(  .08  ) 

1.93 

-.005 

t    32  ) 

.00 

?art-ciae  working 

.312 

r-.08  ) 

*.45> 

-15.340 

f  .30  ) 

1.32 

Full-else  working 

.159 

(  .0*  ) 

.25 

-  32" 

f  ,*S  ) 

.10 

<HR)  for  work  status 

3,35* 

.94 

Faally  lncoaa 

Overall  effecc 

R~  for  single  predictor 

Overall  effecc  froa  che  six 
predictor  =odel 


3.73 


(  .08  ) 


04 


1.32 
95 
.35 


-9.35 


6.  Mother's  educaci 


(  29*) 


Overall  effecc 

06 

.92 

-.11 

.18 

R"  for  single  predictor 

.03 

.79 

J3 

.62 

^on-ethnic*  non-working 

.074 

(    iS  ) 

34 

1.179 

.36  ; 

2  50 

Son-ethnic,  parc-ciae 

.777 

k  .19  ) 

8.12** 

-2.008 

(-  31  ) 

5.29 

Xon-echnic.  full-ciae 

-.229 

'-.17  ) 

1.23 

.179 

(    38  ) 

10 

£;.inic .  non-vorkiag 

-.013 

(  .16  ) 

.01 

.203 

(     23  ) 

.07 

Ethnic.  jarc-Ciae 

-  043 

(-.29  ) 

.03 

-1.254 

i    33  ) 

.27 

Ethnic*  full-ciae 

.041 

(      -4  ) 

16 

.010 

f    *i  5 

.01 

(HR)  for  £  *  V 

3  07* 

31 

■» 

R"  for  che  six  predictor  model 

.23 

52 

F  ratio  for  six  predictor  aodsl 

2.38** 

1.17 

S 

161 

43 

'HR)  denotes  che  tesc  of  che  hoaogeneley  of  regression 
nchln  levels  of  Che  effects  Indicated. 


*  indicates  orobabilicv  £  10 

*  indicates  probability  a\  05 
**  indicates  prooabij.it/  i  31 
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Based  on  these  criteria  £or  evaluating  the  overall 
goodness  of  fit,  we  conclude  that  this  particular  model  speci- 
fication represents  e  better  fit  to  the  observed  data  for 
married  mothers  than  it  does  for  singles.    Our  conclusion, 
however,  would  be  very  different  if  we  restricted  ourselves  to 
these  same  explanatory  variables  used  separately  £s  predictqrs 
of  overall  satisfaction.    Examining  the  overall  effects  asso- 
ciated with  treating  each  of  these  variables  as  single  predictors 
(these  effects  are  shown  in  parentheses  in  Table  7. 31  ,  the 
reader  can  see  that  these  variables  are  stronger  more  signifi- 
cant predictors  of  perceived  satisfaction  for  single  than  for 
married  mothers.     The  key  question  is:     why  does  the  predictive 
strength  of  network  kin  variables  change  so  significantly  for 
single  mothers  as  we  go  from  single  to  multiple,  and  simulta- 
neous, predictor  models?^  This  question,  as  well  as  others 
raised  by  this  analysis,  will  be  addressed  in  the  summary  for 
this  section  on  kin  models. 

Network  Size  Versus  Network  Content  in  Kin  Models 

Examining  the  partial  regression  coefficients  for  married 
mothers  in  Table  7-31,  we  observe  that,  in  general,  network 
assistance  from  kin  has  a  greater  impact  on  perceptions  of  over- 
all satisfaction  than  does  the  absolute  number  of  kin  in  the 
primary  network.    As  the  reader  can  see,  "he  effect  of  total 
primary  kin  (variable  #1)  on  perceived  overall  satisfaction  is 
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non-significant  for  ethnic  and  non-ethnic  married  mothers 
alike;  whereas,  child-related  and  emotional  assistance  from 
kin  both  have  a  significant  impact  on  mothers*  overall  satis- 

t 

faction- 
Looking  still  closer,  however,  we  can  observe  tha.  kin 
who  provide  child  related  assistance  and  emotional  support 
have  differential  effects  on  perceived  overall  satisfaction, 
depending  on  the  work  status  of  married  mothers-  Furthermore, 
the  effect  of  work  status  on  the  relationship  of  the  network 
covariate  to  the  dependent  variable  is  not  the  same  for  these 
two  areas  of  exchange.    More  specifically,  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  kin  who  provide  child-related  assistance  has  a  sig- 
nificant negative  effect  on  the  overall  satisfaction  of  parr- 
time  working  mothers;  whereas,  an  increase  in  kin  who  provide 
emotional  support  has  just  the  opposite  effect  for  this  same 
group  of  married  mothers.     Tests  of  the  homogeneity  of  regres- 
sions hypothesis  were  significant  for  both  of  these  network 
covariates;  meaning  that  we  could  reject  the  null  hypothesis 
of  no  difference  in  regressions  for  sub-classes  of  the  sample 
defined  by  work  status. 

Translating  this  finding  into  an  ecological  framework, 
we  conclude  ,that  one  cannot  make  inferences  about  the  effects 
of  access  to  network  resources  on  perceived  overall  satisfaction 
without  taking  into  account  the  larger  context  in  which  the 
mother  is  located.     In  this  case,  the  pertinent  content  consists 
cf  the  mother's  work  status. 
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Two  key  questions  that  arise  from  this  analysis  are: 
first,  why  does  an  increase  in  child-related  assistance  have 
a  significantly  negative  effect  on  overall  satisfaction,  while 
increases  in  emotional  support  have  a  significantly  positive 
effect;  and  second,  why  is  this  pattern  of  effects  restricted 
to  those  married  mothers  who  work  part-time?    The  first  of 
these  analytic  questions  will  be  discussed  in  the  summary 
which  follows  this  section. 

What  about  the  effects  of  "difficult  kin"  and  demogra- 
phic characteristics  on  mothers'  perceptions  of  overall  network 
satisfaction?    Turning  first  to  the  impact  of  difficult  kin, 
we  observe  that  an  increase  in  the  number  of  kin  labeled 
"difficult  or  problematic"  has  a  highly  significant  effect  on 
the  overall  satisfaction  of  full-time  working  mothers  only. 
But  why  is  the  direction  of  this  effect  positive  and  restricted 
to  full-time  workers?    Our  interpretation  of  this  result  is" 
that  while  married  mothers  who  work  full-time  -might  experience 
more  conflict  with  their  relatives,  they  also  have  more  non- 
kin,  work-related  contacs  in  their  networks  to  absorb  or  deflect 
this  conflict.     At  this  stage  of  analysis  this  interpretation 
is  more  speculation  that  anythirig  else.     Number  of  difficult 
kin,  however,  was  included  in  this  model  for  another  reason. 
Adjusting  total  primary  kin  and  exchanges  with  kin  for  the  r.um- 
t««  of  kin  in  the  network  who  are  "difficult"  significantly 
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dampens  the  differences  in  regressions  for  emotional  support 
by  work  status.     Inclusion  of  difficult  k%n  in  the  model,  how- 
ever,  does  not  eliminate  the  differences  in  regression,  rather  it 
increases  the  probability  associated  jrjLfrb.  £h£  ?  ratio  for  the 
test  of  homogeneity  of  regressions  from  the  .01  level  to  the 
.05  level. 

Finally,  turning  our  attention- to  the  impact  of  income 
and  education  in  Model  1  on  perceptions  of  overall  satisfac- 
tion, we  observe  the'  following:     first,  family  income  has  no 
significant  effect  on  mother's  perceptions  of  overall  network 
satisfaction.     This  non-effect  of  family  income  is  consistent 
v across  marital  status  and  holds  up  in  both  single  and  multiple- 
predictor  models.    Second,  and  in  contrast,  the  educational 
level  of  married  mothers  does  have  a  significant  impact  on  their 
perceptions  of  overall  network  satisfaction.     This  effect,  how- 
ever, only  emerges  when  separate  regressions,  are  computed  for 
the  joint  distribution        mothers  by  ethnicity  and  work  status. 
Futhermore, ^the  significant  positive  effect'  of  education  on  over- 
all satisfaction  is  restricted  to  those  non-ethnic  mothers  who 
work  part-time  :    While  non-significant,  education  has  a  nega- 
tive effect  for  non-ethnic  mothers  who  work  full-time  as  well 
as  a  negative  effect  for  all  ethnic  mothers.     Although  the 
significant  effect  of  education  is  limited  to  one  cell  in  the 
model,  inclusion  of. this  term  had  implications  for  estimating 
the  coefficients  of  other  network  covariates.     It.  general, 
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including  education  by  ethnicity  and  work  status  resulted 

in  lowering  (although  not  eliminating)  the  significant  effects 

of  child-related  and  emotional  support'  form  kin. 

* 

The  Role  of  Eth" icity  in  Perceived  Overall  Satisfaction 

i     Results  from  Model  2,  which  'ire  presented  in  Table  7.32 
reflect  an  alternative  specification  of  the  same  network  co- 
variates.     In  this  model/  all  network  covariates  are  examined 
separately  for  the  two  levels  of  ethnicity  rather  than  for 
the  three  levels  of  work  status  as  they  were  in  Model  1. 
Separate  models  were  fit  in  order  to  test  the  homogeneity  of 
regressions  hypothesis  associated  with  each  classifj catory 
factor  because  there  was  no  evidence  from  the  first  series  of 
models  to  indicate  that  network  covariates  should  be  examined 
-   separately  for  the  interaction  of  ethnicity  with  work  status. 
What  do  we  learn  from  this  alternative  specification 
about  the  relationship  of  primary  network  size  and  -exchange- 
content  to  perceived  overall  satisfaction?    First,  although 
fitting  Model  2  to  observed  data  results  in  a  slightly 
poorer  fit  for  marrieds  and  a  slightly  better  fit  for  singles, 
this  finding  itself  does  not  contribute  to  our  understanding 
of  overall  perceived  satisfaction.     In  order  to  address  the 
above  question  and  determine  what  has  been  learned  from  this 
alternative  specification,  we  must  examine  the  coefficients 
directly. 
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TABLE '^7  •  3^ 

Segreaaiott  of  perceived  overall  sacisfaction  on  four  kin  <saa*ucas  of  network  stzn  anu  axcnange  content, 
Including  difficult  contacts  by  ethnicity,  and  on  faaily  incoace  and  Bother' s  education. 


Oapeadenc  Variable: 


Perceived  Ovarall  tfecvock  Saciafaction 


Harrlod  gochers 


Independenc  Vartablt 


Coeff  icienc 
b 


Zero-Order 


Sing la  Mothers 


Cotff icitnc  Zero-Order 


I.  No.  of  ^in  in  Priflary  Mac. 

(-.08  ) 

(  .13  ) 

Ovarall  effect 

.084 

2.02 

.375 

6.10* 

R   for  single  pradlccor 

.04 

.98 

.19 

1.6V 

Son-ethnic 

.023 

(  .03  )  , 

.04 

-.572 

(  .23  ) 

.96  ' 

Senate 

-.011 

(-.15  ) 

.01 

.179 

(  .12  ) 

.13 

_  .pluila^katl 

m*/  tor  ecnnicicy 

.05 

1.04 

2.  So.  of  difficult  kin 

<-.14#) 

(-.*7**) 

Overall  effect 

.31 

5.31* 

.79 

7.08** 

SI"  for  single  pradlccor 

.06 

1.62 

.21 

1.36 

Kcn-ethnlc 

.384 

(-.2i#) 

5.24* 

.771 

(-.36#> 

.71 

Ethnic 

-.1*0 

(-.01  ) 

.44 

.454 

(-.62**> 

.61 

loR;  for  Ethnicity 

2.96* 

.09 

3.  Child-raUcad  assistance,  kin 

(  .02  ) 

<  .16  ) 

*  * 

Ovarall  tf f tec 

.11 

* 

1.69 

'  .603 

9.12** 

2 

%   for  tingle  predictor 

.03 

.93 

.24 

2.23* 

Sca-echaic 

-.226 

(-.05  ) 

1.66 

1.237 

(  .26  ) 

1.77 

Xchnlc 

.110 

(-.02  )  , 

.36 

-  .305 

(-.01  ) 

.09 

^  riA^  ior  -cnnici  l  7 

1.77 

1.26 

4.  Eaocicnal  simporc,  kin 

(  .03  ) 

(  .19  ) 

i 

Ovarall  efCacc 

.24 

4.57** 

.65 

3.13** 

2 

E   for  singla  pradlccor 

.05 

1.44 

23  , 

2.07* 

Xon-echnic 

.500 

(-.05  ) 

-8.38 

(  .14  ) 

1.14 

Ethnic 

-.338 

(  .25*) 

2,19 

,754 

C  .31  ) 

1.21 

(SR)  for  Sthaicicy 

7.90 

2.45 

5.  faaSly  Incose 

(  .08  ) 

(-.09  ) 

Ovarall  effect 

3.78 

1.32 

-9.35 

.  71 

5"  for  aingla  pradlccor 

.04 

.95 

*  .09 

.71 

Ovarall  effect  froa  ch«  six 

.000 

,21 

.00r 

1.06 

pradlccor  soda I 

v  ■    a-tVwalV*    a?  iUUMlwlvu 

(  .14#) 

.29*^ 

Ovarall  ffacc 

.06 

.92 

-  .  11 

.13 

a2  for  single  pradlccor 

(  .03  ) 

.79 

(  .08  ) 

.62 

Xon-ethatc"T^a^feo<ki.n;j  t 

.021 

(  .18  ) 

.03 

.084 

l  .36  • 

.02 

ftm-ethalc,  part-ciae 

.363 

(  .19  ) 

9.35** 

-1.541 

(-.51  ) 

4.16* 

Son  ethnic,  full-tiae 

-,173 

(-.17  ) 

.71 

.244 

t  .33  ) 

.19 

Ethnic,  ncn-vorklng 

-.024 

(  .16  ) 

.04 

-  .510 

t  .23  N. 

.59 

Schnic,  parc-ciaa 

-.105 

(-.29) 

.14 

.466 

(  .33  ) 

.06 

Schnic.  full-ciae 

.043 

(   .44  ) 

19 

-  .236 

(    -1  , 

.10 

OHt>  for_£  *  V 

3.50* 

X*  for  six  pradlccor  aodal 

.22 

.4.8 

?    racio  for  six  pradlccor  aodal 

1.0?** 

1.27 

X 

161 

43 

'  (iIa)  danocaa  she  caac  of  cha  Uootoganelcy  of  regression 
vtthia  levala  of  the, effects  iadicaced. 


*  indicates  probability   £  . L0 

*  indicates  orobability  £  .05 
**  indicataa  probability   £  .01 
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Focusing  on  married  mothers,  three  features  of  this 
model  stand  out.    First,  we  observe  that  the  effect  of  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  kin  who  provide  emotional  support 
on  overall  satisfaction  is  significantly  different  by  levels 
of  ethnicity.     If  fact,  the  test  of  the  homogeneity  of 
regressions  inuicates  that  the  difference  between  levels  of 
ethnicity  is  greater  than  the  differences  among  levels  of 
work  status  in  Model  1.     In  this  model,  it  is  for  non-ethnics 
that  increases  in  emotional  support  from  kin  have  a  signifi- 
cantly  positive Je? feet  on  their  perceptions  of  satisfaction. 
There  is  some ^ Evidence,  on  the  other  hand,  that  ethnic  mothers 
Spe  less  satisfied  with  their  networks  as  emotional  support 
from  kin  increases.     Second,  we  observe  that  by  decomposing 
child-related  assistance  from  kin  by  ethnicity  rather  than 
by  work  status  we  lose  significance.     The  effect  of' child- 
related  assistance  on  perceived  satisfaction  differs  by  levels 
of  ethnicity,  although  the  difference  in  regressions  only 
approaches  significance.     In  this  model,  it  is  for  non-ethnic 
mothers  that  an  increase  in  difficult  kin  has  a  positive 
effect  on  satisfaction. 

Focusing  briefly  on  single  mothers,  only  one  feature  of 
Model  2  deserves  comment.     Examining  the  effects  of  emotional 
support  from  kin  separately  by  levels  of  ethnicity  rather 
than  by  levels  of  work  status  represents  an  improvement  in 
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the  model  specification.     It  is  also  interesting  to  note  th*t 
the  pattern  of  effects  for  this  covariate  are  in  opposite 
directions  for  single  and  married  mothers.    Although  not  sig- 
nificantly different  from  zero,  emotional  support  from  kin 
tends  to  have  a  negative  effect  on  t;he  perceptions  of  non- 
ethnic  single  mothers,  while  it  has  a  significant  positive 
effect  on  those  of  married  mothers. 

In  sum,  Model  2  is  primarily  important  for  the  insight, 
it  provides  on  how  to  modify  the  specifications  of  our  original 
model  (Model  1)  .     The  findings  of  Model  2  indicate  that  des- 
pite earlier  results  from  single  predictor  models,  emotional 
support  from  kin  should  be-  examined  separately  for  the  inter- 
action of  ethnicity  and  work  status.    Within  the  framework 
•of  a  multiple  predictor  model  of  overall  perceived  satisfaction, 
the  same  specification  change  also  applies  to  the  number  of 
difficult  kin  in  the  network. 

The  Relationship  of  Primary  Network  Kin  to  Mothers1  Perceptions 
of  "Personal  and  Practical"  Network  Support 

Results  from  Model  3*  which  are  presented  in  Table  7 . 3 J 
represent  a  change  in  the  dependent  variable  as  well  as  a 
change  in  the  combination  of  independent  variables  being  used 
to  predict  this  outcome.     Rather  than  focusing  on  perceived 
overall  satisfaction,  in  this  model  we  are  interested  in  mothers 
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perceptions  of  the  amount  of  help  and  support  they  receive 
from  kin  in  the  areas,  of  personal  and  practical  assistance. 
This  dependent  variable  constitutes  a  less  global  evaluation 
of  the  network  than  does  perceived  overall  satisfaction .  Our 
intention  with  this  dependent  variable  was  to  capture  the 
relationship  between  a  mother's  needs'  and  the  capacity  of 
her  network  of  social, relations  to  meet  these  needs;  as  such, 
we  consider  this  variable  to  be  a  more  refined  measure  of 
the  perceived  fit  between  personal  needs  and  network  resources 

As  Table  7.33  indicates,  the  same  specification  of  net- 
work covariates  was  used  to  predict  perceived  satisfaction 
with  personal  and  practical  support  as  was  used  in  iModel  1 
to  predict  overall  satisfaction,    iModel  3  differs,  however, 
from  Model  1  in  the  absence  of  demographic  covariates. 
Family  income  and  mother's  education  were  omitted  from  this 
model  because  neither  of  these  demographic  characteristics 
has  a  significant  effect  on  mothers1  perceptions  of  satis- 
faction with  personal  and  practical  support.     This  finding 
is  consistent  across  levels  of  marital  status,  and  it  holds 
up  in  both  single  and  multiple-predictor  models. 

In  addition  to  1     "ning  that  socioeconomic  factors  have 
no  significant  impact  on  mothers'  perceptions  of  personal 
and  practical  support,  several  other  findings  from  this  *\odel 
deserve  comment • 
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r  .33 


Regression  of  perceive*  satisfaction  witft  personal 
and  exchange,  including  diff icult^contacts  by  work 


practical  support  on  four  kin  measures  of  network  size 
tfus,  end  wicflouc  socioeconomic  coveriates  In  the  aodel. 


Dependent  Variable: 


Perceived  Satisfaction  with  Personal  end  Practical  Support 
Harried  Mothers 


Independent  Variable 


Coefficient 


Ztro-Ordtr 

.liL 


Ratio 


No.  of  kin  tn  Prlaary  Net 

OvaralX  tff«ct 

R*  Cor  stasia  predictor 
Non-«:hnic 
Ethnic 

(HR)  for  Ethnicity1 


.169 


Single  Mothers 


Coefficient 


Zero-Order 


(  .09  ) 

( 

•  Z3  ) 

5.76* 

.393 

10.56** 

.09 

2.54* 

.23 

2.081 

(  .20$) 

3.10* 

.015 

( 

.27  ) 

.000 

(-.07  ) 

.01 

.003 

( 

13  ) 

.000 

2.39 

.000 

(-.04  ) 

•52**) 

5.57* 

.77 

10.24** 

.09 

2.50* 

22 

2.02* 

(-.04  ) 

.07 

-.213 

c- 

52**) 

.20 

(-.12*) 

,.14 

-2.510 

(- 

40  )  * 

•  .77 

(-.04) 

2.46 

.944 

(- 

52*) 

3.96* 

1.30 

2.03 

2.  No.  of  difficult  kin 

Overall  effect 

R2  for  slng^tf  predictor 
Not  working 
Parc-tiae  working 
Full-tiao  working 
(HE)  for  work  states 


-.076 

-^106 

/  .530 

\ 


3.  Child-related  assistance,  kin ' 


(  .18*) 


(  .11  ) 


Overall  effect 

.23 

5.15* 

.59 

13.69** 

3t"  for  single  predictor 

.09 

2.43* 

.27 

2.61* 

^ot  vorkingN 

.040 

( 

.22*) 

.05 

-.076 

( 

-29  ) 

.03 

Pert-time  walking  i 

-.659 

( 

.13  ) 

3.96* 

4.912 

( 

.07  ) 

Fu  1 1- 1  iae/vo  r  king 

.038 

(- 

.09  ) 

.01 

■  380 

( 

.12  ) 

s  r 

(HR)  for  work  statue 

1.90 

.46 

4.  Eaotlonal  support,  '<tn 

( 

.07  )  t 

( 

.16  ) 

Overall  effect 

.43 

10.39** 

.  74 

19.01** 

*    for  >feiyfct  predictor 

.12 

3.44** 

.34 

3 . 54** 

:iot  working 

.034 

( 

.27*) 

.02 

.498 

f 

.33  ) 

1.64 

?jrt-tiae  vorltiaj 

1.092 

( 

.23  ) 

5.29* 

-4.352 

( 

.22  ) 

.42 

Full-tiae  working 

.220 

(- 

.31 

-  .370 

*  ( 

.01  ) 

.01 

(HR)  for  work  status 

2.05 

.49 

V  for  four  predictor  oodel 

.20 

.U7 

T   ratio  for  four  predlctot  sodel 

2.26** 

1.42# 

s 

161 

48  i 

(HR)  denotes  the  test  of  the  hoaogeneliy  of  regression 
vlthln  levels  of  the  effects  indicated. 


indicates  probebility  £ .±0 
icAtAzts  probability  £  .05 
todJ&ates  probsolllty  £  .01 
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Besides  observing  that  fitting  this  model  to  observed 
data  results  in  a  significant  or  nearly  significant  F  ratio 
for  singles  and  marrieds  alike,  the  primary  result  of  this 
model  is  one^ of  no  finding.     That  is,  while  three  of  the  indi- 
vidual Coefficients  show  a  significant  effect  for  the  network 
covariates  indicated  there  are  not  significant  differences 
in  regression  by  ethnic j ty  or  work  status.     This  finding  is 
equivalent  to  accepting  .the  null  hypothesis  of  homogeneity 
of  regressions.     In  terms  of  our  ecological  framework,  this 
finding  weakens  the  generalizability  of  the  maxim  that  the 
main  effects  are  themselves  interactions.     It  is  interesting  • 
to  note  in  passing,  however,  that  the  significant  effects 
in  this  model  are  again  associated  with  married  mothers  who 
work  part-time . 

The  primary  implication  of  this  finding  is  that  our  model 
of  perceived  satisfaction  with  personal  and  practical  support 
is  misspecified .     Two  possibilities  are  cons'  ered:  either 
these  network  covariates  should  be  examined  only  for  their 
overall  effects  on  the  dependent  variable  or  we  have  included 
the  wrong  set  of  predictors  in  the  model.     In  reality  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  model  is  misspecified  on  both  counts. 
Each  of  these  .possibilities  will  be  explored  in  future 
Analyses  before  we  come  to  any  concuisions  about  the  relation- 
ship  of  primary  network  kin  to  perceptions  of  personal  and 
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practical  supoort .  \ 

Summary  of  Kin  Mode  ls*^ ' 

What- we  have  observed  about  the  relationship  of  primary 
network  kin  to  mots.e^s f#  perceptions  of  network  satisfaction 
is  summarized  in  the  following  set  of  remarks.     This  set  of 
remarks  represents  observations  on  both  substantive  and  model- 
building  issues.     And,  as  is  frequently  the  case  at  this 
stage  of  exploratory  model  building,  this  list  of  findings 
raises  more  questions  about  the  relative  contributions  of 
network  size  and  content  to  perceived  satisfaction  than  it 
answers.     Rather  than  serving  as  stumbling  blocks,  however, 
the  following  list  of  observations  will  be  usea  to  guide 
the 'construction  of  the  next  series  of  kin  models. 

1.     The  three  alternative  specifications  of 
primary  network  kin  variables  and  socioeconimic 
characteristics  represent  a  better  overall  fit  to 
the  observed  data  on  married  mothers  than  on  singles. 
This  finding  stands  in  contrast  to  the  resaits  of  both  cor- 
relational analyses,  presented  earlier  in  ;his  chapter,  and 
single-predictor  models.    While  several  explanations  of  this 
finding  are  possible,  the  most  likely  interpretation  from  our 
perspective  has  to  do  with  the  strong  pattern  .of  inter cor relations 
among  network  variables  for  single  mothers.     When  highly  inter- 
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correlated  variables  are  entered  simultaneouslv 

into  an  equation,  the  result  can  be  that  there  is  very  little 

unique  variance  left  o\er  to  account  for  the  variations  in  Y. 

The  primary  implication  of  this  finding  is  for  model-building; 

i.e.,  in  fitting  our  next  series  of  kin  models  we  must  take 

;are  to  include  some  network  exploratory  variables  which  are 

r.o:  as  completely  contained  in  eacn  other  and,  therefore,  are 

not  as  highly  correlated. 

2.  Primary  network  exchange  variables  rather 
than  primary  network  size  have  a  greater  impa;t  on 
perceived  overall  satisfaction.     This  trend  is 

not  nearly  as  pronounced  for  perceptions  of  personal 
and  practical  support. 

3.  Furthermore,  we  ocserved  that  the  effects 
of  primary  network  exchanges  with  Kin  were  signifi- 
cantly different  for  child-related  and  emotional 
assistance.  \ 

While  :hi2  d-related  support  from  kin  tended  to  have  a  signifi- 
cantly negative  ef fee:  on  overall  satisfaction,  emotional\ 
support  showed  a  stronger  and  positive  effect  on  the  depffij 
variables  This  finding  war  restricted  primarily  to  marri^ 
mothers  ana  within  married-  to  those  non-ethnic  notners  wno 
tiztf,  part-time. 

Based  cr:  ^reservations  1  ana  2  aoove,  we  conclude  that 
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ma^re  presence  of  kin  is  not  enough  to  affect  mothers  \  percep- 
tions of  overall  satisfaction  either  positively  or  negatively. 
In  order  to  have  an  impact  on  this  outcome  measure,  it  appears 
tnat  primary  network  kin  must  be  providing  a  real  service  to 
mothers  rathe*-  than  just  symbolizing  sentiment  ties.  This 
finding  on  the  relative  contribution  of  "being  there"  versus 
"providing  something"  has  potentially  powerful  implications 
for  research  in  the  area  of  social  support  systems.     As  was 
pointed  out  earlier,  research  in  these  areas  tends  to  assume 
that  presence  in  a  network  translates  into  support. 

Why  the  effect  of  child-related  assistance  from  kin  is 
negative  is  harder    to  ext.  lain .     Our  interpretation  here  r;s 
to  do  with  the  inherent  nature  of  these  exchange  areas.  That 
is,  while  assistance  in  the  emotional  area  is  inherently 
supportive  in  nature,  assistance  on  child-related  issues 
has  the  potential  to  be  intrusive  or  critical.     This  line  :f 
reasoning  will  be  pursued  in  future  analyses.1 


It  is  also  possible  that* the  negative  effect  of  child-related 
assistance  from  kin  is  an  artifact  of  ^ur  variaoie  construct fan 
procedures.     The  variable,  child-related  assistance,  combines 
both  "babysitting"  and  "advice  on  child-rearing."     It  is  con- 
ceivable that  only  those  kin  who  p.ovjde  advice  cn  child-rearing 
are  responsible  for  the  negative  effect  of  this  /ariacle.  Tt 
test  out  this  alternative  explanacion,  ooth  components  of  this 
compound  variable  will  be  included  simultaneously  .in  the  -acdei 
specifications  presented  here. 
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4.  Still  focusing  on  primary  network  ex- 
changes, findings  from  models  1  and  2  alert  us 
to  the  r^eed  to  change  our  model  specification 
for  predicting  overall  satisfaction. 

In  particular,  results  from  these  models  indicate  that 
emotional  support  from  kin  should  be  examined  separately  for 
each  level  of  the  interaction  of  ethnicity  and  work  status. 
This  change  in  model  specification  is  equivalent  to  testing 
for  a  three-way  interaction  among  these  variables.  Ghild- 
related  assistance,  on  the  other  hand,  appears  to  require 
only  separate  regressions  for  levels  of  work-status,  not  for 
revels  of  ethnicity.  * 

5.  Of  the  two  socioeconomic  characteristics, 
cn^y  mother's  education  has  a  significant  impact 
on  perceptions  of  satisfaction.     The  significance 
of  this  variable,  however,  is  restricted  tc  non- 
ethnic  mothers,  both  single  and  married,  who  work 
par4-  -time  . 

The  puzi-e  which  remains  for  future  analysis  is  why  only  this 
particular  group  of  mothers  is  significantly  affected  by  edu- 
cation.   Arguments  that  will  oe  pursued  have  to  do  with  life 
cycle  stage,  recency  of  educational  experience,  and  upward 
mobility  factors . 

5.     Finally,  by  analyzing  the  results  of 
Model  3,  we  have  learned  that  the  maxim  of 
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ecological  research  provides  a  better  guide  for 
understanding  the  relationship  of  primary  net- 
work kin  to  overall  satisfaction  than  it  does 
for  perceptions  of  personal  and  practical  support. 
In  the  case  of  perceived  satisfaction  with  personal  and  prac- 
tical support,  the  important  effects  appear  to  be  truly  main 
effects.     Support  for  this  interpretation  can  be  provided  by 
examining  the  overall  effects  associated  with  treating  these 
same  network  covariates*  as  single  predictors  of  perceived 
satisfaction  with  personal  and  practical  support. 

Non-Kin  Models:     The  Relationship  of  Primary  Network  Ncn-Kin 
to  Mothers7  Perceptions  of  Network  Satisfaction 

Using  primary  network  measures  of  non-kin  size  ana  con- 
tent to  predict  mothers1  perceptions  of  network  satisfaction, 
results  in  quite  a  different  picture  from  that  which  was  ob- 
served earlier  with  kin.    While  there  are  still  some  consistent 
patterns  between  these  two  set?  of  models,  the  emphasis  r.ere 
will  be  cn  highlighting  the  difference?.     This  discussion  str  tegy 
stems  from  one  of  the  analytic  goals  mentioned  earlier  in  this 
chapter,  i.°.,  to  explore  the  differential  contributions  of  kin 
and  non-Kin  to  perceived  network  satisfaction.     Jn  implementing 
this  goal  we  recognize  that  specific  results  from  these  two 
sets  of  models  cannot  be  directly  compared  without  calculating 
standardized  regression  coefficients.     Our  focus,  therefore, 
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will  be  on  identifying  opposing  patterns  which  result  from 
fitting  non-kin  models  to  the  same  set  of  observed  data.  This 
focus  translates  into  the  following  four  questions  of  organ- 
ization: 

First,  what  differences  emerge  in  the  overall  pattern 
of  relationships  between  network  characteristics  of  size 
and  content  and  perceptions  of  satisfaction  when  non-kin 
measures  of  ^hese  characteristics  are  used  as  predictors? 
Second,  what  are  the  relative  contributions  of  non-kin  net- 
work size  and  content  to  understanding  perceived  satisfaction? 
Third,  how,  if  at  all,  do  these  differences  correspond  to 
differences  in  the  marital  status  of  mothers?    And  fourtn, 
hov.  successful  are  these  nor-kin  models  in  predicting  perceived 
overall  satisfaction  versus  perceived  satisfaction  with  persona 
and  practical  support?    The  role  of  motherTs  education  will 
also  be  discussed  in  relation  to  non-kin  Models  4-6. 

The  most  dramatic  difference  between  Models  1-3  and  Models 
^-6  is  that  all  the  non-kin  specifications  result  in  a  sig- 
nificantly better  fit  to  the  observed  data  for  single  mothers 
'than  the^  do  for  marrieds.     This  finding  is  in  direct  contrast 
co  what  was  observed  for  the  kin  models  in  Tables  7.31 
through  7,33 

By  examining  the  goodness  of  fit  statistics  in  Tables 
through   7.36  the  reader  can  see  that  not  only  the 
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Table 
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Ragceseloo  of  perceived  overall  satisfaction  on  chcee  aoa-kia  aeesures  of  network  size  And  exchange  concenc 
and  on  family  incoce  and  aothtr's  tducaclon. 


-\  

\ 

\ 


Dependent  Variable: 


Perceived  Ovtrtll  MoCvock  Satisfaction 
Married  Mothtrs  Single  Moehers 


*ndop<nd»gt  Verlabls 


Coeffi^ene" 

 b 


Ztro-Ordtr 

(r> 


F 

Raclo 


Xo.  of  aoa-kia  In  Prlaar?  Mae. 
Overall  effecc 

^i-  fop^jng^^-p rT3i c co r  ^ 
Voo-echalc 
Ethnic 


(  .15#) 


.344 


(HR)  for  Eehnlcicy 


2.  Eaocicnal  support,  non-kin 

(  .19*) 

(  .29*) 

Overall  tffect 

.50 

15.76** 

.62 

*  11.90** 

31    for  single  predlccor 

.11 

3.33** 

.23 

2.73* 

Jton-echaic 

.43. 

(  .12  ) 

1.21 

1.75 

(  .22  ) 

3.36* 

Echaic 

-.13; 

(  .25*> 

.08 

.87 

(  .47*) 

1.96 

(Hr)  for  Eehnicley 

.37 

.89 

3.  Child-related  assistance. 

(  .13  ) 

(  .26#) 

non-kin 

Overall  efface 

.44 

14.29** 

.69 

12.53** 

a'  for  single  predlccor 

.11 

3.07 

.29 

2.35* 

Hon -wo eking 

.063 

(  .26*) 

.04 

,75 

(  .29  ) 

1.77 

Pare-clae  vorkiag 

-.021 

(-.06  ) 

.00 

-3.34 

(  .78*) 

2.56 

Full-clae  working 

*  .288 

(-.05  ) 

.61 

1.15 

(  .34  ) 

3.24* 

(KX)  for  work  statu* 

.44 

2.06 

4 .  Faally . incoaa 

(  .08  ) 

(-.09  ) 

Overall  efface 

3.78 

1.82 

-9.35 

.71 

for  single  predictor 

.04 

.09 

Overall  of feet  froa  che  five 

.000 

.27 

.000 

.22 

predlccor  eodel 

5.  Mother's  educaclon 

.14* 

<  29*> 

Overall  efface 

.06 

.92 

-  .11 

.13 

&~  for  slsgle  predlccor 

.03 

.79 

.08 

.62 

N'on -ethnic,  noo-yo  eking 

-.037 

(  .13  ) 

.37 

.38 

<  .36  > 

.56 

Sen-ethnic,  parc-ciae 

.735 

(  .19  ) 

6  50*-» 

-2.67 

(  .51  ) 

9.*9** 

Mon-etlmic,  full-cias 

-.207 

(-.17  ) 

.96 

-  .50 

(  .38  ) 

77 

Echaic.  non-vorkia? 

-.034 

<  .16  ) 

.10 

-  .12 

(  .23  ) 

.04 

Schnlc.  part-els* 

-.139 

(-.29  ) 

.20 

-  ."4 

(  .33  ) 

.13 

Ethnic,  full-ciae 

.019 

(   .44  ) 

.03 

,  72 

V   .41  ) 

,61 

(HR)  for  E  *  tf 

2.91* 

1  :*> 

^2  for  five  predlccor  aodeV 

.19 

.57 

F    -ado  for  five  predlccor  "sodel 

1.31* 

1.99* 

*{ 

161 

43 

Coef flclenc 
b 


Zero-Order 

(r) 


(  .25*) 


Raclo 


(HR)  denotes  che  tesc  of  che  hoaogtaelcy  of  eegeess'cn 
vtchln  levels  of  the  effects  Indicated. 


*  Indicaces  probability  *  10 

*  indicaces  probability  A  .05 
**  indicaces  probablllev  ■  .01 
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R-squares  but  the  F-ratios  associated  with  these  models  are 

considerably  larger  for  single  mothers.    The  one  exception 

to  this  pattern  is  reflected  in  the  results  of  Table  7.3U- 

Here  we  see  that  regressing  perceived  overall  satisfaction 

on  a  model  with  mother's  education  by  ethnicity  and  work 

s"  cus "in  the  equation  yields  only  a  slightly  better  fit  for 

singles  than  it  does  foj  marrieds .     The  R-squares  for  Model  5 

and  6,  however,  account  for  over  60  percent  of  the  variation 

in  perceived  satisfaction  with  personal  and  practical  support 

and  the  P  ratios  associated  with  these  specifications  are 

significant  at  p^.001.    Therefore,  unlike  the  kin  models 

2 

discussed  earlier,  the  large  values  of  R    associated  with 
these  non-kin  specifications  are  indicative  of  strong  predic- 
tive relationships  and  not  just  of  intercorrelations  among 
preu.^tor  variables. 

The  strength  of  non-kin  network  members  for  single 
mothers  should  be  no  surprise.    All  the  descriptive  and 
Cs^^relational  data  presented , earlier  in  this  chapter  anti- 
cipated this  finding.     Several  new  insights,  however,  have 
been  gained  by  fitting  these  multiple-predictor  covariance 
models.    Here  the  focus  of  our  discussion  will  be  restricted 
primarily  to  Models  5  and  6. 

The  primary  insight  gained  from  fitting  multiple- 
predictor  models  is  that  tne  relationships  between  non-kin 
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exchanges  and  perceived  satisfaction  hold  up  even  adjusting 
for  the  effects  of  primary  non-kin  (size)  and  number  of 
difficult  non-kin .     The  reader  will  remember  that  this  was 
not  the  case  for  single  mothers  when  kin  models  were  fit  to 
observed  data.^    A  further  insight  concerns  the  direction  of 
these  effects  and  the  elimination  of  certain, effects  for 
particular  subclasses  of  the  single-mother  sample. 

In  Table  7.35    which  corresponds  to  Model  5  of  Table 
7*30,  the  relationship  indicated  by  the  zero-order  correlation 
between  non-kin  child-related  assistance  and  perceived  personal 
and  practical  satisfaction  has  virtually  disappeared  (now  as 
a  regression  coefficient)  for  non-ethnic  mothers*.     The  same 
thing  is  true  of  the  relationship  between  mother fs  education 
and  the  dependent  variable  for  non-ethnic,  non-working  mothers. 
In  Table  7.36*  reversals  in  the  direction  of  effects  are  more 
prevalent.     In  this  model  where  there  are  no  three-way  inter- 
actions among  classification  factors  and  the  network  covarj^ate, 
the  relationship  between  non-kin  child-related  assistance  and 
the  dependent  variable  changes  from  a  positive  correlation 
coefficient  to  a  significantly  negative  regression  coefficient 
for  non-working  single  mothers. 

Turning  our  attention  to  the  second  thing  guiding  this 
discussion,  we  now  ask  about  the  relative  contributions  of 
primary  network  non-kin  and  exchanges  with  non-kin.  Here 
we  see  a  more  complex,  less  consistent,  pattern  of  effects 

1 
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Regression  of  perceived  satisfaction  wlch  personal  and  practical  support  on  four  non-kin  measures  of  network 
sizt  and  excnang*  content,  including  difficult  contacts  by  work  status,  and  without  sociotconoalc  «ovarlates 
in  the  aodel.  .    „  , 


Dependent  r 

triable: 

Perceived  Satisfaction  vith  ? 

ersooal  and 

Practical  Suooort 

i 

Married  Mothers 

Single  Mothers 

Independent  Veriabl* 

Coefficient 
b 

*  Zera-Order 

fr> 

? 

Ratio 

Coefficient 

b 

Zero-Order 

(r) 

? 

Ratio 

1.  :io.  of  non-kin  in  Priaary  Set, 

(  .15*) 

(  .23  ) 

Overall  effect 

.283 

5.43* 

,311 

5.76* 

> 

a"  for  single  predictor 

.09 

2.4S* 

.15 

1.25 

^cn -ethnic 

'  -.929 

<  .11  ) 

7.13** 

.371 

(  .20  ) 

i  •>  j 

Ethnic 

.007 

(  .20#) 

.00 

.545 

t  .23  > 

.38 

(4R)  for  Ethnicity* 

1.75 

.07 

2.  Ho.  of  difficult  n'/n-fcia 

(  .08  ) 

(-.05  ) 

Overall  effect 

.50 

6.10** 

.49 

5.38* 

R"  for  single  predictor 

.09 

2.59* 

.Li 

1.19 

Mon-vorklng 

.580 

(-.05  ) 

.58 

-2.628 

^-.13  ) 

20.70** 

?art-tise  vorking 

.022 

(  .18  ) 

.00 

.524 

(  .16) 

.18 

evil -tins  vorking 

-.011 

(-.60**) 

.00 

.326 

(-.10  ) 

.36 

CKR)  for  vork  status 

.20 

9.46** 

J.  Child-related  assistance. 

(  .29**) 

non-kin 

Overall  effect 

.53 

14.75** 

.45 

6.97** 

R^  for  single  predictor 

.14 

4.11** 

.17 

1,46 

Son-ethnic 

1.125 

(  .06  ) 

7.51** 

-.040 

(  .42*) 

.00 

Ethnic 

-.006 

(  .19  ) 

.00 

-.511 

(   .14  ) 

.67 

<HR)  for  Ethnicity 

2.08 

,32 

*.  Esotlon&l  support,  non-kin 

(  .29**) 

(  .23  ) 

Overall  effect 

.53 

11.97** 

.43 

7.45** 

2 

R   for  single  predictor 

.12 

3.63** 

.13 

1.56 

N'on-ethnic.  non-vorking 

.384 

(  .33*) 

.56 

-  .202 

(  .30#) 

.03 

^on-ethnic,  pert-tian 

L.613 

(  .34  ) 

5.11* 

.454 

(  .61  ) 

.21 

\'on-ethnic.  full-tiae 

.350 

(-.59**) 

.33 

-.496 

(  .07  ) 

1.37 

Ethnic,  aoo-vorking 

.132 

(  .19  ) 

.05 

-.055 

(  .33*) 

01 

Ethnic.  ?art-tlae 

.125 

(  .25  ) 

.03 

.629 

(  ,i9  ) 

,23 

Ethnic,  c'ull-tiae 

.126 

(  .34  ) 

.02 

338 

(-.09  ) 

i.03* 

fKR)  for  E  *  '« 

.90 

.99 

?}  for  four  predictor  aodel 

.23 

.69 

£    ratio  ?or  four  predictor  aodel 

2.31** 

3,62** 

161  +8 


"'HR)  denotes  the  test  of  the  homogeneity  of  regression  *    indicates  prooabllity  £  , H 

vUnin  levels  of  the  tf fects  indicated.  *    indicates  probability  C> 

**  indicates  probability  £  01 
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tagrasalon  of  parcaiva4  satisfaction  with  personal  and  practical  jupporc  00  four  ncn-itin  atasuras  of  Nacvork 
tiz*  and  axchanga  conctnc.  Including  difficult  concaccs  by  athnicicy,  and  without  iocioaconoaiw  covariacas 
In  ch*  nodal. 


Dapandant  Vartabla: 

Perceived  Sacisfaccion  with  ?ersonel  and 

Practical  Supporc 

Married  Mothers 

Sing  la  Mothers 

Indeotndtnt  'Variable 

Coef f icitnc 

Zero-Ordar 

(  r\ 

F 

Ratio 

Coeff  lcient 

b 

Zero— order 

(r) 

c 

Racio 

1.  So.  of  non-kin  in  Priautry  Mat. 

(  .1S#) 

(  .23  ) 

Cvtrall  tffact 

.233 

5.43* 

311 

5.76* 

?}  for  single  predictor 

.09 

2.43* 

~     "  .13   

Man -ethnic 

-  .329 

(  .11  ) 

5.86* 

.159 

f  .20  ) 

.23 

Ethnic 

-  .All 

(  20?) 

1.61 

.733 

'  .28  ) 

4.97* 

(HR)  for  Ethnicity" 

.  17 

2.24 

2.  *o.  of  difficult  aon-kin 

(  .08  ) 

(-.05  ) 

Overell  effect 

.50 

6 . 10** 

.49 

5.33*  '  - 

a*  for  single  predictor 

.09 

2.59* 

.14 

1.19 

ton-ethnic 

.223 

(-.24*) 

.50 

-1.719 

l-.U  ) 

16.24** 

Echnic 

-  .103 

(  .10  ) 

.05 

.116 

(  .09  ) 

.12 

:.H£)  for  ethnicity 

.31 

12.53** 

{      ^q** \ 

v  •  ~y  ) 

\  .21  ) 

Overall  tfftCC 

.53 

14, 75** 

.„5 

6.97* 

R"  for    Ingle  predictor 

.14 

4.11** 

.17 

1.40 

.'fcn-vorkiag 

.392 

(  .31**) 

5.57* 

-  .731 

\   .34  J 

5.0$* 

Part-tine  working 

1.001 

(  .14  ) 

5.06* 

.407 

f    16  ) 

.13 

Full-tine  working 

.655 

(-.40*) 

2.07 

.611 

(  ,24  ) 

2.22  ^ 

«'HX)  for  vork  seatus 

.30 

> 

4.  Enotlonal  support.  aon-*in 

(  .29**) 

(    23  ) 

Overall  tfftcc 

.53 

U.97»* 

.-3 

'.45** 

SI*  for  *in$l  -  predictor 

.12 

3.63** 

.13 

\36 

Scn-«thnic 

.726 

v  .03  ) 

2.43 

#  .743 

v    16  ) 

3.57# 

Ethnic 

(K&V  for  tchnicicy 

.071 

(  .23*) 

.02 
34 

-  .189 

.25 

If?- 

 V* 

St"  for  four  prenictor  aodal 

.19 

.0? 

?    ratio  for  four  predictor  -odel 

2.47** 

4.54** 

161 

-3 

VHR)  ianocaa  cha  rest  of  che  homogeneity  of  regression  *     indlcatas  orobablliey  4.10 

within  levels  of  tha  af faces  indlcacad.  *     indlcatas  orooabllity  k  .05 

**    indicates  orooebllity  4  .01 
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than  was  observed  far  married  mothers  in  the  kin  models  dis- 
cussed earlier. 

As  the  reader  can  see  by  examining  the  regression  coef- 
ficients in  Tables  7. 3^-7. 36    it  is  only  in  Model  6  that 
exchanges  wi-fth  non-kin  have  a  greater  impact  on  perceived 
satisfaction  than  does  the  mere  presence  of  non-kin  at  the 
primary, network  level .     In  fact,  the  results  of  Model  h  pre- 
sented in  Tab1-;  7.3a>  show  that  the  effects  of  non-kin  size 
and  non-kin  exchanges  are  about  equal  in  significance  for 
single  ncn-ethnic  and  part-time  forking  mothers.  Although 
the  coefficeints  associated  with  these  groups  are  significantly 

different  than  zero,  the  results  of  Model  4  indicate  that  there 

f 

are  no  significant'  differences  in  the  effects  of  network  size 
and  content  by  ethnicity  or  mother's  work  status.    While  this 
model  is  far  from  a  final  specification  of  the  relationship 
of  primary  network  non-kin  to  perceived  overall  satisfaction, 
we  again  have  evidence  that  the  main  effects  are  not  interac- 
tions.    It  is  important  to  note  in  passing  that  this  same 
tentative  finding  of  homogeneity  of  regressions  in  Model  h 
holds  up  for  marrieds  and  single  mothers  alike. 

The  results  of  Model  5  present  yet  another  picture. 
Here,  with  a  three-way  irl   raction  between  ethnicity,  work- 
status  and  emotional  assistance  from  non-kin,  only  emotional 
assistance  and  the  number  of  difficult  non-kin  'in  the  network 
have  a  significant  effect  on  the  oerceived  satisfaction  of 

v 

single  mothers.     The  significance  of  these  network"  covariates' 
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is  restricted  to  two  groups  of  single  mothers  and  is  only  sig- 
nificantly different  by  levels  of  work-status  for  number  of 
difficult  non-kin.    The  situation  with  married  mothers  is 
somewhat  different,  as  the  results  in  Table  7-35  indicate. 
While  nuab&r  of  difficult  non-kin  has  no  significant  effect, 
the  effect  of  primary  non-kin  and  child-related  assistance  on 
the  dependent  variable  approach  significance  for  non-ethnic 
married  mothers. 

It  is  only  in  Model  6  that  we  see  evidence  of  the  greater 
impact  of  exchanges  with  non-kin  on  perceived  satisfaction 
with  personal  and  practical  support.    As  tbe  results  in  Table 
7.36  show,  this  specification  of  non-kin  network  characteristics 
also  accounts  for  the  best  overall  fit  to  observed  data  for 
both  single  and  married  mothers.     It  is  only  for  single  mothers, 
however,  that  we  observe  significant  differences  in  the  effects 
of  networK  covariates  by  levels  of  ethnicity  and  wor*  status. 
All  the  covariates  in  the  model,  with  the  exception  of  primary 
non-kin,  provide  support  for  the  basic  maxim  of  ecological 
research.     The  most  significant  differences  by  subclass  are  ob- 
served for  the  number  of  difficult  non-kin.     Here,  as  we 
would  expect,  perceived  satisfaction  is  inversely  related  to 
the  number  of  difficult  non-kin.    The  effect,  however,  is 
restricted  to  non-ethnic  single  mothers. 

Comparing  the  effects  of  child-related  assistance  to 
those  of  emotional  support,  we  again  see  a  similar  pattern  to 

e» 

that  which  was  observed  in  the  *in  models  for  these  two  covaria: 
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child-related  assistance  from  non-kin  has  a  significant 
negative  effect  on  perceived  satisfaction  with  personal  and 
practical  support,  while  emotional  assistance  from  non-kin 
is  significantly  positive  in  its.  effect.    The  only  dii.erence 
in  this  pattern  is  that  in  the  non-kin  model  it  is  non-working 
single  mothers  who  experience  the  negative  effect,  of  an  in- 
crease in  child-related  assistance,  while  in  the  kin  models 
it  was  married  mothers  who  work  part-time.     The  situation  for 
married  mothers  is  reversed  in  this  non-kin  specification  of 
perceived  satisfaction-     Now  the  effect  of  an  increase  in 
non-kin  child-related  assistance  is  significantly  positive 
for  both  non-working  and  part-time  working  married  mothers. 
The  puzzle  remaining  for  future  analyses  is  why  child-related 
assistance  from  non-kin  has  a  significantly  negative  'effect , 
on  the  perceptions  of  non-working  single  mothers. 

The  role  of  mother's  education  in  these  non-kin  models 
is  also  similar  to  what  was  observed  for  kin.    Again,  it  is 
only  when  perceived  overall  satisfaction  is  regressed  simul- 
taneously on  the  set  of  non-kin  primary  network  variables 
that  education  plays  a  significant  role  in  mediating  mother's 
perceptions  of  satisfaction.     In  the  non-kin  models,  in  con- 
trast to  the  kin  models,  both  single  and  married  non-ethnic 
part-time  workers  show  significant  effects  for  education. 
The  direction  of  these  effects,  however,  is  positive  for 
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marrieds  and  negative  for  singles.    This  finding  of  an  opposite 
effect  of  education  for  the  same  subclass  of  singles-  and 
marrieds  leaves  us  with  yet  another  puzzle  for  future  analysis. 

Summary  ^ 

Although  irany  more  observations  could  be  made  on  the 
differential  contributions  of  kin  and  non~ki.n  to  mothers1 
perceptions  of  networM  satisfaction,  we  will  restrict  ourselves 
to  two  "summary  remark^.    First,  although  these  models  do  not 
represent  final  tfests  of  cur  substantive  hypotnesis,  we  have 
strong  evidence  to  conclude  that  single  and  married  mothers 
base  their  evaluations  of  their  networks  on  different  network 
resources .     Furthermore,  despite    the  differential  contri- 
butions of  kin  and  non-kin,  we  have  strong  evidence  that 
satisfaction  with  personal  and  practical  support  is  far  more 
critical  for  single  mothers  than  it  is  for  marrieds .  Both 
of  these  findings  make  sense  particularly  when  placed  in  the 
larger  context  of  what  we  know  about  the  ecology  of  single 
parenthood.     The  findings  and  analyses  presented  in  this  re- 
port r.ake  a  significant  contribution  *     identifying  and  des- 
cribing how  the  ecologies  of  human  development  differ  for 
single  versus  two  parent  families. 

Future  Steps  in  The  Analysis 
of  Social  Network  Data 

Once  again  there  are  many  alternative  iire:tions  we  could 
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take  as  we  continue  in  this  process  of  model  building  and  . 
hypothesis  testing.     Several  directions,  however,  have  been 
identified'  which  are  consistant  with  both  our  conceptual 
and  analytic  goals,  (  As  the  reader  will*  remember,  these 
goals  were  discussed  earlier  in  the  chapter.     The  specific 
directions  for  analysis,  which  are  listed  below?* represent 

the  next  logical  -steps  in  the  iterative  process  of  under- 

* 

standing  both  the  interrelationships  among  network  characser- 
i%tics  and  the  interrelationships  between  networks  and  other 
levels  of  the  ecology  of  human  development, 

r 

Directions  for  future  analysis  involve: 
1%     Inclusion  of  more  complex  variables  and  multi- 
olicative  effects  into  the  basic  explanatory 
models  for  'cin  and  ..->n-kin,  < 
More  complex  variables  refers  to  measures  of  role  and 
exchange  multistrandedness  as  well'  as  to  the  development  of 
indices  which  weight  network  exchanges  and  network  size 
components  by  the  intensity  of  interaction.     Indicators  of 
intensity'  include  frequency  of -  3 nteraotion,  duration  of 
contact  and  geographical  proximity.     The  desire  to  include 
multiplicative  terms  in  these  explanatory  models  stems  from 
our  interest  in  testing  for  "second-order  effects" ,     The  ana- 
lytic strategy  associated  with  testing  far  these  effects  is 
outlined  in  Chapter  3.     In  addition  to  the  multiplicative 
effects  of  mother1 s  education  and  particular  network  covariate 
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on' the  dependent  variable,  we  are  Interested  in  examining  the 
impact  of  network  size  and  exchange  with  frequency  of  inter- 
action and  proximity,  ofrer  and  above  any  separate  influences 
these  variables  might  have. 

2.  Further  examinations  of  the  relationship  of  func- 

'  Clonal  network  size,,  content,  and  intensity  to  the 
pattern  of  effects  already  established  between 
primary  network  characteristics  and  mother ! s^ per- 
ceptions • 

Broadening  our  focus  to  include  functional  network  character- 
istics should  improve  the  predictive  strength  of  these  models 
more  for  single  than  for  married  mothers.    Anticipation  of 
this  result  is  based  on  the  correlational  patterns  for  single 
and  marrieds  presented  earlier  in  this  chapter- 

3.  Based  on  the  developments  and  insights  gained* from 

*  steps  1  and  2  above,  a  third  direction  will  involve 
incorporating  kin  and  non-kin  measures  of  network 
characteristics  into  the  same  explanatory  models. 
This  step  is  in  keeping  with  our  goal  to  analyze  the  differen 
tial  contributions  af  kin  and  non-kin,  at  different  levels 
of  the  network,  to  mother's  perceptions  of  satisfaction'  as 
well  as  to  perceptions  of  stress  and  support. 

4.  Cross-cultural  comparisons  using  data  from  Black 

as  well  as  from  ethnic  and  non-ethnic  White  mothers. 
These  comoarisons  will  again  b^egin  with  descriptive  and 
correlational  analyses  and  proceed  through  the  two- stage 
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rnpdel-building  process  discussed  in  this  chapter  for  non- 
Black  mothers  only.  .  t 

5.    Cross-cultural  comparisons  using  data  from  similar 
investigations  into ^ the  ecologies  of  human  develop- 
ment conducted  in  Wales,  Sweden,  Germany  and  Israel.. 
6  .#    Analysis  of  the  relationships  of  network  .character- 
istics to  perceptions  of  satisfaction,  as  well  as 
to  perceptions  of  'stress  and  support,  using  data  from 
the  125  fathers  who  participated  in  our  Syracuse 
study.    Once  data  from  fathers  have  been  satis- 
■  factorily  described,,  our  focus  will,  shift  to  cross- 
\   sex  comparisons  and  to  the  construction  of  Family 
.Networks.  e  *  \ 

7.    Finally,  based  on  progress  from  Steps  1-6  above, 

future  analyses  will  involve  construction  of  causal 
t  m6dels. 

Structural  equation  models,  as  this  class  of  models  is  labeled 
within  economics  a^4  sociology,,  will  be  used  to  estimate  the 
relatiohship  of  observed  intercorrelations  to  underlying  ccn- 
structs,  or  latent  variables.    Estimating  models  of  this  kind 
will  allow  us  to  test  tfwo  types  of  hypotheses.     First ,  we  can 
test  hypotheses  regarding  the  -reliability  of  our  empirics! 
variables  as  measures,  or  indicator?,  of  the  underlying  net- 
work constructs  discussed  earlier  in  this  chapter.    And  second 
we  can  test  hypotheses  wh\ch  specify  the  causal  linkages  among 

V 
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these  network  constructs  or  the  causal  linkages  between  net- 
works and  other  underlying  constructs  relevant  to  perceptions 
of  stress  and  support.    Joreskog  (1978),  a  principle  author 
of  thef  statistical  and  computational  techniques  necessary 
for  estimating  this  class  of  models,  expresses  the  first  type 
of  hypothesis  In  terms  of  fitting  measurement  models,  while 
the,  second  hypothesis  is  equivalent  to  estimating  structural 
aquations  models  with  unobservables • 

In  Chapter  8  which  follows,  we  build  on  the  results 
presented  here  as  well  as  on  those  presented  in  Chapter  3 
in  order  tp  construct  linkages  between  network  characteris- 
tics and  mother's  perceptions  of  intTafamilial  stress. 
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<  CHAPTER  8 

'     PRIMARY  NETWORKS  AND  MATERNAL  PERCEPTIONS  .  1 

Margaret  L.    Campbell,  Moncrieff  M.  Cochran, 
and  Charles  R.  Henderson,  Jr.* 
•  »  ■ 

In  this  chapter,  we  report  results  from  models  that 
reoresent  our  first  serious  attempt  to  construct" linkages 
acros^*  themes  —  specifically,  mothers*1  perceptions  of 
'themselves,  their  husbands,  and  their  children  linked  to 
characteristics  of  their  priamry  social  networks  — '  taking 
into  account  several  independent  variables  simultaneously. 
Our  assumption  in  this  analysis  is  that  network  resources 
have  an  effect  on  the  mother's  outlook,  and  our  models  are 
specified  in  this  way.    This  assumption  of  implied  direction 
isT  also  evidenced  in  Deborah  Belle's  work  on  social  net- 
works as  a  source  of  both  stress  and  support  for  low-income 
mothers  (Belle,  Note  1).     Inspired  by  the  M3ott  tradition11 
of  sdcial^netwcrk  analysis,  Virginia  Abernethy  (1972}  also 
assumes  a  causal  connection  between  network  characteristics 
and  the  maternal  role. 

Challenges  to  this  direction  of  causality  are,  of  course, 
appropriate  —  especially  when  analyses  have  been  based 
exclusively  on  non-experimental*  data.     In  "he  final  section 
of  this  chapter  we  issue  such  a  challenge  and  discuss  the 
likelihood  of  observing  reversed  causality  based  -en  data 
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from  the  intervention  component  of  the  Family  Matters  Project. 

We  used  a  model  for  the  analyses  reported  in  this  chapter 

that  included  three  classification  factors:    mother's  ethni- 
*  * 

city  (ethnic  versus  non-ethnic),  family  structure  (single 
versus  married) ,  and'  sex  of  target  child.     The  maternal  per- 
ceptions we  examined  as  dependent  variables  were  of  th'e  child, 

« 

the  spouse ,  and  the  mother  herself  as  a  parent .     On  the  inde- 

*• 

pendent  side,  we  initially  considered  a  varf^ty  of  network 
variables,  but  chose  to  focus  on  the  primary  network,  dis- 
tinguishing those  members  who  were  kin  from  those  who  were 
not  (s^e  Chapter  7). 

Before  developing  more  complex  models,  we  firs£  examined, 
>r  each  intrafamilial  perception,  the  network  variables  one 
at\  a  time.     These  network  variables  included;     size  of  the 
total  network,  total  kin  in  the  primary  network,  total 
primary  "non-kin,  number  of  kin  in  the  primary  network  with 
whom  there  are  child-related  exchanges,  the  corresponding 
number  of  non-kin,  the -number  of  kin  in  the  primary  netwo^l' 
with  whor£  there  are  emotional  exchanges,  aftd  the  correspond- 
ing non-kin,     We  estimated  and  tested  the  individual  signi- 
ficance and  the  equality  of  the  regressions  of  perceptions 
on. network  characteristics,  separately  for  each  of  the  eight 
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subclasses  defined  by  the  three  classification  factors. 
These  results  were  used  as  a  basis  for  specifying  the  more 
complex  models  that  are  presented  In  this  chapter.-  The 
findings,  together  with^theoretical  considerations,  led 
zo  three  basic  sets  of  network  variables  to  be  examined 

\s  groups:     (1)  total-primary  -non-kin,  child-related  ex- 
changes with  non-kin,  and  emotional  exchanges  with  .ion-kin; 
(2f*total  primary  kin,  child-related  exchanges  with  kin, 

.and  emotional  exchanges  with  kin;  and  (3)  total  network, 

■  i 

total  ^primary  non-kin,  and  total  primary  kin. 

The  results  for  one  variable  at  a  time  also  were  used 
to  decide  for  which  subclasses  regressions  should  be  speci- 
fied separately,  and  for  which  they  could  b*e  pooled.  Since 
these  first-stage  runs  did  not  adjust  for  other  network 
variables,  SES,^and  other- demographic  characteristics ,  and 
s^ince  the  results' in  more  .complete  models  could  be  different, 
we  were  conservative  in  making  decisions  to  pool  regressions 
over  subclasses.     In  the  more  complete  models,  we  wished 
to  take  into  account  the  effects  of  socioeconomic  variables  J 
Based  on  the  results  of  earlier  .chapters,  we  selected  family 

t 

income  and  mother's  education  as  important  variables  to  con- 
sider.   We  included  these  variables  as  overall  regressio- 
which  allowed  their  effects  to  be  examined  at  the  overall 
level, 'and  reduced  the  complexity  of  the  models  that  would 
have  occurred  if  they,  in  addition  to  the  network  variables, 
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*  had  been  specified  by  subclasses.    Each  basic  model,  was 

.analyzed  both  with  and  without  these  two  demographic 

variables  in-order  tp  determine  more  comoleteiy.  their  effects. 

Table  3.1  shows  tne  final  models  we  developed  and 

analyzed  for  tl^is  chapter.     The  columns  are  the  dependent  w- 

variables  and,  for  each  model,  blocks  of  row  sPVeore  sent 

J       the  set  of  independent  variables.     The  table  entries  specify 

^  on  which  subclasses  the  regressions  were  computed.  Ail 

models  also,  of  course,  include  the  three  classification 

factors  ttffemselves  and  their  interactions.     These  medals  * 

can  also  be  viewed -in  terms  of  a  schema  such  as  that  shown 

in*  Figure  8,1.  ,  * 

o 

The  model  -that  we-  developed  allowed  single  and  married 
mothers  to  be  looked  at  simultaneously  and  separately.  For 
variables  that  are  relevant  only  in  two-parent  families, 
such  as  perception  of  the  spouse,  we  examine  oniy\  that  sample. 
^  These  rhodeis*  are^  of  rea!s6nabie  complexity,  yet  they 

still  cannot  -o*e  regarded  as  having  roiched  their  final  f:rrr. . 
v -'Still  to  be  examined  are  alternative  combinations  of  network 
and  demographic  variables,  neighborhoods  a'nd  neighborhood 
types,  simultaneous  equation  models  inv<£Tving  jncre  than 
one  dependent  variable,  and  alternative  causal  assur.pt  1  :ns .  • 

■    '         J  \ 

The  Mother's  Perceptions  of  Herself  As  A  Parent:  | 

What^effects  does  the  mother's  primary  r.etwcr/. ,  ir.ol^aing 
access  to  child-related  and  emotional  support  from  primary 
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Table  8.1 
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figure  -  8.1" 


Intrafamilial  Perceptions  as  a  Function  of 
t       Networks  and  Background  Characteristics 
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network  members,  have  on  her  perception  of  herself  as  a  \^ 
parent?    Three  basic  models  were  used  to  address  this  question. 
In  the*  first  basic  model,  aspects  of  she  kin  network  were 
examined  in  relation  to  the  mqther's  perception  of  herself 
as  parent,  while  in  a  seconds  model,  only  non-kin  network  characte 
istics  were  included.     In  a  third  model,  only  network  size 
variables  wer°  included  (in  addition  to  the  classification 
factors)  as  predictors  of  the  outcome  measure.     Each  of 
these  basic  models  was  analyzed  with  and  without  mother's 
v education  and  family  income  included  as  covariates.  ThJse 
four  models  are  sfycwn  in  the  last  column  entries  for  rows 
a-f  of  Table  5.1. 

Kin  in  the  Primary  Network 

i    Looking  fi-rst  at  the  models  involving  kin,  the  most 
obvious  finding  is  that  variation  in  the  number  and  behavior 
cf  relatives  viewed  as  "most  important"  affects  only  the 
perceptions  of  those  mothers  who  are  single.     Locking  at 
Table  3.2,  we  see  that  it  is  the  single  mothers  with  strong 
ethnip. backgrounds  and  with  a  female  target  child  who  are 
most  affectd  by  the  support  they  have  'in  their  "inner  circle" 
of s kin.     The  perceptions  of  those  mothers  are  enhanced  as 
the  number  of  relatives  grows  larger,  and  as  the  emotional 
support  provided  by  them  increases.     In  contrast,  greater 
involvement  of  these  close  relatives  in  child-related 
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Table  8.2  » 
Regression  cf  "Mother's  Perception  of  Self  as  Parent"  on  three  Primary 
Network  Kin  Variables  with  Socioeconomic -Covariates  in  the  model. 
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support  (advice^  child  care)  has  a  significant  negative 
effect  on  the  perceptions  of  mothers  describing  their  female 
children,  «  . 

Shifting  to  the  non-ethnic,  single  mothers  describing 
girls,  we  see  a  marginally  significant  negative  relation- 
ship between  number  of  kin  j^i  the  primary  network  and  per- 
ception of  self  as  a  parent.    Greater  availability  of  child- 
related  and  emotional  support  have  a  generally  positive 
but  non-significant  effect.     The  single  mothers  with  boys 
show  no  patterns  of  relationship  between  these  network 
variables  and  perception  of  self  as  parent  that  approach 
significance. 

While  separate  regressions  by  model  subclasses  were  * 
not  calculated,  only  education  has  a  marginally  significant 
overall  effect  on  mothers'  self  perceptions.  Increases 
in  mothers*  educational  level  cend*  to  be  associated  with 
more  positive  views  of  themselves  as  parents.    Future  analys 
of  the  role  of  education  and  inconfe  in  mediating  mothers' 
perceptions'  will  examine  the  interaction  of  these  demographi 
covariates  with  ethnicity,  family  structure,  sex  of  target  . 
child,  and  work  status. 

Primary  Non-Kin  j  • 

'Table  8,3  shows  the -results  of  the  model  that  did  not 
include  the  demographic  characteristics.     The  network 

•loo 


^  Table  8,3  ^ 

Regression  of  "Mother's  Perception  of  Self  as  Parenfc"  cm  three  Primary  * 
Network  Non-Kin  Variables. without  Socioeconomic  Covariates  in  the  model* 
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variables  are  the  non-kin  equivalents  of  those  in  'the 
earlier  table:     non-kin  in  the  primary  network,  child- 
related  supp'ort  from  those  non-kin,  and  the  emotional  support 
they  provide.    As  Table  8.1  indicates,  only  the  child-related 
support  variable, was  spec  if ied > separately  for  each  model 
subclass.     Based  on  earlier  runs,  which  snowed  nonsigni- 
ficant differences'  by  subclass  for  the  other  two  variables, 
We  included  them  in  these  analyses  as  overall  regressions. 

It  is  olear  from" Table  8.3  that  size  of  primary  network 

is  not  in  itself  a  factor  in  the  perceptions  of  these'  J 

I 

mothers  when  the  exchange  variables  are  included  in  the 
analysi^.*  However,  the  exchanges  themselves  tell  a  differ- 
ent story.    With  non-kin,  as  with  kin,  it  is  the  single 
mothers  who  are  affected. 

In  the  oase  of  child-related  support  from  non-kin, 
the  data  present  a  very  differentiated  picture.    Again  it 
is  the  sipgle  mothers  with-  ethnic  backgrounds  who-  are  sen- 
sitive to  changes  in  the  amount  of  support  available  in 
this  area.    But  with  non-kin,  an  ipcrease**in  child-related 
support  has  an  opposite  effect  on  mothers'  self  perceptions 
depending  on  the  sex  of  the  target  child.    Single.,  ethnic 
mothers'  perceptions  of  themselves  as  parents  seem  to  be 
significantly  enhanced  by  child-related  support  from  pri- 
mary non-kin  if  the  child  is  a  girl,  and  significantly 
reduced  when  they  have  a  boy  child'.     Non-ethnic  sirYgle 

r 
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^  mothers,  on  the  other  hand,  tend  to  have  less  positive  self- 

/  * 

perceptions  with  more  child-related  exchanges  involving. 

,    ,  their  daughters.     This  pattern  observed  in  the'  data  for 

single  mothers'  results  in  significantly  different  regressions 
for  the  three-way  interaction  of  ethnicity,  sex  of  child,  and 
^.  the  network  variable.     There  are.  no  significant  trends  in 

two-parent  families. 

The  picture  fgr  emotional  support  is  one  of  an  overall 
positive  relationship  between  it  and  self-regard  as  a  parent. 
In  fact,  earlier  analyses  relating  this  single  network 
variable  (emotional  s^uoport  from  non-kin  at  the  primary  level) 
to  perception^of  self  as  parent  indicated  that  the  mothers 
*  most  affected  w&re  . single  and  from  ethnic  backgrounds'. 

■>      ••  i .  • 

Three  Levels  of  Network  Size:     An  Alternative  Hypothesis 

A  logical  question  that    emerges  from  the  analysis 
of  the  two  preceeding  basic  model  specifications  is:  what 
%  independent  effects  do  primary  network  kin  and  non-kin 

characteristics  have  on  mothers'  perceptions  of  themselves 
as  parents,  adjusting  fofr  trie  size  of  the  total  network? 
This  question  arises  from  a  concern  regarding  the  total 
"pool  of  eligibles"  from  which  primary  network  members  are 
selected..  By  restricting  our  analysis  of  mothers'  percep- 
tions to  the  primary  level  of  the  network,  we  have  avoided 
addressing  this  issue.     It  is  possible,  for  example,  that 


x 
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the  effects  of  primary  kin  and  ncxn-kin  on  the  dependent 
variable  decrease  once  they  hav<=  been  adjusted  jtor  the  total 
number  of  contacts  in  the  network.    Such  a  pattern  of 
effects  would  be  consistent  with  the  "choice"  model  of  net- 
work functioning,  as  it  has  been  developed  by  -C-iaude  Fischer 
(1977)  and  Mark  Granovetter  ,(1-973) « 

The  "choice  versus  constraint"  model  stipulates  that 
the  larger  the  pool  erf  eligibles  from  which  a  parent  is 
selecting  individuals  for  various  roJ.es  or  functions  within 
the  network,  the  metre  choice  the  parent  can  exercise  in 
making  these  selections.     Based  on  this  Ifne  of  reasoning, 
Granovetter  argues  that  the  mere  presence  of  alternative 
paths  or  selection*options  can  itself  have  a  significant 
positive  effect  on  an  individual's  perceptions  of  the  world. 


In  the  context  of  the  models  discussed  above,  this  would 


amount  to  a  potentially  spurious 'relationship,  between  total 
primary  kin  and  mothers'  perceptions  of  themselv^fe  as  parents 
From  the  perspective  of  the  choice  model,  such  relationships 
as  we  observed  are  potentially  spurious  because  effects  attri 
bufced  to  the  number  of  primary  kin  could  actually  be  mediated 
by  the  number  of  eligibles  from  which  this  subset  wa/ 
selected.     This  same  argument'  cou^d  also  be  applied  to  the 
relationships  of  primary*  network  exchanges  to  the  dependent 
variable  of  interest. 


Ideally,  this1  line  of  reasoning  should*  be  developed 

> 

for  all  model  specifications  which  focus  exclusively  on 

the  primary  level  cf  the  aetwork.    Given,  the  constraints  of 

time,  however,  this  working  hypothesis  will  only  be  examined 

» 

as  it  applies  to  primary  network  size  variables  —  using 
perceptions  of  self  as  parent  as  the  dependent  variable. 
Additional  t4sts  of  this  general  hypothesis  will  be  pursued 
in  future  analysis. 

Results  of  this  'preliminary  test  of  the  "choice" 
hypothesis  are'  presented  in  Table'  8.  4\    Comparing  the  results 
from  Model  f  (see*  Table  8,1)  to  the  resuits  we  obtain  from 
treating  each  variable  in  the  equation  as  a  single  predictor 
of  mothers'  perceptions,  we  find  only  partial  support  for  f 
the  "choice  hypothesis."    With  size  of  the  total  network 
in  the  model,  along  with  the  two  demographic  ccvariates, 
the  effects  of  primary  network  kin  on  the  dependent  variable 
do  indeed  decrease,  if  not  disappear  entirely. 

Although  not  presented  here,  the  #*£sults  from  these 
single  predictor  models  s'how  that  with  size  of  total  network 
in^the  equation,  the  coefficients  assopiated  with  primary 
netv/ork  kin  are  no  longer  significantly  different  by  ethni- 
city,  sex  of  child,  or  for  the  interactions  of  ethnicity 
with'  family  structure  and  family  structure  with  sex  of 
child.     This "dampening  effect,  however,  is  restricted  only 


to  the  coefficients  and  tests  of  homogeneity  of  regression/- 
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Table  8.4 

Regression  of  "Mother's  Perception  of  Self  as  Parent?1  on  three  Network 
Size  Variables  with  Socioeconomic  Covariates  in  the  model. 
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for  the  pooled  sampfe  of  single  and  married  mothers.  The 
eff.ects  of  primary  network  kin  on  single  mothers1  percep- 
tions of  themselves  as  parents  appear  to  be  only  slightly 

I 

affected  by  th3  inclusion  of  size  of  total  netwc&k  in  the 

•  '  $ 
model.     Size  of 'the  total  netwo'rk  by  itself,  adjusted  f  or  „ 


Vtbe  effects  of  primary  network  kin  and  non-kin,  has  no 

y  / 

(  significant  Effect  on  eith.er  single  or  married  mothers1 


perceptions  of  themselves  as  parents^.     In  contrast  to  primary 
network  kin,  there  is  some  evidence  that  the  effects  of 
primary  network  non-kin  are  increased  when  size  of  total 
.  network "is  controlled.    Again,  this  tentative  pattern 
appears  to  hold  only  for  single  mothers. 

While  this  analysis  by  no  means  represents  a  compre- 
hensive test  of  the  "choice  hypothesis",  the  results  we 
obtained  do  indeed  fit  patterns  already  observed  in *our 
data.     In  particular,  it  is  not  surprising  that  controlling 

y 

for  the  effects  of  the  total  network  has  a  greater  impact 
on  marvried  mothers  than  it  does  for  singles.     As  was  observed 
in  Chapter  7,  married  mo.thers  have  on  average  both  larger 
total  networks  and  more  kin  than  their  single-parent  counter- 
parts.   These  moan  differences  in  favor  of  marrieds\ 
however,  tend  to  disappear  as  we  go  from  the  level  orxhe 

\ 

total  network  to  that  of  the  primary.  At  the  primary  rfetwork 
level,  marrieds  have  only  slightly  more  kin  than  singles, 
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but  considerably  fewer  non-kin.    Therefore,  "by  controlling 
for  the  size  of  the  total  network,  we  comoensate  single 
mothers  for  their  initial  size  disadvantage  and  place  the 
burden  of  prediction  solely  on  the  effects  of  primary  kin 
and  non-kin.    The  end  result  for  non-kin  is  one  of  advantage 
for  single  mothers  since  at  the  primary  network  level  they 
have  more  strength  in  this  suit  than  their  married  counter- 
parts . 

Summary 

Let  us  briefly  summarize  what  has  been  learned  about  the 
effects  of  the  size  and  functionij^g  of  the  primary  network 
on  the  mother's  perception  of  herself  as  ta  parent.  First, 
'the  primary  network  (as  represented  in  these  models')  is 
related  much  more  strongly  to  the  perceptions  of  single 
/<Tn5t;hers  than  to  married  mothers.     In  both  kin  and  non-kin 
models,  the  significant  effects  are  restricted  to  this  sub- 
sample.    Explanations  of  the  enhanced  role  networks  play  in 
the  lives  of  single  mothers  are  presented  in  Chapter  7  as 
part  of  the  discussion  of  correlational  trends  in  the  data. 

Second,  while  both  relatives  and  non-relatives  have 
significance  fo^r  the  perceptions  of  these  single  mothers, 
their  impact  varies  depending  on  the  exchange-content  of 
the  relationships.    The  important  implication  of  this  finding 
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is  that  we  cannot  generalize  about  the  role  of  kin  or 
^/non-kin  in  the  lives  cf  single  parents,  without  specifying 
what  aspect  of  their  lives  we  are  discussing.     Non-kir.  who  • 
providet  child  related  assistance  can  be  both  an  asset  and 
a  liability  depending  on  the  sex  of  the  target  child,  whereas 
emotioAal  support  appears  always  to  have  a  positive  effect 
irrespective  of  the  source.    The  size  of  the  kin  and  non- 
kin  components  of  the  primary  network  also  have  different 
impacts  on  the  lives  of  single  mothers.     Here  we  speculate: 
are  relationships  with  kin  more  prescribed  a:id  therefore 
more  predictable  in  both  the  demands  and  limitations  they 
place  on  single  mothers?    Answers  tc  such  questions  must 
wait  for  further  analyses,  when  we  begin  to  combine  all 
aspects  of  kin  and  non-kin' networks  in  the  same  model. 

Third,  a  strong  ethnic  background  appears  to  enhance  the 
effect  cf  the  primary  network  on  these  perceptions,  and 
that  effect  transcends  th^Tkin/non-kin  distinction.  Fourth, 
we  observe  cartial  supDort  of  the  hyoothesis  that  the*  ef  fe§3>,s 
of  primary  retwork  kin  on  the  dependent  variable  are  mediated 
by  the  total  pool  of  eligibles  from  which  a  mother  selects  ^ 
these  "most  important"  relatives.    And  finally,  how  support 
affects  mothers'  perceptions        themselves  as  parents  |: 
depends  in  part  on  the  content  of  the  support  provided.     -  ^ 

Emotional  support  has  a  generally  positive  effect, 
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reg^djess  of  who  orovides  it  (kin/r)or.-kin) .  Child-related 
involvement  can '<have  a  negative  effect,  especially  in  the  case 
of  ethnic  mothers  with  boys  and  non-ethnic  mothers  with  girls. 
It  is  interesting  that  these  should  be  the  same  subgroups  / 
that  were  identified  as  "focal"  in  the  earlier  chapter  on 
family  perceptions.     There  the  hypothesis  intro&uced  took  into 
account  differences  in  family  rQles  and  ideologies  associated 
with  ethnic  versus  non-ethnic  families.     In  such  an  interpreta- 
tion, boys  are  sesn  as  especially  favored  in  ethnic  families, 
and  girls  in  less  traditional  non-ethnic  families.     Thus,  to 
return  tc  the  curreftt  findir\gs,  single  mothers  who  have  unam- 
biguous child  rearing  goals  for  the  child  being  described  may 
fi#d  involvement  in  child  rearing  by  close  relatives  and  friends 
unnecessary  and  even  annoying.     Where  there  is  less  clarity 'of 
goal  (ethni'c  girls,  non-ethnic  boys),  kin  might  still  be  viewed 
as  interfering,  but  the  views  of  close  friends  might  be  seen 
as  helpful. 

Relationship  of  the  Primary  network  to 
Mothers'  Perceptions  of  the  Child 

In  this  section,  we  examine  the  effect  the  primary  networks 
characteristics  have  on  mothers r  perceptions  of  her  (target) 
child.     Again,  two  basic  models  were  used  to  address  this  question 

Primary  Network  Kin 

Findings  involving  relatives  in  the  primary  network 
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are  summarised  in  Table  8.5.    The  reader  can  see  that  the  * 
number  of  kin  in  the  primary^network  is,  over  all  groups, 
positively  related  to  positive  perceptions  of  the  child. 
V/hile  this  variable  was  nor  specified  with  separate  re- 
gressions  by  subclauses  J  examination  of  previous  analyses 
(that  did  not  include  other  network  variables)  relating 
size  of  the  primary  network  to  perception  of  the  child 
indicated  that  the  effect  is  quite  similar  across  married 
and  single  mothers,  regardless  of  ethnic  background. 

Turning  to  the  exchange  resources  provided  by  kin 
primary  network  members,  we  find  no  contribution  made  by 
_ child-related  support  to  how  the  mother  perceives  the  child, 
A  check  of  the  analysis  that  included  all  three  network 
variables  ^ut  excluded  the  demographic  covariates  showed 
~lhat  child-related  support  still  had  no  significant  relation- 
ship with  perception  of  the  child,  so  it  is  not  that  an 
effect  is  being  washed  out  by  the  presence  of  the  education 
yariable.    Yet  earlier,  when  child-related  support  was 
analyzed*  as  the  only  network,  variable  in  the  equation,  some 
differences  in  relation  to  the  perceptions  of  the  child  did 
emerge.    Because  those  providing  support  to  the  mother  are 
a  subset  of.  the  primary  network,  it  is  possible  that  the 
effect  of  child-related  support  is  dampened  by  that  cf 
primary  network^ize.     Further  light  on  the  matter  is  pro- 
vided by  the  results  pertaining  to  provision  of  emotional 


Table  8.5  8.21 
Regression  of  "Mother's  Perception  of  Target  Child"  on  three  Primarv 
Network  Kin  Variables  with  Socioeconomic  Covariates  in  the  model. 
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V 

support,  which  in  this  model  has  regressions  specified 
separately  by  subclasses.    There  the  pattern  of  effects  is 
similar  to  that  found  in  the  fully  specified  versions  of  ' 
primary  network  size  and  child-related  Support,  except  that 
the  generally  positive  effect  of  emotional  support  on  per- 
ception of  the  child  is  somewhat  stronger  for  ethnic  than 
non-ethnic  mothers.    A  comparison  of  the  model  containing 
several  network  variables  with  the  single-variable  analysis 
indicates  that  they  are  almost  identical  in  regard  to  this' 
variabl^,  suggesting  that  the  effects  of  emotional  support 
are  not  being  altered  by  inclusion  of  primary  network  size. 
Such  could  still  be  the  oase,  however,  for  the  child-related 
support  variable . 

Finally,  we  observe  that  education  once  again  has  a 
significantly  positive  overall  impact  on  mothers'  per- 
ceptions of  their  children,  controlling  for  the  effects 
of  primary4'lci\.    Family  income,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
no  'overall  effect  in  this  model.    More  complete  tests  of 
:he  role  of  demographic  characteristics  in  mediating  per- 
ceptions  of  the  target  child  depend  on  examining  these 

regressions  separately  by  ethnicity 5  family  structure,  and 

*  » 

sex  of  target  child. 


Primary  Non-Kin 

The  results  pertaining  to  the  model  relating  non-kin 
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irf^mbership  in  the  primary  network  to  the  mother1 s  perceptions 
of  the  child  are  shown  in  Table  8.6.    The- reader  can  see 
that  number  of  non-kin  at  the  primary  level'  has  nj  effect 
on  these  perceptions It  is  interesting  to  see  that  child- 
related  assistance  from  non-kin  again  has  a  negative  effect; 
in  particular,  the  child  is  perceived  as  more  difficult 
when  more  non-kin  are  involved,  primarily  in  the  case  of 
single  mothers,  especially  single,  ethnic  mothers  of  boys. 

The  analysis  shows  no  significant  effects  for  emotional 
support  for  non-kin.    Again  we  compared  these  findings 

*■  * 

with  those  generated  earlier  in  the  analysis  of  the  single 
network  variable  ar&  found  that  in  the  earlier  model,  emo^- 
tional  support  had  quite  a  strong  positive  effect  on  per- 
ceptions of  the  child,  primarily  for  married  mothers  and 

especially  if -they  were  non-ethhic.    The  question  becomes, 

f  

what* else  in  the  more  inclusive -analysis  might  have  acted 
to  wash  out  the  effect  of  emotional  support?    We  know  that 
controlling  for  educational  background  was  not  the  cause 
since  there  is  no  significance,,  for  emotional  support  in 
the  three-variable  model  that  did  not  contain  the  demographic 
covariates.     In  an  analysis  of  an  additional  model,  omitting 
only  the  child-related  exchange  variable,  we  found  that 
the  positive  effect  of  emotional  exchange  still  was  present. 
Thu&  it  appears  that  the  benefits  of  emotional  support  tlo 
not  exist  when  differences  in  child-related  support  from  non- 
kin  are  controlled  for. 

*  t 
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Table  8.$ 

Regression  fff  "Mother's  Perception  of  Target  Child"  on  three  Primary 
Network  Non-Kin  Variables  with  Socioeconomic  Covariates  in  the  model. 
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Summary  > 

The  place  to  begin  in  summarizing  what  has  been  learned 
from  these  analyses  of  the  relationships  between  toothers' 
primary  networks  and  their  perceptions  of  their  children  is 
that  educational  background  plays  an  important  role  in  those 
perceptions  regardless  of  the  character  and  workings  of 
the  primary  network.    A  second  important  finding  is  that, 
whereas  the  effect  of  the  network  on  perception  of  se>£^s 
parent  was  confined  t#  single  parents,  ^ow  with  the  shift 
in  focus  to  the  child,  some  significant  effects  appear  for 
married  mothers  as  well.    These  effects  are  stronger  for 
married  mothers  with  ethnic  backgrounds  than  for  non-ethnics 
The  third  generalization  that  appears  warranted  is  that 
relatives  play  a  stronger  role  than  non-relatives  in  mothers 
perceptions  of  the  chilck  whereas  with  perception  of  self 
as  parent,  it  is  the  non-kin  for  whom  there  is  a  somewhat 
stronger  effect.    Finally,  it  is  clear  here,  as  with  percep- 
tion of  self  as  parent,  that  availability  of  child-related 
assistance  bears  quite  a  different  relationship  to  maternal 
^perceptions  than  does  emotional  support. 

/ 

•  The  Relationship  of /Primary  Network  to 
Mothers r  Perceptions  of vTheir  Spouses 


Because  the  focus  here  i2k  on  the  spouse,  the  sample 
for  these  analyses  was  limited  to  married  mothers.  Again, 
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models  both  including  and  excluding  *  he  two  demographic 
variables  were  analyzed.    Family  income  proved  to  have  a 
marginally  significant,  positive  effect  on  perception  of 
the  spouse  in  both  the  kin  and  the  non-kin  models,  and  the 
same  was  ti^e  for  mother1 s  education  in  the  case  of  the 
kin  model.    While  significant  in  themselves,  these  demo- 
graphic variables  have  very  little  effect  on  the  'relation- 
ships between  the  network  variables  and  perceptions  of  t^e 
spouse . 

No  tables  are  presented  in  this  section  because  our 
analyses  indicate  that  there  is  essentially  no  clear  rela- 
tionship between  aspects  of  the  primary  network  and  mothers 
j^erceptions  of  their  husbands.    There  is  some  indication 
that  more  child-related  exchanges  with  non-kin  increase  ' 
positive^^^titudes  toward  the  spouse,  -but  only  "for  ethnics 
discussing  their  sons.    And  while  the  data  do  suggest  a 
weakly  positive  relationship  Jbetween  emotional  support  from 
relatives  and  view  of  the  spouse,  the  major  finding  is  the 
absence  of  significant  results.    This  is  interesting  in  the 
light  of  the  relationships  found  for  the  same  mothers 
between  support  from  the  same  network  members  and  percep- 
tions of  the  child.    Feedback  from  these  most  intimate 
of  network  members  apparently  influences  the  way  mothers 
View  their  children,  but  is  much  less  ^>f  a  factor  in  how 
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"t'hfy  view  their  husbands.    Or  is  it  the  other  way  around? 
Is  it  the  positive  or  -negative  view       the  child  that 

♦ 

guides  how  mothers  organize  and  utilize  'their  networks? 

This  question  of  causality  is  one  of  the  issues  discussed 

* 

in  the  final  section  of  this  chapter. 

The  Primary  Social  Network  and  Mothers1  Perceptions 

i 

A  useful  way  to  begin  the  last  section  of  the  chapter 
is  to  look  back  at  Figure  8.1.    Through  ^he  analyses  in 
this  chapter,  we  have  confirmed  links  between  relations  with 
primary  network  members  and  mothers1  perceptions  of  them- 
selves as  parents.     The  link  between  the^primary  network 
and  the  mother's  view  of  the  child  has  also  been  tentatively 
established,  but  our  preliminary  efforts  in  building 
predictive  models  have  not  yet  found  strong  relationships 
with  the  mother's  view  of  her  spouse.    We  have  also 
identified  some  ^effects  of  key  demographic  variables  on 
perceptions  of  family  members,  which  still  hold  after 
adjustment  for  variations  in  primary,  networks . 

This  final  section  is  organized  around  three  issues. 

xFSo,    wuau    Cdii   wc    xcrcti-n    11  urn  uxi  ici  cuoco    cunu    5i.iuj.xdi  x^xco 

V 

in  the  way  these  three  maternal  perceptions  are  related  to 
th>J  primary  network?    This  comparison  will  take  into  consi- 
deration  differences  in  marital  status  and  ethnic  background, 
as  well  as  the  distinction  between  kin  and  non-kin  members 
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of  the  primary  network.    The  second  issue  is  that  of 
causality:    does  anything  that  we  have  learned  so  fas^  lend 
itself  better  to  confirming  one  direction  of  causality  than\ 
zo  another.    Finally,  we  will  address  the  issue  of  what 
the  next 'steps  in  this  line  of  analysis  should  be. 

Intrafamilial  Perceptions 

i 

Why  is  it  that  for  single  mothers  it  is  their  view  of 
themselves  as  parents  that  is  related  to  the  size  and  func- 
tioning of  the  primary  network,  while  for  married  mothers, 
the  link  is  to  perceptions  of  their  children?    Is  there  an 
explanation  thafc  might  also  recognize  the  absence  of  rela- 
tionships between  primary  network  and  perception  of  spouse? 
As  a  h>pothesis-generating  exercise,  we  begin  by  suggesting 
that  single  mothers  feel  the  need  for  network  support  more 
acutely  ozua^day-to-day  basis  than  do  married  mothers  be- 
cause J^iey  arV^ithout  adult  companionship  in  the  home  on 
a  regular  basis.    They  are  also  Raising  their  Wildren  alone 
and  therefore  need  child-relatedlassistance,  but  first  and 
foremost  are  their  own  personal-sojcial  needs.  Married 
mothers  also  have  the  need  for^e/cial  support  from  adults, 
but  some  of  the    need  is  surely  fulfilled  by  their  husbands. 
Thus  married,  mothers  are  more  likely  to  view  the  network  as 
primarily  for  use  in  addressing  needs  arising  from  the 
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presence  of  the  child,  and  less  likely  to  associate  it  with 
their  feelings  about  themselves. 

There  is  something  about  an  ethnic  background  that 
seems  to  enhance  the  positive  relationship  between  married 
mothers'  views  of  their  children  and  the  resources  available 
from  their  primary  networks.    Most  of  these  network  members 
are  close  .relatives  who  have  a  strong^ sense  of  family  and 
community  and  provide  a  'solid  base  of  unconditional  support 
to  young  mothers  .    They  may  also  meddlel  which  would  ex- 
plain why  there  are  sQme  negative  relationships  associated 
with  the  provision  of  child-related  as  opposed  to  emotional 

support.    The  intensity  of  these  relationships,  seen  strongly 

5 

between  ethnic  mothers  and  the  members  of  their  primary 
networks,  may  well  be  attenuated  somewhat  in  the  non-ethnic 
situation* 

While  the  child  as  a  topic  of  conversation  and  dis- 
agreement  is  not  only  appropriate  but  encouraged  between 
thjp  mother  and  her  close  relatives  and  friends,  such  exchange 
in' relation  to  the  spouse  is  fraught  withttension  and  social 
risk.     In  that  light,  it  is  not  surprising  that  primary 
network  resources  have  no  general  bearing  on  mothers1  per- 
ceptions of  their  husbands.    One  would,  however,  expect 
an  inverse  relationship  to  exist  between  amount  of  spouse 
involvement  in  family  Affairs  and  use  of  network  resources, 
especially  for  childc^e.    The  search  for  such  a  relationship 
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will-be  a  part  of  upcoming  analyses. 

The  Question  of  Causality 

Do  mothers'  views  of  themselves  and  their  children 
influence  how  they  use,  their  primary  networks,  or  is  it 
the*  nature  of  available  network  resources  that  in  part 
determines  how  they  view  themselves  and  others?    We  cannot 
resolve  the  eternally  difficult  question  of  causality  with 
the  data  at  hand,  but  ag'ain  some*  thoughts  for  discussion 
will  be  useful  as  the  starting  point  f©r  further  analysis. 
Important  at  the  outset  is  the  reminder  that  it  is  the 
primary  network  with  which  we  have  been  working  in  these 
analyses;  this  is  a  small  subset  of  the  total  network, 
and  it  is  selected  by  the  mothers  themselves  as  of  special 
importance. 

One  conclusion  drawn  for  Chapter  7  was  that  the 
balance  of  kin  and  non-kin  in  the  primary  network  is  quite 
different  for  single  and  married  mothers;  non-relatives 
make  up  nearly  half  of  the  primary  network  membership  for 
single  mothers,  but ^less  than  a  quarter  for  married  ones. 
We  suggest  as  a  working  .hypothesis  that  such  a  difference 
is  a  product  of  differing  needs  in  those  two  groups  of 
mothers;  that  is,  the  curcumstances  of  single  parenthood 
dictate  a  need  for  social  Relations  with  adults  who  are  not 
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related.    Might  those  circumstances  not  also  place  heavy 
demands  on  a  mother rs  perception  of  herself  as  a  parent, 
since  sfie  bears  much  of  that  responsibility  alone?  Her 
feelings  about  herself  may,  in  turn,  increase  or  decrease 
the  probability  that  she  will  reach  out  for  contact  uith 
relatives  and  friends,  thus  determining  thte  size  and  compo- 
sition of  her  primary  network. 

Does  a\mother  initiate  and  maintain  contact  with  friends 
and  relatives  because  she  has  confidence,  or  because  she  is 
feeling  needs  based  on  inadequacy?    Much  of  what  we  have 
been  doing  in  the  Family  Matters  program  has  been  based  on 
the  former  premise:  an  enhanced  self-image,  especially  in 
relation  to  parenting,  leads  to  growth  of  social  activities 
and  exchanges  with  adults*    The  data  presented  in  this  chap- 
ter do  not  contradict  this  view  of  the  relationship  between 
self-perceptions  and  social  relations.     Positive  perceptions 
are  associated  with  an  increase  in  ^pcial  relations.  But 
which  comes  first?    It  is  a  question  that  we  should  be  able 
to  answer  by  examining  changes  over  time  in  the  networks 
of  mothers  heavily  involved  in  the  home-visiting  portion 
of  the  Family  Matters  program.    There  we  have  concentrated 
on  enhancement  of  the  mother's  view  of  herself  as  a  parent. 
If  we  find  evidence  of  such  a  positive  change,  and  it  is 
accompanied  by  increased  network  activity,  then  we  can 
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argue  quite  convincingly  that  a'positive  sense  of  self 

i 

is  a  prerequisite  to  heavy  participation  in  exchanges  with 
relatives  and  friends  at  the  primary  network  level. 

Next  Steps 

Further  steps  in  the  analysis  of  linkages  between 
social  network  characteristics  and  parental  perceptions  will 
draw  heavily  on  the  results  of  the  model-building  process 
outlined  at  the  end  of  Chapter  7.    Developments  and  refine- 
ments of  the  basic  explanatory  r.odel  for  kin;  and  non-kin 
variables  at  both  the  primary  and  functional  levels  of  the 
network  will  be  incorporated  into  otir  cross-theme  analyses. 
The  continuing  goal  of  these  analyses  is  to  add  to  our 
1  understanding  of  the  ways  in  which  network  characteristics, 

both  structural  and  relational,  mediate  between  the  external 
a  world  of  social-structural  foroes,  and  the  more  immediate  • 

context  in  which  development  takes  place:     the  family. 
Throughout  future    analyses^we  will  continue  to  ask  if 
network  characteristics  have  differential  effects  on  per- 
ceptions of  intrafamilial  and  etfternSl  aspects  of  the  parent's 
life  depending  upon  the  social  context  in  which  she  or  he 
is  located.  * 

Perception  of  oneself  and  of  other  f^a^ly  members,  and 
the  informal  support  provided  by  relatives  and  friends, 
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combine  with-  other  external  forces  and  with  existing  pattens 
of  parent-child  activity  to  produce  the  ecologies  into  wnich 
we  have  ventured  with  the  Family  Matters  program.     In  the" 
final  chapter  of  this  report,  the  implications  of  our  bas£- 
line  findings  for  the  implementation  of  our  parental  empowerment 
program  are  discussed  in  some  detail. 
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J        Referet^ce  Notes 
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Research  in  Child  Development.    Boston,  Massashusetts , 
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CHAPTER.  9 
IMPLICATIONS  FOR  PROGRAM  EVALUATION 


Moncrieff  M.  Cochran 


The  reader  of  this  report  has,  by  now,  been  introduced  to 
the  more  than  209  white  families  in  our  study  from  a  variety  of 
perspectives.     The  ten  program  neighborhoods  have  been  profiled, 
and  a  close  look  taken  at  the  families  living  within  them.  Part- 
and  full-^ime  work  for  pay  have  been  scrutinized  for  their 
contributions  to  the  supports  and  stresses  experienced  by  married 
mothers.    The  relatives,  neighbors,  and  friends  who  make  up  the 
social  networks  of  mothers  have  been  examined  in  some  detail  for 
an  understanding  of  the  roles  they  play  in  family  life,  and  the 
processes  through  which  they  influence  and  are  influenced  by 
mothers  1  perceptions  of  self  and  family  members.    These  perceptions 
by  the  mothers  of  themselves  as  parents,  of  their  children,  and 
of  their  'husbands  have  been  explored  in  relation  to  their  marital 
and  working  status  and  their  ethnic  backgrounds,  yielding  for 
married  mothers  the  unexpected  finding  that  ethnic  background  has 
associated  with  it  an  especially  positive  view  of  the  boy  child, 
and  non-ethnic  heritage  the  girl. 

It  has  undoubtedly  been  easy  for  the  reader  to  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  all  these  analytic  initiatives  have  been  in  the  name 
of  the  intervention  program.    Yet  evaluation  of  our  parental  em- 
powerment effort  is  the  principal  purpose  for  which  the  National 


tters  Project,  and 
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so  it  is  appropriate  that  we  use  the  Intervention  program  as  the 
context  within  which  to  summarize  our' findings . 

In  order  to  properly  understand  how  the  worlds  surrounding 
these  urban  families,  and  mothers'  perception  of  what  is  bcth 
Inside  and  outs'.de  their  families,  might  affect  and  be  affected 
by  the  intervention  effort,  one  mus    have  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  developmental  framework  underlying  the  program  itself. 
This  frameworkr,  and  the  beliefs  out  of  which  it  has  evolved,  are 
detailed  elsewhere  (Cochran  and  Woolever,  Note  1;  Cochran,  Note  2). 
By  way  of  summary,  it  can  be  said  that  the  framework  emphasizes 
adult  development  as  the  vehicle  for  the  development  cf  the  child. 
Central  to  this  aspect  of  adult  development  is  the  perception  by 
the  parent  that  she  or  he.  is  important  and  worthwhile.     For  that 
reason^we  have  worked  hard  in  home  visits  and  neighborhood 
cluster  groupings  to  enhance  parents1  perceptions  of  themselves 
as  parents,  and  of  their  capacity  to  deal  effectively  with  the 
external  environment.    There  has  also  been  an  emphasis  on  activi- 
ties which  would  increase  parents'  perceptions  of  the  child  as" 
interesting,  cooperative  and  capable.     If  these  perceptions  of 
self ^as  parent  and  of  child  are  a  primary  target  of  the  interven- 
tion,  then  of  course  it  is  essential  that  we  understand  in  detail 
what  perceptions  our  parents  brought  with  them  to  the  program 
experience,  in  order  that  we  might  be  able  to  anticipate  the 
impacts  that  participation  might  have  had  on  different  segments 

of *  the  participant  sample. 

« 

The  purpose  of  enhancing  parents'  perceptions  of  themselves 
and  of  their  children  has  been  to  increase  the  involvement  of  those 
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parents  in  the  activities  of  their  children,  and  in  so  doing  to 
enhance  each  child's  ability  to  engage  successfully  in  activities 
both  inside  and  outside  the  nome.    For  that  reason,  we  have  ? 
devoted va  portion  of  "data  collection  and  analysis  to  understanding 
the  relationships  between  parents'  perceptions  of  their  children 
and  the  activities  they  report  themselves  as  engaged  in  with  them. 
We  are  realistic  enough  to  believe,  however,  that  sheer  enthusiasm 
forv  parenting  and  desire  to  manage  the  outside  world  on  behalf  of 
the  child  is  not  enough,  that  the  world  beyond  the  family  must 
make  some  accommodation  to  the  childrearing  process  if  parents  are 
to  succeed  with  their  children/    For  that  reason  many  of  our 
analyses  have  focused 'on  those  external  contexts:     the  neighborhood, 
the  world  of  work,  the  social  network  of  relatives  and  friends. 
In  a  modest  way  the  intervention  program  also  addressed  those 
external  contexts,  in  particular  seme  aspects  of  the  neighborhood 
and  neighboring  networks. 

In  the  discussion  which  follows,  the  external  contexts  - 
affecting  program  implementation  and  impact  are  treated  first, 
beginHTrig  with  the  program  neighborhoods  and  then  proceeding  to 
paid  work  and  social  networks*    These  are  followed  by  considera- 
tion of  perceptions  focused  inoide  the  family — the  mother's  view 
of  herself  as  a  parent  and  of  her  child — as  they  might  affect 
implementation  of  the  Family  Matters  program.     The  chapter 
-concludes  with  a  profile  of  the  struggle  engaged  in  by  single 
mothers  as  they  raise  their  children  in  an  indifferent  and  some- 
times hostile  world. 
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The  parental  empowerment  program  developed  by  Family  Matters 
has  employed  two  basic  strategies  for  involving  families  in 
parent  and  child-related  activities:     home  visiting  and  neighbor- 
hood cluster  building.     These  two  approaches  will  serve  as 
reference  points  for  the  discussion  of  program  implications,* 

The  Neighborhoods 

i 

The  central  theme  arising  from  Heather  Weiss'  analysis  of 
the  ten  program  neighborhoods  derives  from  her  use  of  Suttles* 
defended-neighborhood  concept:     that  the  physical,  social  and 
ecological  characteristics  'of  the  low  resource  neighborhoods 
(LBJ,  Tallman-South,  Lexington-East  Fayette)  combine  to  signifi- 
cantly restrict  the  geographic  and  social  range  of  the  families 
living  within  them.    Geographically,  the  parks  and^other  public 
areas  are  available  but  functionally  inaccessible;  broken  glass 
and  heavy  use  by  unfriendly  teenagers  eliminate  those  areas  as 
contexts  for  parent-child  activities,  and  force  families  to  remain 
i-n  small,  rented  apartments  which  rarely  include  any  saf^  outdoor 
play  space.    These  neighborhoods  are  perceived  by  Project  parents 
as  unsafe  to  walk  through,  especially  at  night,  and  these  percep- 
tions are  backed  by  crime  statistics.    Length  of  residence  in  the 
low  resource  neighborhoods  tends  to  be  short,  and  other  neighbor- 
hood  residents  are  perceived  of  by  our  parents  as  unlike  themselves 

  .  /? 

*The  reader  is  reminded  that  the  analyses  in  the  foregoing 
chapters  have  not  included  Black  familJ.es,  and  that  therefore  this 
discussion  of  implications  for  program  effectiveness  cannot  include 
that  important  part  of  the  Syracuse  sample.    Dr.  William  Cross  is  i 

the  process  of  completing  a  final  report  focused  on  Black  fami- 
lies in  the  Family  Matters  Project  for  the  Administration  for 
nhildren>Youth,  and  Families,  which  will  serve 'as  the  basis  for 
hypothesizing  what  sorts  of  effects  program  involvement  might  have 
had  on  Black  Project  Families. 
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Enough  residents  in  these  neighborhoods  are  involved  with  public 
agencies  of  one  sort  or  another  so  that  visible,  unexplained 
participation  in  the  Family  Matters  program  may  have  attached  to 
it  the  stigma  associated  with  deficit  oniented  "public  assistance". 

It  is  not  difficult  to  ariciVipate  the  consequences  of  life  in 
of  these  low  resource  neighborhoods  Tor  program  implementation  and 
impact.     Home  visitors  will  be  greeted  with  great  caution,  and 
trus  lding  will  be  a  long,  slow  process.    Once  trust  is 

established,  and  parents  become  convinced  that  the  worker  believes 
in  them,  whatever  desire  there  may  be  to  increase  joint  .activity 
with  the  child  will  be  seriously  restricted  by  close  quarters  in 
the  home  and  no  safe  parks  within  walking  distance.  Cluster- 
building  with  neighbors  will  not  be  possible  before  ,trust  with 
the  Family  Matters  worker  is  well  established,  as  there  will  be 

N 

'much  suspicion  to  be  overcome.*  Once  r^ighborhood  contacts  have 
been  established,  maintenance  of  them  will  be  made  difficult, 
especially  for  single  mothers,  by  the  dangers  associated  with 
walking  in  the  neighborhood  ot\  meeting  in  the  park.  Generally 
speaking,  then,  ,what  we  have  learned  about  the  low  resource 
neighborhoods  can  be  used  to  argue  persuasively  that  these 
neighborhoods -will  be  distinguished  from  the  'seven  others  by 
the  difficulty  program  workers  will  have  in  establishing  trust 
with  parents  and  in  being  able  to  provide  useful  information  and 
support  to  them  over  a  sustained  period.  ..Of  the  two  strategies* 
available  to  program  workers/  one  would  expect  the  home-visiting 
approach  to  be  the  more,  successful  one  under  conditions  as 
conducive  to  defensive  withdrawal  as  those  described  by  these 
parents .  4)0 
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The  shift  from  low  to  moderate  income  brings  with  it  some 
real  benefits  at  the  neighborhood  level,  if  one  can  generalize  •  / 
from  our  sample.     In  Eastwood  North  and  Nedrow,  unlike  in  the 
three  low  income  neighborhoods,  there  is  substantial  agreement 
that  space  is  available  for  activities  with  the  children  and  that 
neighbors  are  generally  friendly  and  even  helpful.  Fears 
associated  with  crime  and  broker}/ glas^aie  gone.     It  is  clear 
that  those  poverty-related  forces,  whiclrmust  have  a  dampening 
impact  on  any  intervention  effort,  are  not  present.    What  seems 
to  emerge  in  the  neighborhoods  whose  residents  are  unshackled 
from  the^ confines  of  poverty  is  diversity,  not  necessarily  within 
the  neighborhoods  bijt  between  them,    Whiie  Eastwood  North  and 
Nedrow  both  have  families  who  are  living  somewhat  above  subsis- 
tence, they  are  different  in  many  other  ways.    Eastwood  North, 
located  close  to  the  city  center,  consists  primarily  of  small 
houses  built  very  close  together,  rented  or  owned^  by  strongly 
ethnic  families.     Nedrow  is  a  suburban  village,  isolated  from 

city  services,  where , f ami Jies  without  strong  ethnic  ties  live  in 

* 

their  own  homes  ^$0%  owner-occupied).     There  is  good  reason  to 
believe  tnat  these  differences  would  affect  the  way  a  parental 
empowerment  program  is  received  in  the  two  neighborhoods .  One 
would  exj^gct  Eastwood  parents  to  move  cautiously,  needing  to 
understand  that  Family  Matters  is  not  a  "welfare"  program  and 
wanting  some  approval  from  relatives  and  friends  before  becoming 
too  involved.    Home  'visiting  would  appear  to  be  a  comfortable 
alternative,  with  ethnic  ties  possibly  making^  the  clustering 
option  somewhat  superfluous.     In  Nedrow,  however,  the  absence 
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of  closely  knit  ethnic  ties  and -a  paucity  of  urban  social 

activities  and  services  might  combine  to  stimulate  interest 

t 

and  receptivity  toward  paraprofessionals  interested  in  young 
children  and  "their  parents  .    Positive  comments  made  by  the 
parents  in  that  neighborhood  about  their  neighbors  suggest  that 
a  program  which  brought  families  together  in  clusters  might  be 
welcomed. 

The  other  five  program*  neighborhoods  in  the  sample  have  in 
common  middle  income  families,  and  the  ^stability  that  those 
economic  resources  can  insure.     Families  se?m  to  share  an  enthu- 
siasm for  their  living  areas  and  an  appreciation  for  the  way 
neighbors  support  each  other  and  keep  an  eye  on  the  children.  I 
Again,  however,  this  secure  economic  foundation  has  pawned  real 
diversity,    Liverpool,  the  "New  England"  suburb,  dif%rs  markedly 
from  the  Irish  and  Polish  'llpperary  Hill  or  the  predominantly 
Italian  Schiller- //adsworth,  two  city  residential  neighborhoods. 
Westcott-Thornden  and  Salt  Springs,  also  city  residential  areas, 
are  racially  integrated  and  very  heterogeneous  in  social  character 
and  life  style,  making  them  quite  different  from  either  their 
ethnic  or  their  suburban  counterparts.    Again,  one  would  expect 
these  differences  to  be  reflected  in  how  the  Family  Matters 
program  is  received,  and  the  way  that  it  affects  families  in  the 
five  neighborhoods.    Liverpool  residents,  who  are/ reasonably  well 
off  financially  and  living  in  a  self-contained  community  with  its 
own  distinctive  character,  mignt  be  colerant  oy  programmatic 
efforts  without  really  coming  to  grjps  with'its  assumptions  and 
goals.     In  the  strongly  ethnic  neighborhoods,  one  would  expect  a 
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certain  wariness  \bout  the  inherently  intrusive  nature  of  the 
program,  but  a  multiplier  effect  in  those  cases  where  acceptance 
was  gained.     Home  visiting  might  be  seen  as  welcome  Contact  with 
views  from  beyond  the  ethnic  •island,  and  clustering  either 
unnecessary  or  a  natural  extension  of  networking  already  underway 
In  Schiller-Wadsworth,  the  strongly  patriarcal  family  arrange- 
ments  and  continued  use  of  another ' language  (Italian)  might 
combine  to  inhibit  mother,  from  participating  actively. 
Certainly  neighborhood  clustering  attempts  that  crossed  social 
boundaries  already  established  in  the  neighborhood  would  meet 
with  considerable  resistance/    The  racial  and  economic  diversity 
characterizing  Westcott-Thorndon  and  Salt  Springs  might  well  lend 
itself  to  the  home-visiting  approach  but  mitigate  against 
neighborhood  clusters,  unless  pressing  neighborhood-wide  issues 
could  be  found  to  serve  as  a  unifying  force. 

One  would  have  to  conclude  from  our  analysis  of  program 
neighborhoods  that  the  only  melting-ppt  brewing  in  Syracuse  is 
poverty.    The  absefice  of  resources  serves  to  bring  a  certain 

* 

sameness  of  character  to  our  low-income  neighborhoods.    Once  the 
safety  net  provided  by  moderate  income  is  available,  however,  it 
is  the  differences  among  neighborhoods,  rather  than  their 
similarities,  which  come  to  the  fore. 

Work  Outside  the  Home 
Mothers  working  outside  the  home  carefully  select  jobs  t^e 
timing  of  which  will  accommodate  the  needs  of  the  family  as  they 
perceive  them.     This  is  the  major  finding  documented  by 
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/Heather  Weiss  in  the  chapter  on  work.    For  a  number  of  married 
couples,  the  task  of  fitting  employment  together  with  parenthood 
is  viewed  as  including  child  care  provided  by  the  parents  them- 
selves.    The  kinds  of  employment  which  make  it  possible  for  both 
'    *     parents  to  hold  jobs,  and  yet  one  be  at  home  throughout  the  day 
(shift  Work,  weekend  work),  leave  them  very  little  time  together 
as  a  couple  or  as  a  total  family.    What  might  these  complicate* 
♦       schedules  mean  for  an  intervention  program  designed  to  encourage 
and  reinforce  parent-child  activities  and 'the  sharing  of  parenting 
responsibility  between  husband  and  wife? 

Three  perspectives  seem  relevant,  two  of  which  would  compete 
with  program  effectiveness  and  a^third  which  might  point  the  way 
to  information  valued  by  parents.    The  starting  point  must  be 
with  what  Heather  Weiss  refers  to  as  the  principal  cost  associated 

with  the  work  schedules  of  couples  in  which  both  parents  are 

/ 

working,  especially  if  th£y  work  full-time:  the  pressure  associ- 
ated with  a  lack  of  time.     If  the  Family  Matters  program  is 
perceived  as  requiring  time  which  is  already  in  very  short 
supply,  then  those  families  will  need  to  be  convinced  that  trie 
program  can  provide  them  with  something  very  useiul  before  they 
will  be  willing  to  part  with  such  a  precious  commodity.    To  the 
extent  that  the  program  requires,  or  even  implies  the  importance^ 
of,  both  parents  together,  it  is  likely  to  antagonize  those  for 
whom  work  schedules?  make  such  an  arrangement  impossible.  Such 
an  expectation  would  be  more  apt  to  emanate  from  the  cluster  v 
grouping  than  the  home  visiting  approacn.     Home  visiting  is  also 
more  easily  adapted  to  scheduling  problems  than  is  clustering, 

9  ■  did  •  ' 
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because  it  does  not* need  to  accommodate  the  schedules  of  four  or 
five  families  simultaneously. 

A  second  potentially  negative  consequence  of  the  Family 
Matters  program  for  working  parents  is  psychological:  the 
possible  guilt  created  in  those  parents  who  feel  that  the  program 
expects  them  to  spend  time  with  their  children  which  is  not 
permitted  by  the  current  work  arrangement*    This  danger  is  reduced 
for  the  couples    in  our  sample  by  the  special  effort  many  of  them 
have  been  made  to  'select  work  arrangements  which  permit  one  of 
them  to  be  with  the  child  at  all  times.     I\  the  case  of  single 
mothers,  however,  t$e  danger  is  especially  great.    Again,  the 
capacity  of  program  operations  to  accommodate  the  schedules  of 
working  parents  is  crucial.    One  way  to  be  facilitating  in  that 
regard  has  been  through  provision  of  child  care  arrangements  at  • 
cluster  meetings,  so  those  meetings  can  accept  parents  and 
children  together  rather  than  becoming  another  time  when  the 
parents  must  leave  the  child  in  order  to  participate. 

It  is  apparent  from  our  analyses  that  designing  a  daily 
routine  which  makes  possible  both  satisfying  parenting  and 
employment  outside  the  home  for  both  parents  requires  great  skill 
and  perseverance.     Two  kinds  of  support  might  be  useful  to  such 
parents:    emotional  support  from  understanding  others,  and  good 
ideas  about  how  to  make  the  best  possible  use  of  available 
resources.     Family  Matters  could  be  useful  to  parents,  married 
or  single,  who  are  working  long  hours  outside  the  home,  by 
providing  these  kinds  of  support,  through  either  home  visits  or  . 
neighborhoods  clusters. 
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Personal  Social ^tetworkS 
The  most  dominant  finding  in  Chapter  7  was  that  the1 
network  world^of  single  mottoes  is  sharply  different  from  that 
of  married  women.    For  that  reason,  the  ne works  uf  single  and 
married  mothers  will  be  discussed  separately  in  relation  to  the 
intervention  program.     This  distinction  isinade  in  anticipation 
of  the  final  section  in  this  last  chapter,  which  integrates 
various  threads  from  the  rest  of  the  report  on  behalf  of  under- 
standing how  s-ingle  mothers  will  respond  to  Family  Matters1 
offerings. 

Married  Mothers 

A  quick  review  of  findings  related  to  the  personal  social 
networks  of  married  mothers  yields  the  following  facts:     1)  less 
family  income  is  associated  with  smaller  networks;     2)  a  strong 
ethnic  background  seems  to  compensate  for  low  income,  increasing 
the  size  of  networks  in  poor  families;     3)  kin-folk,  predominate 
in  the  networks  of  married  mothers,  although  this  situation  is 
attenuated  by  increase^rT family  income;     4)  work  outside  the 
home  increases  the  size  of  mothers1  networks  at  every  income 
level;  and  5)  as  the  number  of  neighbors  and  workmates  in  mothers1 
networks  increases,  so  does  frequency  of  contact  with  tfiem. 
Several  aspects  of  these  findings  are  pertinent  to  an  understanding 
of  how  the  Family  Matters  program  might  be  received  by  married 
mothers.    First,  it  is  clear  that  several  features  of  the 
"natural"  society  contribute  to  increases  in  network  size,  especi- 
ally  if  one  is  poor:  embeddedness  in  a  strongly  ethnic  family  and 
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working  outsidi  the  home*     To  the^  extent  that  participation  in 
the  interventionSprogram,  and  especially   in   the  clustering 
portion  of  it,  could  be  expected  to  expai^^grarents^J  social 
reference  groups,  the-se  natural  social  forces  might  compete  with 
the  attraction  of  that  aspect  of  Family  Matters,     The  hypothesis 
is,  then,  that  the  networks  of  married  mothers  fronkstrong  ethnic/ 
backgrounds  and  those  working  outside  the  home  will  be  less 
affected  by  program  participation  than  will  thqse  of  non-ethnic 
housewives*     Second, 'it  appears  that  the  "luxury"  of  maintaining 
a  greater  proportion  of  single-stranded  non-kin  in  the  network 
comes  with  increase  in  family  income.    Therefore  it  seems 
reasonable  to  oredict  that  the  "network-building"  potential 
in  program  participation  will  be  /the  greatest  for  non-ethnic 
middle  income  mothers  who  are  not  employed  outside  the  home. 

There  is  much  more  to  Family  Matters  than  cluster-building, 
with  its  attendent  potential  foj^ffecting  personal/networks . 
The  home  visitor  may  be  particularly  attractive  to  mothers  whose 
capacity  to  sustain  network  relationships  is  already  heavily 
taxed.    Such  a  person  can  provide  many  of  the  assets  without 
the  liabilities  of  a  multi-stranded  network  member,  and  can  be 
flexible  enough  to  accommodate  the  demands  of  tight  schedules 
or  the  particular  expectations  of  different  ethnic  groups.* 

Single  Mothers  ^ 

Like  most  single  mothers  nationwide,  those  in  oiur  sample 
tend  to  be  living  in  or  close  to  poverty.    The  demands  ^associated 
with  running  a  household  and  raising  one  or  more  children  alone 
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are  great.     It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  that  ti*£se 
mothers  have  larger  networks  than  do  married  mothers  at  the  same 
income  level.    The  networks  of  single  mothers  are  also  more  multi- 
stranded  in  their  exchange  patterns  than  those  of  their  married 
counterparts,  and  include  a  much 't^gher  proportion  of  non-kin. 
There  is  some  indication  that  their  view  of  themselves  in  mere 
affected  by  "difficult"  contacts  in  their  networks  than  is  the 
6ase  with  married  mothers,  perhaps  becayse  their  reliance  upon 
network  support  is  more  pronounced. 

Other  things\being  equal,  one  would  expect  the  Family 
Matters  program  to  be  especially  appealing  to  single  parents. 
The  program  provides  a  sympathetic  non-relative  as  home  visitog, 
who  makes  a  few  demands  and  can  provide  a  variety  of  kinds  of 
information  about  children,  parenting  and  community  resources. 
Cluster  groupings  are  availabe  as  a  means  to  meeting  non- 
relatives  in  the  neighborhood,  a  need  heightened  by  the  fact 
that  single  mothers  are  often  living  in  neighborhoods  are 
relatively  new  residents.     In  fact,  other  things  are  not  equal. 
As  we  point  out  at  the  end  of  this  chapter,  a  number  of  constraints 
combine  to  discourage  single  mothers  from  neighboring..    At  the 
same  time,  the  demands  they  face  are  3,  strong  incentive  tc  become 
involved  with  the  program  intone  way  'or  another.     For  that  reason 
we  expect  to  find  that  single  mothers  have  been  the  most  active 
users  of  program  resources  over  time,  and  that  their  children 
have  received  the  most  benefit  from  prog-ram  participation. 
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Mothers  and  Children:     Perceptions  and  Activities 

As  pointed  out  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  intervention 

/* 

by  Family  Matters  workers  is  ai?ned  primarily  at  enhancing  parents' 

<* 

perceptions  of  themselves  and  their  children,  on  the  assumption 
that  that  changes  in  these  attitudes  will  lead  in  turn  to  more 
activities  with  and  on  behalf  of  their  children.    With  this 
central  purpose  in  mind,  it  becomes  obvious  that  prediction  of 
program  impact  depends  on  a  clear  understanding  of  parental 
perceptions  prior  to  introduction  of  the  program.    The  analyses 
and  interpretations. in  Chapters  3  and  U  by  Urie  Bronfenbrenner 
and  Charles  Henderson  a^e  illuminating  in  that  regard .#  While  a 
number  of  the  findings  related  to  single  parents  are  being7 
reserved  for  a  separate  report /It  is  apparent  already /that  those 
mothers  paint  a  more  negative  picture  of  their  children  than  do 
the  married  mothers.     This  exhaustive  series  of  analyses  has  led 
the  authors  to  the  conclusion  that  parent-child  interaction  is 
most  likely  to  produce    desired  results  when  it  occurb  in  a 
context  that  accords  status  and  value  to  the  roles  of  both 
participants.     The  findings  leading  to  this  conclusion  involve 
the  positive  value  placed  on  boys  in  ethnic  families,  and  girls 
in  nonethnic  ones,  ind  the  way  those  positive  perceptions  by 
mothers  are  enhanced  by  positive  work  experiences  outside  the 
home,  especially  if  the  subculture  supports  mothers  in  the  wage- 
earning  role . 

Just  how  the  program  will  affect  perceptions  so  conditioned 
by  ethnicity  and  work  status  is  difficult  to  predict.  Certainly 
program  workers  have  been  unusually  sensitive  to  ethnic  and 
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cultural  variations.    This  has  not,  however;  included  bias  in 
favor  of  children  of  one  sex  or  another,  depending  on  ethnic 
background.    Perhaps,  then,  the  effect  of  support  for  the 
parenting  role  will  be  to  reduce  ethnic  and  working  status 
differences  by  providing  a  lift  f?r  mothers  in  these  niches 
where  less  status  and  value  have  been  previously  available 
to  them. 

v 

The  finding  that  parent-child  activity  leads  to  posi- 
tive perceptions  of  the  child  only  after  that  activity 
reaches  a  critical  level  of  intensity  has  important  rami- 
fications for  program  evaluation.    We  have      had  no  good 
way  to  tell  whether  there  is  a  relationship  between  inten- 
sity of  participation  by  the  parent  in  program  activities  „ 
and  the  intensity  of  activities  with  the  target  child. 
Should  such  a  relationship  exist,  and  assuming  that  a 
higher  level  of  parent-child  activity  and  positive  percep- 
tions of  the  child  lead  to  greater  success  by  the  child  in 
school,  then  it  becomes  important  to  distinguish  high-  from 
lower-intensity  participation  in  the  program  as  we  compare 
program  with  non-program  families  and  examine  changes 
occurring  between  baseline  and  follow-up.     The  data  needed 
to  distinguish  families  hea  ily  involved  in  Family  Matters 
from  those  involved  less  in-ensively  have  been  carefully 
compiled,  and  will  be  prepared  for  analysis  during  the 
fall,  1981. 
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Single  Mothers  y 


A  fundamental  question  for  the  ecology  of  human  development 
is  how  much  the  developing  individual  can  control  the  environment 


within  which  that  development  is  taking  place.  Is  development 
simply  channeled  by  external  forces  beyond  the  control  of  the 


act  as  motivating  forces  which  lead  to  active  manipulation  of 
the    environment^    The  data  in  this  report  suggest  that  the  answer  to 
both  those  questions  is  "yes".     Yes,  socioeconomic  forces ^ channel 
low  income  families  into  a  limited  number  of  low-resource,  low- 
status  neighborhood,  where  they  maintain  personal  networks  of 
limited  size  and  scope  and  raise  their  children  in  an  environment 
benign  at  best,  and  often  hostile.    And  yes,  within  the  constraints  K 
imposed  by  low  income  and  a  ,lack  of  educational  opportunity,  there 
are  signs  that  parents  respond  to  their  own  needs  as  they  perceive 
them  by  actively  molding  the  environment  to  relieve  stress. 
Heather  Weiss  has  described  in  Chapter  5  the  lengths  to^whicA 
parents  in  two-parent  families  will  stretch  in  order  to  maintain 
two  wage-earners  in  the  family  while  at  'the  same  time  caring  for 
their  children?  themselves  in  their  own  homes.    A  still  more 
dramatic  example,  however,  is  provided  by  the  single  mothers  in 
our  sample.    While  analyses  of  the  data  provided  us  by  white,  single 
mothers  has  not  progressed  quite  as  far  as  those  using  data  from 
married  mothers,  what  material  we  have  examined  suggests  that 
mothers  raising  their  children  alone  are  engaged  in  a  continuing 
struggle  to  alter  the  ecologies  surrounding  them  in  ways  that 
meet  their  particular  needs.     Although  forced  by  the  lack  of 


individual?    Or  do  the  needs  perceived  by  the  developing  person 
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resources  to  live  often  in  substandard  housing,  usualiy  in 
neighborhoods  characterized  by  deteriorating  facilities  and  high 
crime  rates,  these  women  maintain  larger  social  networks  than 
their  married  counterparts,  and  ara^more  likely  than  married 
mothers  to  engage  in  network  relationships  which  are  multi- 
functional in  content.     Cut  off  from  the  kin  network  somewhat 
by  the  absence  of  the  fathe"  and^^erhaps ,  by  the  stigma  associated 
with  single  motherhood,  they  compensate  by  maintaining  regular  and 
,  sustained  contact  and  exchange  with  a  relatively  large  set  of  \ 
unrelated  neighbors,  workmates,  and  otner  friends.  Although 
usually  so  poor  that  they  cannot  afford  the  capital  investment 
needed  to  buy  tb^ir  way° into  middle  resource  neighborhoods,  a 
number  of  the  single  mothers  in  our  sample  have  established  their 
^    families  i$  subsidized  niches  within  the  neighborhoods  of  home- 
owning  families/  and  have- busily  tied  themselves  into  informal 
support  networks  already  in  operation  in  those  apartment  complexes. 
This  constant  struggle  to  maintain  a  family  and  raise  a  healthy 
child  in  uncaring  and  even  hostile  ecoromic  and  social  circum- 
stances is  remarkable  for  its  courage  and  tenacity.     The  Family 
Matters  program  was  designed  to  make  this  struggle  a  little  bit 
easier  for  all  participating  families.     Single  mothers  should 
have  found  our  services  particularly  useful.    Whether  friey  in 
fact  did  is  a  story  which  only  they  can  tell.    We  eagerly  await 
their  verdict. 
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APPENDIX  6.1 
THE  SELECTION  PROCESS 
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neighborhood  appendix  i: 
The  selection  process 

Heather  Weiss 

^  From  the  outset,  the  Comparative  Ecology  Project  has  been 

designed  both  to  understand  and  to  effect  some  of  the  ways  in 
which, a  family's  physical  and  social  context  influences.. its 
capacity  to  operate  as  a  child  rearing  system.    One  of  the  key 
contexts,  influencing  the  child  both  directly  and  indirectly, 
is  the  neighborhood.    Therefore,  rather  than  simply  drawing 
a  random  selection  of  300  families  with  three-year-olds,,  the 
Project  chose  to  study  the  effect  of  neighborhood  context  on 
development  by  first  selecting  a  variety  of  types  of  neighborhoods 
and  then  'sampling  families  within  them.    This  design  allows 
the  examination  6f  some  of  the  ways  in  which  the  neighborhood, 
as  both  physical  and  ^social  entity,  influences  the  cnild's  develop- 
ment. V 

/ 

The  field  site  chosen  for  the  study  is  Syracuse,  an  upstate 
*     '  New  York  city  of  approximately  197,000  people.    The  city  has 

ak  decidely  ethnic  flavor,  visually  evident  in  Irish  bars,  Polisa 
clubs,  and  Russian  Orthodox  churches.    It  has  a  long  history 
of  attracting  various  immigrant  groups.    During  the  19th  century, 
Syracuse  was  the  leading  salt-producing  area  in  the  nation  and 
attracted  numerous 'imi^girants  from  Ireland,  Germany,  Italy, 
and  Poland  to  ^ork  in  the  mines.    Throughout  the  second  half 
of  the  19th  century,  and  into  the  twentieth,  these  groups  settled 
in  various  parts  of  the  city.    Currently,  although  "the  homogeneity, 
and  clear  identity  of  these  nationality  neighborhoods  have  been 
Somewhat  dissipated  by  time,  assimilation,  and  the  harrier  to 
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new  imqi grants. .the  areas  persist  and  retain  distinctive  cultural 
characteristics"  (Martin,  Munger,  Bunkheajl,  et  al!,  1961,  page 
25)1    The  1970  U.S.  Census  indicates  that  26. 5, percent  of  the 
total  population  consisted  of  foreign-born  or  first-generation 
Americans.    Over  time,  the  city  proper  has  evolved  from  a  set 
of  independent  and  sometimes  rival  towns  and  villages,  each 
with  its  own  economic  base  (Hall,  Note''  3).    However,  one  set 

4 

of  political  analysts  has  concluded  that  contemporary  Syracuse 
is  a  community  in  which  the  separate  parts  relate  more  to  outside 
extra-community  forces  than  they  do  to  each  other  (Frederickson 
and  O'Leary,   1973).    As  an  urban  research  site,  Syracuse  provides 
a  wide  variety  of  neighborhoods  distinguished  by  a  similarly 
wide  variety  of  factors. 

Jtie  choice  of  particular  neighborhoods  for  the  present 
Study  involved  a  complex  set  of  procedures  begun  in  the  fall 
of  1977.    The  initial  work  addressed  the  question  of  just  what 
constitutes  a  neighborhood.    As  those  who  study  neighborhoods 
almost  universally  recognize,  there  is  no  precise  definition 
of  what  a  neighborhood  is,  although  most  recognize  that  neighbor- 
hoods have  social  as  well  as  geographical  characteristics  (Keller, 
1968,  Hojnacki,  1979).    In  her  extensive  review  of  the  literature 
on  urban  neighborhoods,  Keller  (1968),  for  example,  found  that 
neighborhood  was  an  ambiguous  term,  but  that  the  concept  seemed' 
to  have  some  combination  of  four  elements: 


) 


Essentially,  ...  (neighborhood)  refers  to  distinc- 
tive areas  into  which  larger  spatial  units  may 

be  sub-divided  the  distinctiveness  of  these 

areas  stems  from  different  sources  whose  indepen- 
&  dent  contributions  are  difficult  to  assess: 

geographical  boundaries,  ethnic  or  cultural  charac- 
teristics of  the  inhabitants,  psychological  unity 
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among  people  who  feel  that  they  belong  together 
or  concentrated  use  of  an  area's  facilities  for 
shopping,  leisure,  and  learning  Cpg.  89). 

One  of  the  factors  that  makes  neighborhood  delineation  especially 
problematic  is  that,  frequently,  geographic  and  subjectively 
defined  boundaries  do  not  coincide.    Some  neighborhoods  are 
easily  identified  by  geographic  isolation,  compatible  and  homogeneous 
residents,  or  historical  tradition.    Others  have  few,  if  any, 
such  easily  identifiable  markers.  '  This  has  led  many  whq  study 
n^ighborhoods  to  conclude  that  a  self-definitional  approach 
is  an  important  starting  point,  in  the  process  of  neighborhood 
delineation  (Hojnacki,  1979;  Regnier,  1976).     Simply  put,  "a 
neighborhood  is  what  the  people  who  are  there  say  is  a  neighbor- 
hood" (Berger  and  Neuhaus,  1977,  page  9).    The  Comparative  Ecology 
Project's  neighborhood  selection  strategy  took  6his  subjective 
element  into  account  from  the  outset. 

The  task  of  neighborhood  selection,  as  one  of  its  executors 
noted,  required  a  process  that  balanced  somewhat  conflicting 
interests:  - 

identifying  the  'natural1  or  widely-recognized 
designations  of  distinct  socio-geographic  neighbor- 
hoods, while  at  the  same  time,  meeting  the  scienti- 
fic needs  of  the  project  in  the  course  of "neighbor- 
hood identification  (Hawkins,  Note  4,  p.  4). 

T£e  latter  included  the  need  to  have  an  adequate  demographic 
distribution  of  families >for  statistical  analyses.     (A  detailed 
description  of  the  necessary  distributions  and  their  statistical 
rationale  is  presented  in  Henderson,  Note  5.)  Specifically, 
the  statistical  design  first  required  the  designation  of  neighbor- 
hoods large  enough  to  contain  a  sufficient  number  of  families 
with  three-year-old  children.    According  to  the  research^design, 
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these  families  were  to  be  sampled,  where  possible,  equally  from 
the  groups  defined  by  marital  status*  sex  of  child,  and  race. 
Therefore,  a  simultaneous  and  two-fold  procedure  was  used  to 
selectji^ighborhoods;  it  involved  the  analysis  of  census  and 
other  data,  and  the  collection  and  analysis  of  field  data  through 
systematic  neighborhood  observations.  ,  \ 

One  of  the  Projects  chief  souces  of  information  about 
Syracuse  neighborhoods  was  the  1970  U.S.  Census.    A  number  of 
census  tract  figures  were  important  in  neighborhood  definition 
and  selection,  including:    median  income,  mban  .income,  percentages- 
of  families  with  incomes  at  various  levels  above  and  below  poverty 
standard,  percentage  of  Black  families,  number  and  percentage 
of  female  heads  of  household  with  children  under  18,  automobile 
available  per  household,  percentage  of  foreign-born,  median 
years  of  school  for* residents  over  25,  occupational  characteristics 
and  unemployment  percentages,  average  rent  and  the  mean  poverty 
value  of  households  in  each  tract.    This  information  was  plotted  ^ 
onto  city  maps  by  census  tracts  and,  later,  by  designated  neighbor- 
hoods.   The  above  combination  of  census  data  provided  information 
in  three  realms  useful  for  the  selection  of  project  neighborhoods: 
the  availatfility  of  economic  resour&es  and  racial  and  ethnic 
composition.    Areas  were  then  designated  by  socio-economic  (low, 
moderate,  middle,  middle-upper,  upper-middle),  racial  (Black, 
white,  racially  mixed),  and  ethriic  (ethnic,  non-ethnic)  status. 

The  census  data,  however,  had  two  drawbacks.    First,  by 
1978,  the  data  were  verging  an  obsolescence,  particularly  with 
regard  to  neighborhood  racial  composition.    Therefore,  census 
data  on  race  was  supplemented  by  the  informed  judgments  of  Syracuse- 
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based  staff  member?  and  knowledgeable  community  professionals, 
including  people  from  the  local  community  planning  agency. 
The  second  drawback  of  the  census  data  was  that  in  the  wider 
county,  as  opposed  to  the  city  areas,  the  census  tracts  were 
not  a  reasonable  approximation  of  the  neighborhoods,  so  it  was 
necessary  to  rely  on  other  sources  for  county  data.  Consequently, 
the  Project  consulted  more  recent  sources  of  information  which 
had  been  collected  by  the  Syracuse-Onondaga  Community  Planning 
Agency,  particularly  in  the  areas  of  income  and  tfbusing  conditions 
(Hawkins,  Note  4).    All  of  this  information  enabled  the  staff 
to  plot  the  socio-economic,  racial,  and  ethnic  Characteristics 
of  the  city  and  county  by  census  tract.  I 

Meanwhile,  a  team  of  observers  was  in  the  field  beginning 
observational  assessments,  based  on  some  of  the  initial  census 
delineations.    In  reviewing  the  selection  pr^ess  after  it  was 
completed,  one  staff  member  wrote  that  when  the  census  and *obser- 
vational  assessments  "are  undertaken  in  a  staggered  but  simultaneous 
procedure  (with  some  document  data  collection  ^receding  the 
observations,  to  help  focus  and  guide  the  latter),  volunteers 
(are)  most  helpful  in  validating  or  building  neighborhood  boundaries 
and  socio-geographical  profiles  of  each  area." 

The  volunteers,  primarily  young  mothers,  donated  their 
time,  knowledge  of  mothering,  and  street-sense  of  the  city  and 
county  to  conduct  an  extensive  series  of  observations.  During 
the  fall  of  1977,  they  walked  and  drove  around,  "charting  tentative 
boundaries,  noting  physical  landmarks  and  constructing  boundaries 
and  important  centers  of  activity"  (Note  4,  p.  13) #    They  also 
talked  with  shop  owners  and  residents.     In  order  to  record  data, 
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a  special  Neighborhood  Characteristics  Observation  Form  was 
designed.     It  included  a  map  demaHating  local  sctibol,  street, 
and  natural  boundaries,  important  physical  features,  and  space 
to  describe  the  characteristics  of  peoplfe  observed.    The  observa- 
tional data  proved  to  be  an  important  supplement  to  the  census 
and  planning  agency  information,-  in  several  cases;  the  observational 
evidence  pointed  to  boundaries  drawn  inappropriately  *  (Note  4, 
p.   14).     A  large  number  of  the  eventual  neighborhood  candidates 
in  the  city  were  identified  through  this  observational  procedure. 

As^  neighborhood  candidates  began  to  emerge,  the  issue  of 
balancing  "natural"  neighbox^heod  boundaries  and  of  obtaining 
varied  neighborhoods  with  enough  families  with  the  characteristics 
specified  in  the  research  design  was  resolved.     The  selection 
team  decided  to  focus  the  next  series  of  observations  on  city 
and  county  elementary  schools  as  ,the  "focal  points  around  which 
we  would  most  likely  find  the  highest  concentration  of  families 
with  young  children"  (Note  4,  p.   14).     Project  staff  analyzers 
argued  that  while  most  families  might  not  describe  their  neighbor- 
hood as  the  two-  or  three-mile  perimeter  around  a  given  school, 
this  area  would  be  likely  to  yield  a  sufficient  number  of  appropriate 
families.    The  school-based  strategy  was  also  seen  as  taking 
into  account  an  important  local  ecological  influence  —  the 
school  and  its  associated  support  services  (Note  4,  p.  15). 
Consequently,  during  the  spring  of  1978,  a  second  phase  of  field 
research  began.     "The  basic  strategy  here  yjs  to  plot  every 
neighborhood  school  in  the  city  and  inspect  and  identify  it 
as,  or  as  not,  an  appropriate  study  neighborhood  area"  (Note 
4,  p.   15).     Some  of  the  resulting  neighborhoods  were  roughly 
identical  to  census  tracts;  some  were  r\ot. 


In  this  fashion,  the  "team  attempted  to  combine  the  "natural" 
criteria  and  those  required  by  the  research  design  to  designate 
neighborhood  candidates.    The  result  was  thirty-two  potential 
city  neighborhoods  and  twenty-six  potential  county  neighborhoods ♦ 
The  next  part  of  the  process  required  careful  checking  and  categori 
zation  of  these  areas  according  to  their  socio-economic,  racial, 
and  ethnic  characteristics,  and  the  selection  of  neighborhoods 
which  could  be  matched  for  purposes  of  the  program-control  evalua  - 
tion  design. 

In  the  spring  of  1978,  the  results  of  the  selection  team's 
work  and  the  statistical  sampling  needs  of  the  Cornell  staff 


was  clear  from  both  points  of  view  that  race,  ethnicity,  and 
socio-economic  status  were  key  factors,  and  that  they  were  combined 
in  var^oifs  ways  in  Syracuse  neighborhoods.     Ethnic  considerations, 
for  example,  were  very  important  in  several  of  the  city's  moderate- 
and  middle-income  areas,  Jju^in  other  neighborhoods  ethnicity 
was  less  of  a  factor  due  to  the  heterogeneity  of  '„he  population. 
Once  a  table  showing  distributions  of  race,  ethnicity,  and  socio- 
economic status  by  neighborhood  had  been /"completed,  the  selection 
team  and  the  Cornell  staff  made  several  decisions  about  the 
final  selection *pf  neighborhoods  from  the  list  of  58  candidates: 

1.      To  select  neighborhoods  grouped  by  combinations  of 


income  (low,  moderate,  middle),  location  (city,  suburban) 
ethnicity  (ethnic  white  or  non-ethnic  white)  and  race 
(Black,  white,  racially  mixed). 

Not  to  have  a  balance  of  city  and  county  neighborhoods, 
which  would  reflect  the  actual  population  distribution 
but  rather,  to  forego  representativeness  and  to  focus 
I>rimarily  on  city  middle-  and  lower-income  areas. 


about  neighborhood  selection.  It 


3«      Not  to  have  contiguous  neighborhoods  in  order  to  lessen 
^  the  possibility  of  contamination  of  £he  control  group 

by  adjacent  program  groups.  * 

4.  To  maintain  randomness  in  the  selection  of  the  final 
neighborhoods,  the  names  of  all  the  potential  neighbor- 
hoods were  put  into  a  hat,  and  all  those  which  fell 
alone,  in  pairs  or  in  threes  in  their  cells,  automatically 
qualified.     (The  remainder  were  determined  by  the 

order  of  ths  draw.)  c 

5.  To  follow  the  lead  of  the  project's  Swedish  colle-agues 
and  draw  neighborhoods  in  such  a  way  that  they  were 
likely  to  produce  about  twice  as  many  families  as 
needed.    "This  feature  tends  to  make  each  project 
neighborhood  larger  than  that  which  most  parents  in 
these  areas  would  identify  as  fmy  neighborhood'  11 
(Note  4,  p. 2). 

After  the  10  program  and  control  neighborhoods  were  selected, 
♦ 

% 

the  search  for  families  within  them  with  threo-year-o] d  children 
began.    This  part  of  the  effort  began  with  a  hand  search  of 
census  and  birth  records  to  identify  the  total  pool  of  eligible 
families  from  which  project  participants  would  be  drawn.  After 
the  search  of  the  records  was  complete  and  the*  staff  attempted 
to  locate  the  families,  however,  less  than  half  of  the  families 
could  be  located  living  at  addresses  feiven  in  the  records. 
j       The  staff  as  a  result  had  to  conduct  a  door-to-door  su  vey  in 
each  of  the  18  neighborhoods  in  order  to  locate  the  entire  pool 
of  eligible  families.    The  staff  also  conducted  an  extensive 
inquiry  withvthe  school  system,  day  care  centers,  and  private 

and  public  child  welfare  agencies  to  insure  that  the  entire 

v 

pool  of  neighborhood  three-year-olds  had  been  located.  After 
each  neighborhood  pool  was  complete,  a  stratified  random  sampling 
technique  was  employed  to  draw  approximately  16  families  for 
each  of  the  18  neighborhoods  yielding *an  eventual  sample  of 
276  Project  families.    Within  neighborhoods,  the  stratification 
factors  were  race,  maternal  marital  status,  and  sex  of  child. 
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Individual  family  income  was  not  a  stratification  factor.  The 
Project  decided  to  focus  on  neighborhoods  with  primarily  middle- 
to  lower-income  families,  there  are,  however,  some  higher-income 
families  in  the  sample.    This  simply  reflects  the  fact  that 
higher-income  families  sometimes  live  in  middle-  to  moderate- 
income  neighborhoods.     In  order  to  have  a  sufficient  sample 
of  Black  and  single-parentfamilies  for-  analysis,  these  two 
groups  were  over-sampled.    Some  neighborhoods,  as  initially 
.  drawn,  simply  did  not  contain  the  necessary  distribution  of 
families  for  the  research  design.     Consequently,  later  redrawing 
of  some  neighborhood  boundaries  was  necessary.     In  the  LBJ  neighbor- 
hood, for  example,  the  boundaries  were  redrawn  to  include  a 
white  single  mother.    Map  A  (at  the  end  of  this  appendix)  shows 
the  way  in  which  the  ten  program  and  eight  control  neighborhoods 
were  distributed  in  and  around  the  city  of  Syracuse.  Table 
1  below  shows  how  different  types  of  families  are  distributed 
4within  and  across  18  neighborhoods.    The  empty  cells  on  the 
table  illustrate  two  things  about  the  intersection  between  the 
ecological  realities  of  Syracuse  and  the  demands  of  the  research 
design.    First,  some  neighborhood  types  are  so  infrequent  that 
the  Project  could  locate  only  one  of  them;  Westcott-Thornden , 
a  middle-income,  urban,  racially  mixed  neighborhood,  and  Salt 
Springs,  a  middle-income,  urban,  Black  neighborhood  are  cases 
in  point.    They  are  the  only  representatives  of  their  respective 
types  in  the  Syracuse  area.    Therefore,  as  program  neighborhoods, 
they  do  not  have  perfectly  matched  controls.    The  empty  cell 
on  the  table  secondly  show  that  within  neighborhoods,  it  was 
sometimes  impossible  to  find  enough  families  with  three-year-olds 
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to  fit  all  the  stratifying  criteria  for  sample  selection.  In 
some  cases,  the  reasons  are  self-evident:    Eastwood-North,  for 
example,  is  labeled  a  moderate-  income,  ethnic  white,  city  neighbor 
hood  and,  as  such,  one  would  not  expect  many  Black  families 
for  the  Black  cells  in  the  design,    in  other  cases  there  are 
empty  cells  by  chance;     the  lac#  of  single-parent  families  with 
three-year-old  girls  in  Tipperary  Hill  is  an  example.  These 
empty  cells  do  raise  issues  for  statistical  analyses.    But  as 
the  Project  statistician  has  pointed  out,  while  sample  distribution 
challenges  the  limits  of  known  methodology,  thore  are  vjays  of 
dealing  with  the  difficulties  (Henderson,  Note  5*  pp.  11J1.6). 
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Appendix  6.2 
neighborhood  profiles 


* 

These  profiles  of  the  Project's  program  neighborhoods  were  devel- 
oped by  Heather  Weiss  with  the  assistance  of  Betsy  Edinger.  Once 
the  format  was  arranged,  the  observations  and  analyses  of  the  neigh- 
borhoods were  conducted  by  Artis  Lee,  Betsy  Edinger  and  Maggie 
Baker .    Demographic  data  and  social  networks  material  were  compiled 
by  Nancy  Burston,  Ann  Bell,  and  Heather  Weiss.    Substantial  editorial 
assistance  was  provided  by  Ann  Pitkin*    The  help  of  the  above  is 
very  much  appreciated* 
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LB  J: 

\ NEIGHBORHOOD  PROFILE 

Betsy  Edinger 
Ann  Pitkin 
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KEY:  LBJ 

!.  Northern  Boundary:  James  Street 
2.  Sedgewich  Area:  wealthy  residential 
3*  downtown 

4.  offices 

5.  television  studios 
6*.  apartment  buildings 

7.  private  nursing  home 

8.  motels 

9.  point  of  LBJ  triangle  closest  to  downtown:  location  of  an  old 
apartment  house 

10.  Southern  Boundary:  Burnet  Avenue 
II;  bars  i 

12.  warehouses 
13*  auto  service 

14.  supply  storeXfauto  and  other  small  businesses) 

15.  vacant  lots  \ 

16.  interstate  690/ 

17.  discount  houses 

18.  milk  processing  plant  (Darileo) 

19.  small  family  restaurants 

20.  the  Villa 

21.  pockets  of  housing 

22.  Lodi  Street 

23.  Oak  Street 

24.  Eastern  Bounary:  N.  Beech  St. 

25.  Lincoln  Park 

26.  a)  Dr.  Weeks  Elementary  School 
b)  Dr.  Weeks  playground 

27.  a)  Clinton  Elementary  School 
b)  Clinton  Park 

28.  Hawiey  Avenue 
29vsrnall  grocery  stores 

30.  gas  stations 

31.  housing  that  is  in  better  condition  than  the  norm 

32.  Schiller  -  Wadsworth  Park 

33.  St.  Joseph's  Hospital 

34.  University-Hospital  Area  (3  hospitals) 

35.  NEHDA 

36.  Baptist  Chyrch 

37.  Episcopalian  Church 

38.  Catholic  Church 

39.  Church  of  the  Living  Word  < 

40.  drugstore 

41.  laundromat  I 

42.  small  storefront  businesses  located  along  Hawiey  Ave.,  including:  a  vacuum  sales 
and  service  shop,  a  rug  &  tile  store;  and  a  small  gymnasium 

43.  bookstore  known  for  "adult  literature" 

44.  Shop  City  Mall 

45.  Chicago  Market  grocery  store  and  shopping  mall 

46.  Caroma's 

47.  sea  ford  store 
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!  LB3 

Neighborhoood  Profile  * 
Direct  Observations 

Boundaries 

The  boundaries  of  the  Lodi,  Burnet,  James  neighborhood  basically  form  a  triangle. 
James  Street1,  the  northern  boundary  is  a  major  artery  to  the  downtown  area  and  is 
part  of  a  local  truck"  route  that  passes  through  the  city.  The  northeastern  edge  of  the 
neighborhood  borders  on  one  of  the  wealthiest  residential  areas2  in  the  city  of  Syracuse. 
Travelling  toward  downtown3  on  James,  the  street  quickly  changes  in  character  from 
residential  to  commerical. .  On  both  sides  of  the  street  are  buildings  that  house  office 
space  for  insurance  companies,  banks,  realty  companies,  and  law  firms.  Two  television- 
studios5  are  also  located  along  this  stretch.  People  in  this  area  live  either  in  one  of 
the  high-rise  apartment  buildings  or  in  the  private  nursing  home  .  Two  better  quality 
hotels  are  located  here  as  well.  All  of  these  businesses  and  living  areas  are  in  very 
good  condition;  lawns  are  landscaped  and  well  manicured. 

where  James  Street  meets  Burnet  Avenue9,  the  neighborhood  boundary  forms  one 

of  its  three  points?  this  one  is  closest  to  the  downtown  area.  Here,  an  old  apartment 

house  stands  where  man)-  single,  older  men  live  either  on  public  assistance  or  very  low 

incomes.  It  is  much  more  characteristic  of  the  neighborhood  as  a  whole  than  are  the 

offices  and  other  ljving  areas  along  James  Street. 
10 

Burnet  Avenue    ,  the  southern  boundary,  is  also  a  heavily-travelled,  commercial 

street.  The  businesses  here  at-    i  a  different  nature  from  those  on  James  Street  and 

the  road  is  much  narrower  and      oorer  condition.  Numerous  bars1 1  are  intermixed 

with  warehouses12,  auto  service13  and  supply  stores1^,  and  occasional  vacant  lots15 

from  which  an  interstate  overpass16  is  clearly  visible.  Discount  houses17,  parking  lots, 

a*nd  a  large  milk  processing  plant18  contribute  to  this  commercial  atmosphere.  A  few 

small  family  restaurants19  and  "The  Villa,"20  one  of  the  city's  finer  Italian  restaurants 

are  mixed  in  with  the  other  businesses.  Occasionally,  there  small  pockets  of  deteriorating 
21 

houses   .  Most  of  these  houses  are  close  to  the  road,  thus  limiting  the  size  of  the  front 

PDir*2"1*8  B°yd>  Liz  Kelly,  and  Mary  Maples  all  played  an  important  part  in  the 
preparation  of  this  profile.  j  <£g3 


yards.  Behind  these  houses  are  parking  lots,  foundations  of  once  standing  buildings, 

old  barrels,  and  abandoned  trucks,  giving  the  area  the  appearance  of  an  unused  wasteland. 

Occupancy  is  primarily  indicated  by  Beware  of  Dog  and  No  Trespassing  signs. 

22 

The  eastern  side  of  the  triangle  was  originally  Lcsji  Street    which  was  extended 
23 

to  Oak  Street    .  But,  unable  to  find  enough  families  with  young  children  for  our  sample, 
we  extended  the  boundary  further  to  N.  Beech  Street2**.  This  is  a  residential  side  street 
similar  in  appearance  to  the  less  travelled  streets  within  the  LB  J  tr  jangle.  One  of  the 
houses  has  a  small  upholstery  business  behind  it,  but  there  are  no  other  signs  of  commercial 
activity.  Families  living  between  Beech  and  Oak  streets  appear  to  be  living  under  the 
same  economic  and  housing  conditions  as  the  rest  of  the  neighborhood;  and  the  children 
attend  the  same  schools.  However,  there  are  some  important  differences.  None  of 


these  streets  run  directly  through  to  James  Street,  so  that  they  have  less  traffic  than 


25 

many  other  streets  in  the  neighborhood.  People  living  here  have  access  to  Lincoln  Park  , 
the  largest  recreational  area  in  the  neighborhood,  without  having  to  cross  any  major 
streets.  Finally,  children  do  not  have  to  cross  busy  streets  to  get  to  the  elementary 
school26a  ortto  the  playground26*3  beside  it. 


Internal  BoQfidaries 


There  are  no  apparent  internal  boundaries  that  demarcate  changes  in  type  or  ccT 
of  housing,  but  most  of  the  streets  that  run  through  the  neighborhood  carry  a  lot  of 
traffic  and  restrict  the  mobility  of  many  residents,  especially  young  children.  (Respondents 
defined  their  neighborhood  in  very  different  ways,  often  giving  the  street  they  lived 
on  as  the  only  boundary.  No  one  could  give  the  neighborhood  a  specific  name,  and  people 

trequently  complained  of  feeling  isolated.) 

22  23 
Oak    and  Lodi  Streets  ^e  the  most  heavily  travelled  of  the  streets  going  through 

the  neighborhood.  Both  have  mcjre  businesses  than  the  other  streets  and  traffic  is  faster 

moving  because  of  fewer  stop  si^js.  On  Lodi  Street,  the  abandoned  Clinton  Elementary27a 


School  stands.  Its  small  playKOuncr/p  is  the  only  recreational  area  readily  available 
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to  people  Uving  within  the  original  bmtagaries  of  the  LBJ  triangle.  To  get  to  other  recreational 
areas  one  has  to  cross  a  major  street.  Sinck  the  playground  at  Dr.  Weeks  Elementary 

School26*5  is  located  on  the  eastern  side  of/Oak  Street,  people  living  between  Oak  and 
Lodi  Streets  are  separated  from  every  playground  in  the  area. 

All  of  the  streets  running  between  Burnet,  James,     and  Hawley  Avenue28  are 
^hazardous  to  young  cruIHrSn  because  they  are  so  busy.  Stop  signs  slow  the  cars,  but 
frequently  they  fail  to  make  a  complete  stop  before  proceeding  through  an  intersection. 
More  bars11,  small  grocery  stores29;  and  gas  stations30  are  found  along  these  streets. 

One  family  in  our  sample  lived  on  Butternut  Street31,  several  blocks  north  of  James 
Street.  Although  the  housing  and  economic  situation  of  this  single-parent  family  is 
comparable  to  that  of  people  living  in  the  LBJ  neighborhood,  this  is  a  totally  different 
section.  This  family  has  access  to  different  stores  and  services,  and  the  elementary 
school  is  not  within  walking  distance.  This  family,  living  closer  to  the  heart  of  a  predominantly 
Italian  district,  has  contact  with  different  people  from  those  who  live  in  the  LBJ  neighborhood. 

Residential  Areas 

Most  of  the  houses  in  this  area  look  as  if  they  hpd  been  built  some  time  ago,  and 
a  variety  of  styles  and  types  of. houses  can  be  seen  on  every  street.  The  oldest  houses 
are  large  and  have  distinctive  ornamentation,  such  as  hand  carved  doors  or  porches  with 
unusual  trimming.  Frequently,  these  houses  have  been  divided  into  apartments.  Smaller, 

one  family  houses  have  been  built  between  the  larger  ones,  resulting  in  a  much  smaller 

i 

space  between  houses  than  there  was  originally.  This  variation  in  style  can  be  seen 

on  every  street.  There  are  occasional  old  apartment  buildings.  Most  streets  in  the  neighborhood 

have  some  sort  of  business  included  among  the.  houses.  Businesses  of  one  :ort  or  another 

are  dispersed  throughout  this  neighborhood  so  that  even  residential  streets  include  at 

least  one  commercial  address. 

Generally,  the  houses  are  in  poor  condition,  needing  paint  and  structural  repairs. 
Sections  of  many  houses  are  sagging  badly.  On  some  shingles,  similar  to  those  used 

f 
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for  *oofing,  cover  the  original  wooden  facade.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  houses  without 

siding.  Very  few  homes  in  this  area  have  storm  windows.  Many  windows  are  boarded 

up  or  covered  with  plastic.  A  fe,w  people  have  taped  cardboard  over  holes  in  their  windows. 

There  are  some  vacant  and  boarded  up  houses  in  the  neighborhood,  and  several  show 
signs  of  recent  fires,  but  fhere  is  no  apparent  pattern  in  the  location  of  these  burned 
houses.  For  the  most  p<  M  houses  are  occupied  no  matter  what  condition  they  are  in. 
There  are  occasional  For  Rant  and  For  Sale  signs,  but  nothing  to  indicate  that  people 
are  moving  from  the  neighborhood  in  any  great  number. 

Even  though  most  of  the  housing  is  in  poor  condition,  there  are  some  exceptions. 

The  area  closest  to  downtown  is  in  the  process  of  being  restored.  Those  houses  that 

have  already  been  re^ored  seem  to  be  in  perfect  condition.  A  few  single  family  homes 
31 

near  Lincoln  Park    ,  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  neighborhood,  are  in  very  good  condition. 
These  places  often  have  more  yard  space  and  are  better  kept  than  most  of  the  other 
^  houses.  On  some  of  the  other  streets,  one  or  two  houses  are  ou^.anding  because  they 

are  so  well-maintained. 

A  typical  front  yard  in  this  neighborhood  is  small.  Backyards  oftfen  adjoin,  creating 
a  large  area  where  the  back^of  houses  on  the  next  block  could  be  seen.  Attempts  at 
fencing  off  private  lots  are jerratic  and  are  usually  made  with  a  variety  of  obstacles 
and  fences.  Weeds  are  the  most  common  type  of  vegetation,  although  there  are  also 
occasional  apple  trees  which  form  small  orchards.  However,  the  general  effect  of  the 
yards  is  that  of  a  wasteland.  Half  -standing  houses,  abandoned  cars,  trucks,  and  appliances 
contribute  to  this  impression.  ) 

Trees  are  planted  along  most  of  the  streets.  Considering  their  variety  and  age, 
they  may  have  been  planted  by  some  of  the  original  owners.  Occasionally,  there  are 
short  rows  of  younger  trees;  these  are  probably"  replacements  for  the  elms  that  died 
in  the  city  several  years  ago. 

The  only  signs  in  the  neighborhood  posted  by  the  residents  are  No  Trespassing  and 
Beware  of  Dog  sighs;  there  are  quite  a  number  of  these.  Because  this  observation  w£s 
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conducted  in  December,  I  encountered  Christmas  decorations  on  almost  every  house. 
Most  of  these  were  elaborate  in  design  and  some  people  had  set  up  nativity  scenes  on 
their  front  poaches  or  yards.  (Despite  the  fact  that  some  people  in  the  interviews  expressed 
concern  about  leaving  things  outside,  none  of  these  displays  appeared  to  have  been  touched 
by  vandals.) 

% 

Recreational  Centers  and  Playgrounds 

Several  parks  and  playgrounds  are  within  walking  distance  for  the  people  who  live 
in  this  neighborhood/  However,  many  people  have  to  cross  busy  streets  to  get  to  these 
parks. 

Lincoln  Park     is  the  largest  in  the  neighborhood.  It  is  located  on  top  of  a  hill  from 
which  there  is  a  beautiful  view  of  the  city.  The  park  has  a  pool  and  a  playground,  both 
situated  within  a  large  open  area.  One  could  imagine  this  as  a  perfect  place  for  family 
recreation,  but  many  respondents  complained  that  it  is  overrun  by  teenagers  and  unsafe 
for  little  children  because  of  drag  racing  and  broken  glass.  (I  walked  through  this  park 
at  several  times  of  day.  Despite  frequent  police  patrols,  the  respondents1  claims  were 
accurate.  Late  afternoon  and  early  evenings  were  peak  periods  when  young  people  tended 
to  congregate  and  drag  race.  Alcohol  was  prevalent,  and  many  teenagers  were  also 
smoking  marijuana.) 

32 

Schiller-Wadsworth  Park    ,  although  outside  tT  ♦  neighborhood,  is  also  used  by  some 
of  the  residents.  It  is  within  walking  distance  for  most  but  getting  there  involves  crossing 
James  Street.  Schiller- Wadsworth  has  less  Utter  and  seems  to  be  in  better  condit^n 
than  Lincoln  Park.  There  is  also  a  pool  and  playground  area  here,  together  with  a  lot 
of  open  space.  The  same  problem  with  the  teenagers  c  xists,  but  to  a  lesser  degree. 
More  families  tend  to  use  tnis  park  than  Lincoln  Park.  Police  patrol  this  area  frequently. 

The  area  tnat  seems  to  be  used  the  most  by  young  children  is  the  playground  next 
to  Dr.  Weeks  Elementary  School     .  It  has  a  large,  open  field,  and  at  one  end  are  slides 
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and  climbing  apparatus  in  very  good  condition.  The  playground  is  visibie  from  houses 
alongside  the  park.  It  is  fenced  off  from  Oak  Street,  but  is  so  open  and  exposed  that 
trouble  makers  could  easily  be  s  .en. 

On  Lodi  Street  is  a  small  fenced  in  area  known  as  Clinton  Park27b.  Some  of  the 
climbing  apparatus  and  the  small  basketball  courts  are  deteriorating.  Although  I  saw 
some  small  children  here,  there  were  many  more  at  Dr.  Weeks  school. 

The  Hawley  Youth  Organization  (HYO)  is  located  in  the  Dr.  Weeks  elementary  school26a 
complex.  Like  other  sections  of  the  complex,  it  is  in  very  good  condition-  Services 
provided  by  HYO  are  dis-ussed  below. 


Services 

People  living  in  this  neighborhood  have  access  to  a  number  of  hospitals  and  health 
clinics.  Generally,  people  choose  St.  Joseph's  Hospital33,  because  of  easy  access.  The 
University-hospital3**  area  is  also  wuhin  walking  distance,  but  getting  there  .ntails 
crossing  many  busy  streets. 

The  Northeast  Hawley  Development  Association  (NEHDA)35  was  started  by  a  group 
of  people  who  originally  belonged  to  a  larger  organization.  Because  of  certain  political 
differences,  the  HYO  and  NEHDA  split  off  from  this  larger  group.  Respondents  described 
HYO  as  providing  adult  education,  recreation,  daycare  and  counseling  services.  NEHDA 
was  described  as  taking  an  adyocacy  roie  in  the  areas  of  police  protection,  helping  people 
acouire  funds,  and  helping  with  the  actual  work  on  home  improvements.  NEHDA  is 
a  storefront  operation  that  also  helps  people  brir-  down  food  costs  through  cooperative 
buying. 

Several  churces  of  different  denominations  are  located  within  the  neighborhood. 
The  Baptist26,  Episcopalian37,  and  Catholic  churches38  are  well  established  and  seem 
to  be  well  attended.  A  smaller  one,  the  Church  of  the  Living  Word.39  looks  less  prosperous 
and  is  located  behind  a  locked  fence  that  separates  the  church  from  the  commercial 
buildings  on  Burnet  Avenue. 
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Dr.  Weeks  Elementary  School26*  is  centrally  located  and  is  within  walking  distance 
for  all  of  the  people  in  the  neighborhood.  It  is  a  relatively  new  school  and  is  in  very 
good  condition.  It  has  a  pre-K  program  and  provides  parenting  seminars  for  people  in 
the  neighborhood. 


Commerical  Areas  and  Businesses 


Commercial  enterprises  are  concentrated  most  heavily  along  James  Street  and 
Burnet  Avenue,  but  a  variety  of  smaller  businesses  ire  scattered  throughout  the  neighborhood. 
Bars1  S  gas  stations30,  and  corner  stores29  are  the  most  common  among  these.  Located 
in  the  center  of  the  neighborhood  are  a  drug  store *°  and  laundromat*1.  Many  smaller 
businesses^  arWituated  in  old  storefronts  along  Hawley  Avenue.'  There  is  quite  a  variety, 
including:  a  vacuum  sales  and  service  shop,  a  rug  and  tile  store;  and  a  small  gymnasium. 
The  only  bookstore*3  in  the  area  is  known  for  its  wide  selection  of  "adultMiterature. 

Major  shopping  for  food  and  clothes  has  to  b<s  done  outside  the  neighborhood.  Most 
people  travel  several  miles  to  the  Shop  City  Mall**  for  groceries.   The  mall  also  houses 
clothing  stores  and  a  general  discount  store.  The  other  grocery  store  (Chicago  Market)*5 
is  even  closer,  but  few  people  mentioned  that  they  used  this  one.  Downtown3,  which 
is  easily  accessible,  provides  a  variety  of  stores  where  people  from  this  neighborhood 
can  shop. 

Two  reputable  Italian  restaurants,  (The  Villa20  and  Caroma's*6)  a  pizza  parlor19, 
and  a  seafood  store*7  are  located  in  the  neighborhood.  Ther?  are  also  several  small 
restaurants19  located  in  storefronts  built  into  homes.  The  two  Italian  restaurants  are 
often  frequented  by  outsiders,  while  the  smaller  ones  are  more  apt  to  serve  people  from 
the  neighborhood. 


People 

This  neighborhood  was  quite  active  at  ail  times  of  the  day  and  into  the  night*  The 
people  I  saw  were  mostly  white.  Many  people  of  different  ages  entered  and  left  their 
homes  and  walked  along  the  streets.  Some  older  Black  men  were  seen  near  the  Burnet-James 
intersection  and,  occasionally,  small  groups  of  Black  teenegers  walked  through  the  neighborhood 
The  largest  concentration  of  Blacks  was  seen  at  the  local  elementary  school,  when  teachers 
brought  their  classes  out  to  the  playground  for  recess. 

During  business  hours,  many  people  were  visible  in  the  commercial  areas.  An  entrance 
to  one  of  the  discount  houses  along  Burnet  Avenue  needed  a  policeman  to  direct  traffic. 
Deliveries  were  being  made  to  the  many  stores  along  these  streets.  At  night,  activity 
centered  around  the  bars,  although  there  were  small  groups  of  people  (usually  couples, 
or  groups  of  men)  walking  along  many  of  the  streets. 

Policemen  frequently  patrolled  the  neighborhood,  getting  out  of  their  cars  from 
time  to  time  and  having  conversations  with  people.  The  mailman  seemed  to  be  well 
known  here,  and  he  often  stopped  to  exchange  a  few  v^ords  with  people  as  he  passed. 
(One  man  exclaimed  from  across  the  street,  "It's  narder  to  move  around  in  this  weather 
than  it  was  25  years  ago,  eh?") 

Groups  of  teenagers  tended  to  hang  around  the  various  corner  stores  or  in  the  parks, 
often  commenting  as  single  women  passed  by. 
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LB3;  Demographic  Profile  of  Project  Families* 
The  Neighborhood  survey  characterized  LB3  as  a  low-income,  city  neighborhood 
with  a  population  that  included  both  Black  and  white  families.  The  families  in  our  sample, 
however,  are  all  white  with  the  exception  of  one  Black  single  mother.  The  majority 
of  the  families  are  low-income;  in  fact,  twelve  of  sixteen  have  yearly  incomes  below 
$9,999  and  seven  subsist  primarily  on  welfare  support.  There  seems  to  be  racial  tension 
in  the  area  and  it  is  a  part  of  Syracuse  which  some  Black  people  feel  is  unsafe  for  them. 

The  families  in  our  sample  in  this  neighborhood  are  predominantly  single  parents;  ^ 
there  are  ten  single-parent  families  and  six  two-parent  families.  The  low  rents  of  area 
apartments  may  be  one  of  the  fators  that  draws  single  parents. 

The  majority  of  the  mothers  (12)  are  under  thirty,  although  the  6  married  women 
(and  their  husbands)  are,  on  the  average,  older.  Thr^e  of  the  married  couples  are  in 
the  very  late  thirties  and  forties.  Ten  of  the  families  have  three  or  more  children. 
The  single  mothers  have  considerably  more  education  than  the  married  ones.  The  average 
educational  level  of  the  five  married  women  who  provided  educational  information  is 
8.6  years.  The  single  mothers  average  11.6  years  and  seven  of  the  ten  have  high  school 
degrees.  The  six  married  fathers  average  9.8  years  of  educative  had  completed 
high  school.  The  majority  of  the  families  are  Protestants  or  Colics;  three  families 
report  no  religious  affiliation  and  one  is  Fundamentalist.  The  mothers'  ethnic  identifications, 
in  order  of  descending  frequency,  include  American-white,  West  European,  Italian,  Irish, 
English,  and  Afro-American.  These  statistics  suggest  that  there  are  important  differences 
between  the  single  and  married  residents  and  that  LBJ  is  a  neighborhood  characterized 
by  diversity. 

The  differences  in  the  situation  of  the  one  and  two-parent  families  and  aspects 
of  the-neighborhood's  character  are  pointed  up  by  the  information  on  home  ownership 
and  residential  mobility.  Only  three  of  the  families,  all  two-parent,  own  their  homes. 
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The  six  r^arried  couples  have  Jived  in  LB3  an  average  of  1?  years,  while  eight  b^the 
ten  single  parents  have  lived  *or  tw0  years  or  less.  The  mobility  of  the  single 
parents  is  further  indicated  by  the  fact  that  they  report  an  average  of  3.9  moves,  rarely 
one  move  a  year  in  the^past  four  years.  Seven  of  the  nine  families  who  do  not  own  cars 
and  eight  of  the  nine  welfare  recipients  are  single  parents.  These  statisticslfcggest 
an  environment  in  which  poor  and  transient  single  parents  live  in  apartments  amidst 
a  few  two-parent  homeowners  who  are  Sofffewhat  better  off. 

The  data  on  family  income  show  that  the  majority  of  the  families  are  poor.  Seven 
of  the  families,  including  three  married  couples,  are  trying  to  support  three  or  more 
children  on  less  than  $10,000  a  year.  As  stated,  seven  of  the  families  receive  their  primary 
financial  support  from  welfare.  All  six  fathers  are  emgi6yed  in  blue  collar  jobs  with 
the  exception  of  one  white  collar  worker.  Three  work  cer  40  hours  a  week.  Six  mothers 
work  and  are  split  between  part  and  full-time  employment.  Two  of  the  single  mothers 
are  employed  full-time  and  their  earnings  are  the  primary  source  of  support  for  their 
families.  One  husband  and  wife,  each  working  at  two  bluejcoll^i^ol^  and  between  them 
putting  in  163  hours  a  week,  earn  slightly  less  than  $20,000  a  year. 

The  picture  that  emerges  from  these  figures  is  mainly  that  of  a  group  of  white 
families  with  few  resources*  few  own  homes  or  cars  and  most  are  struggling  to  survive 
with  below  poverty  level  incomes, 

The  social  network  material  collected  from  the  J-B3  mothers  shows  that  in  comparison 
with  the  other  nine  program  neighborhoods  these  mothers  repeat  close  to  the  lowest 
average  number  of  neighbors  in  their  networks.  However,  when  one  examines  the  LBJ 
mothers1  reports  on  their  contacts  with  neighbors  for  practical,  financial,  and  emotional 
support,  the  comparative  averages  show  that  neighbors  are  more  important  for/rfiese 
things  in  LB  J  than  they  are  in  many  of  the  other  neighborhoods.  LB  J  ranks /ourth  in 
terms  of  average  number  of  neighbors  who  are  also  part  of  the  ^ima^yT^twork^^ 
suggests  a  pattern  such  that  in  comparison  to  the  other  prografnlieighborhcKidvlB3 
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mothers  have  fewer  neighbors  iivtijeir  networks  but  report  more  exchanges  wi^ft  those 
neighbors  they  do  consider  important  for  various  forms  of  support. 
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Respondents'  Perceptions 
*  In  this  neighborhood  that  we  have  defined  as  "LB3"  (from  the  triangle  formed  by 
Lodi,  Burnet,  and  James  streets),  we  find  people  of  differing  religions,  ages,  marital 
status,  and  ethnic  backgrounds.  Although  social  service  workers  call  this  area  the  "golden 
triangle"  because  of  the  number  of  welfare  and  child  abuse  cases,  none  of  the  residents 
surveyed  defined  the  neighborhood  by  these  boundaries  or  gave  it  a  specific  name.  Formal 
ratings  of  the  neighborhood  ranged  from  positive  to  negative  extremes,  but  ratings  did 
not «  »m  to  be  related  to  length  of  residence  or  home  ownership.  Peoples"  ideas  about 
their  neighborhood  were  generalized  from  experiences  with  immediate  neighbors  and 
circumstances  and  attitudes  about  people  of  differing  race  and  age  had  a  big  effect 
on  perceptions  of  the  neighborhood.  The  only  consensus  from  the  respondents  about 
the  people  who  lived  here  was  that  there  was  a  prevalence  of  alcoholics  and  "punky" 
teenagers. 

In  the  physical  environment  of  LBJ,  two  distinct  trends  are  evident.  On  the  one 
hand,  there  are  restoration  projects  and  an  effort  toward  renewal  of  an  old,  historic 
neighborhood.  On  the  other  hand,  thece  is  an  increasing  number  of  boarded  up  and  abandoned 
houses.  St.cral  services  and  organizations  sre  trying  hard  to  move  this^neighborhood 
in  a  positive  direction.  ^ 

The  center  of  the  most  influential  of  these  services  is  Dr.  Weeks  Elementary  School. 

t~ 

This  neighborhood  school  goes  beyond  the  normal  scope  of  education,  housing  a  youth 
organization,  holding  a  parenting  seminar,  and  providing  a  pre-K  program,  which  was 
used  more  than  the  other  services.  This  program  was  spoken  of  positively  because  of 
its  location;  it  is  within  walking  distance  for  all  of  the  families.  Because  it  is  housed 
in  the  elementary  school,  older  brothers  and  sisters  could  help  bring  younger  children 
to  and  from  school.  People  were  giaH  that  their  cniidren  didn't  have  to  take  a  bus  at 
such  a  young  age.  Many  parents  felt  that  theirjiarticipatici  in  the  program  provided 
them  with  the  opportunity  to  meet  other  people  in  the  neighborhood. 
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Ail  respondents  were  satisfied  with  the  quality  of  care  their  children  received. 
They  saw  the  pre-K  program  as  giving  their  children  necessary  preparation  for  school 
entry.  It  also  enabled  some  parents  to  work  or  get  things  done  around  the  house  knowing 
that  their  children  were  well  cared  for.   Academic  and  social  preparation  were  not 
the  only  things  parents  felt  their  children  acquired? 

They  teach  her  to  work  with  her  hands...like  how 
.  to  pour  without  spilling,  to  tie  her  shoes,  to  cut 
or  paste...  It's  good  because  it  teaches  her  things 
that  are  important  that  I  just  can't  find  the  time 
to  do  myself.  It  makes  my  job  alot  easier. 

Another  service,  HYO  (Hawley  Youth  Organization)  is  also  located  in  the  school  -r 
complex.  HYO  provides  day  ore  that  is  used  primarily  during  summers  and  after  school  k 
hours  by  working  mothers  in  our  sample.  The  day  care  program  provides  supervised 
play  and  instruction  in  crafts,  as  well  as  some  field  trips.   .  1* 

Several  adults  mentioned  that  they  took  part  in  sewing  classes  offered  at  HYO.  £ 
Both  the  pre-K  and  HYO  programs  were  offered  free  or  on  a  sliding  fee  scale  based 
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on  income. 


The  school  also  offered  a  "Positive  Parenting"  group  that  was  extremely  important  *.  * 

\  * 

to  at  least  one  resident:  v 

..  <  t 

Its  been  a  great  support  to  me  in  helping  to  understand  *"\ 

my  children.  We  can  talk  about  specific  problems  J  

and  everyone  tries  to  help  you.  I've  learned  a 

lot  about  myself  as  a  parent  and  I've  gone  thraugh  *  \ 

some  helpful  changes.  It's  helped  me  to  be  less 
uptight,  because  I've  seen  there  are  solutions  even 

when  it's  hard  to  see  them  by  yourself.  ,  x 

Another  organization  that  had  a  positive  impact  on  residents  was  NEHDA  (Northeast 
Hawley  Development  Organization).  It  is  a  neighborhood  cente-  described  as  providing 
advocacy  for  residents  in  the  areas  of  police  protection,  counseling  and  emotional  support 
services  and  assisting  with  funding  and  work  on  home  repair,  and  buying  food  at  low 
cost  through  a  cooperative.  Two  individuals,  who  were  described  as  "dedicated",  run 
the  operation  from  a  storefront  located  in  the  center  of  the  neighborhood. Various  people 
who  used  this  service  considered  them  close  friends. 
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The  general  feeling  about  health  care  was  positive.  St.  Joseph's  Hospital  houses 
a  health  clinic  and  is  within  walking  distance  for  residents  living  in  the  LB3  neighborhood 
Almost  half  of  the  respondents  used  the  clinic  and  were  very  satisfied  with  the  quality 
of  care.  The  only  complaint  about  the  service  itself  was  made  by  a  woman  who  said 
she  had  "to  wait  hours"  whenever  ahe  went  to  the  clinic.  Expense  was  not  an  issue  for 
routine  care,  but,  several  individuals  who  had  sought  psychiatric  help  had  to  discontinue 
it  after  one  or  two  visits  because  of  the  cost. 

Five  respondents  considered  neighborhood  churches  important  to  their  families. 
One  woman  who  sent  her  children  to  the  Catholic  School  felt  that  it  made  a  big  difference: 
"When  my  daughter  was  going  to  first  communion  classes  you  could  see  the  difference: 
Catholic  School  children,  tney  jusTsat  right  there  and  public  school  kids  were  running 
through  the  pews.  You  can  just  see  the  difference  of...i  call  it  law  and  order." 

Most  oeople  felt  that  they  had  easy  access  to  small  convenience  grocery  stores 
and  to  a  drug  store  in  the  neighborhood.  Typically,  people  remarked,  "bot't  are  really 
high-priced  but  they're  there  if  you  need  something  desperately...that's  good,"  Besides 
convenience,  there  were  other  reasons  why  people  liked  these  stores: 

It's  a  place  that  (my  son)  likes  to  go  on  errands 

with  grandpa  to  pick  up  little  odds  and  ends.  I  / 
give  (my  son)  the  money  and  he'll  pay  for  the  things.  I 
It  teaches  him  about  money  and  he  likes  having  ^  4 

a  little  responsibility." 

A  larger  supermarket  is  located  in  a  shopping  center  miles  from  the  neighborhood 
but  direct  bus  service  is  available.  Opinions  about  the  convenience  of  shopping  there 
were  evenly  divided.  Most  people  with  cars  like  co  shop  there.  Of  those  who  used  the 
bus,  most  praised  the  service,  but  said  that  the  trip  home  was  difficult  because  of  havhg 
to  carry  packages  and  watch  children.  Some  people  resorted  to  using  taxis  for  the  trip 
home,  thus,  increasing  their  shopping  expenses.  Although  the  distance  was  inconvenient 
for  some  people,  one  womdn  was  glad  that  "they  aren't  right  on  top  of  us,  because  of 
all  the  traffic  and  outsiders  they  tend  to  bring  in." 

Access  to  downtown,  either  by  bus  or  on  foot,  made  shopping  for  general  family 
needs  a  lot  easier.  People  who  worked  downtown  enjoyed  the  close  proximity  they  had 
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to  their  jobs*  In  general,  easy  access  to  downtown  was  important  to  most  respondents. 

For  recreation,  respondents  mentioned  two  of  the  city's  parks  (Lincoln  Park  and 
Schillfcr-Wadsworth),  the  playground  at  the  elementary  school,  and  Clinton  Park,  located 
across  the  street  from  asclosed  elementary  school.  Most  people  who  used  these  areas 
were  pleased  with  them  .  There  were  some  complaints  about  lack  of  supervision  for 
teenagers,  but  most  people  still  allowed  their  children  to  go  to  these  parks.  However, 
one  woman  did  place  restrictions  on  her  children  because:  "It's  the  Blacks...the  minute 
they  come  in...out!  Out  of  there,  because  they  take  over.  They  want  the  swing.  They 
want  this,  they  want  that  and  the  white  kids  can't  do  anything."  This  woman  reported 
that  NEHDA  was  working  on  getting  someone  to  supervise  the  parks. 

For  some  people,  the  parks  offered  more  than  just  a  place  for  the  children  to  play: 

Our  major  recreation  is  going  to  (my  older  son's) 
Little  League  games  in  the  summer  and  the  field 
is  about  a  two-minute  walk  from  here  so  that's 
really  convenient.  I  also  don't  have  to  drive  anywhere 
to  take  (my  son)  to  his  practices  because  he  can 
come  and  go  on  his  own. 

Other  services  mentioned  by  a  few  individuals  as  being  important  to  them  were*- 
a  laundromat  and  the  library  which  were  very  accessible.  One  woman  cited  several 
neighborhood  organizations  that  she  belonged  to.  The  "LB3  Action  League*<&nd  "Syracuse 
United  Neighbors"  were  said  to  promote  community  action  and  awareness  on  specific 
problems  the  neighborhood  faced.  She  liked  her  involvement     these  groups  because 
"it  gives  me  something  to  do  outside  the  home  -  something  worthwhile,  indirectly  it 
benefits  the  kids,  too... well,  it  helps  make  cn^  ..\nghborhood  better." 

According  to  one  respondent,  the  neighborhood  includes  "Blacks,  whites,  Chicanos?  ^ 
and  Arabs."  However,  some  people  were  careful  to  note  that  there  were  mostly  white 
people  in  their  immediate  area.  People  tended  to  emphasize  their  southern  boundary 
which  separated  them  from  a  Black  neighborhood. 

Most  people  would  consider  this  the  southside 
but  it's  actually  the  notfthside.  But,  because  it's 
so  close  to  the  all-Blaqk  section,  most  people 
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do  consider  it  a  bad  section-they  give  it  that  name* 
which  I  don't  personally  consider  it. 

There  were  a  number  of  residents  living  here  who  had  moved  from  the  "southside"  area 
and  one  white  respondent  commented: 

It's  better  than  the  southslde-that's  ghetto  Black. 
It's  nicer  to  raise  kids  (here;  than  down  there.., I 
don't  believe  kids  should  be  raised  in  the  ghetto. 
They  don't  have  much  of  a  chance.  Kids  here 
are  (my  daughter's)  type. 

Sometimes,  respondents  extended  their  northern  boundary  across  James  Street  into 
a  more  affluent  and  predominately  white  section.  Many  referred  to  their  neighborhood 
as  being  an  Italian  section,  although  from  background  characteristics  of  our  sample, 
we  see  quite  a  mixture  of  backgrounds. 

There  are  also  people  of  differing  ages  living  here.  Younger  people  often  pointed 
out  the  presence  of  older  people,  who  in  turn,  were  careful  to  note  the  "newcomers." 
We  do  know  that  there  is  a  decreasing  number  of  families  with  small  children  because 
one  of  the  elementary  schools  was  closed  and  boarded  up  due  to  the  lack  of  enrollment. 
In  recruiting  families  for  our  sample,  we  also  had  a  problem  finding  families  with  young 
children  and  had  to  extend  our  original  boundaries  outside  the  lodi-Burnet^James  triangle. 
Neither  the  younger  nor  older  people  in  our,  sample  viewed  each  other  as  enhancing  their 
own  situations.  Both  tended  to  believe  that  they  had  nothing  in  common  with  their  neighbors. 
Younget  respondents  often  complained  of  being  lonely  and  wished  that  there  were  more 
people  of  their  age  with  whom  they  might  develop  friendships.  One  woman,  who  complained 
about  the  number  of  old  people,  referred  to  an  older  couple  that  didn't  iike  children 
playing  on  their  sidewalk.  This  didn't  Mother  the  women  too  much  because,  according 
to  her,  "no  one  pays  attention  to  them."  One  of  our  older  respondents,  (a  grandmother 
who  had  adopted  her  two  grandsons)  felt  that  the  people  in  the  neighborhood  let  "their 
kids  run  wild  and  (thei^- children)  aren't  watched  properly."  Our  older  respondents  tended 
to  be  more  defensive  about  their  property  and  carefully  screened  playmates  for  their 
children.  They  viewed  the  younger  people,  usually  renters,  as  transients.  In  fact,  with 
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the  exception  of  one  married  couple  who  owned  their  own  home,  no  one  had  rented  the 

same  apartment  for  more  than  two  years.  The  two  older  respondents  had  owned  their 

t 

own  homes  for  7  and  12  years;  these  people  had  also  grown  up  in  the  neighborhood, 
f  It  was  difficult  finding  single  parents  for  our  sample  in  this  neighborhood*  One 

person  we  did  interview  felt  she  was  unique  and  that  she  had  to  isolate  her  son  and  herself 
from  her  neighbors: 

All  the  kids  around  here  have  daddies.  They  tease 
(my  son)  about  not  having  a  father.  So,  I  don't 
even  let  him  play  with  the  kids  because  they  end 
up  picking  on  him. 

Although  this  woman  had  lived  in  the  neighborhood  for  two  years  she  often  felt  so  lonely 
she  didn't  know  what  to  do  with  herself.  However,  these  feelings  were  not  expressed 
by  other  single  parents  interviewed. 

Although  people  often  felt  isolated  from  those  of  different  age  and  marital  status 
from  themselves,  the  harshest  words  were  usually  directed  towards  people  of  a  different 
race: 

We  have  alot  o*  niggers  and  Puerto  Ricans  around 
here,  plus,  a  couple  of  salt  and  pepper  couples 
(mixed).  These  peopie  you  aiways  have  to  be  careful 
of...they're  dirty  and  almost  all  of  them  have  bugs 
of  some  sort.  So  you  really  have  to  watch  your 
kids  and  defend  your  property.  These  people  have 
no  concern  for  their  own  selves  much  less  anyone 
else. 

Strong  anti-Black  sentiments  seemed  to  be  characteristic  of  many  people  who  lived 
here.  When  two  of  our  program  workers  were  beginning  to  organize  this  neighborhood, 
they  were  told  by  several  people  not  to  bring  in  any  Blacks  to  work. 

The  one  Black  respondent  v>  j  had  in  this  neighborhood  didn't  seem  to  realize  the 
furor  centered  around  peopie  of  her  race.  She  stated  that  she  did  not  really  know  many 
o£  her  neighbors,  but  felt  the  neighborhood  was  ,fvery  quiet"  and  "working  out  very  well" 
for  her.. 

There  were  also  other  people  and  places  present  in  the  neighborhood  that  made 
respondents  feel  they  had  to  keep  a  close  eye  on  their  children.  "There  are  too  many 
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bars  -o^nn  every  corner...there  is  a  fight  almost  every  night  and  rough  people  hang 
out  on. the  street,  I  never  know  what's  going  to  happen  and  I  don't  like  my  kids  around 
these  kinds  of  people  -  they're  just  a  bad  influence*" 

People  felt  that  the  bars  brought  people  ioto  the  neighborhood  who  wouldn't  ordinarily 
be  there.  Some  of  them  were  said  to  live  in  boarded  up  businesses  and  houses.  Respondents 
felt  that  the  prevalence  of  alcoholics  was  something  that  had  to  be  contended  with  at  f. 
all  times  of  the  day  and  not  just  around  bars,  "We  also  have  a  bunch  of  alcoholics  across 
the  street  that  congregate  there  ail  day.  Their  language  is  filthy  and, I  just  don't  vant 
my  kids  to  hear  it.  So,  I  am  the  one  who  has  to  suffer,  because  I  have  to  restrict  my 
kids  and  not  let  them  on  the  street,"  The  number  of  people  drinking  was  mentioned 
by  just  about  everyone.  One  person  even  declared,  "everyone  is  staggering." 

Although  the  emphasis  was  on  the  bad  influence  of  these  people  on  their  children, 
<  there  was  also  concern  over  personal  safety.  "Who  knows  what  they'll  do,"  or  "my  kids 

find  them  around  here  and  get  frightened. ..Drunk  people  are  vicious"  were  some  comments. 
These  general  impressions  came  to  life  for  one  individual: 

We  had  a  small  incident  that  kind  of  scared  the 
heck  out  of  me.  Some  drunk  for  some  reason  thought 
we  had  his  carton  oi  cigarettes  because  he  couldn't 
find  them  and  he  threatened  to  break  through 
our  door...he  was  a  big  guy  and  the  police  had 
to  wrestle  him  to  get  him  off  our  porch. 

Another  group  that  caused  parents  to  worry  was  the  teenagers  in  the  neighborhood. 

Described  as  "these  punky  kids,  these  ones  that  get  high  on  stuff,"  they  created  problems 

mostly  because  they  were  hard  to  control  (called  okkt  people  names,  pushed  around 

the  little  kids)  and  drank  in  the  parks,  leaving  broken  glass  behind.  Those  people  who 

lived  near  the  parks  felt  that  it  was  "a  pain"  to  lr*en  to  the  noise  teenagers  made,  but 

the  larger  problem  for  everyone  was  the  litter  they  left  behind.  Some  parents  were 

afraid  to  let  their  smaller  children  go  to  the  parks  because  of  the  broken  glass.  Teenagers 

in  the  area  were  also  the  focus  of  other  worries: 

The  kids  here  are  bad-you  hear  about  13  and  14- 
year-olds  having  babies.  In  this  neighborhood 
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(my  daughter),  can  leam  all  the  wrong  things  at. 
the  wrong  ages.  The  kids  never  use  birth  control 
*~  and  know  (nothing)  about  it...I  want  (my  daughter) 
to  know  these  things  and  I  don't  know  when  to 
tell  her  about  it*  That's  the  one  thing  I'm  really 
worried  about. 

In  addition  to  these  problems,  parents  also  worried  about  heavy  traffic.  They  felt 
they  had.  to  keep  a  close  watch,  especially  on  the  younger  children.  Complaints  were 
made  about  drunken  drivers,  teenagers  drag  racing,  and  fast  moving  cars  that  did  not 
obey  stop  sjgns.  'Because  of  the  danger  of  crossing  streets,  many  potential  playmates 
were  separated. 

People  did  not  like  having  to  restrict  their  children,  but  this  prdblem  was  eased 
by  t&e  private  space  available  to  most  of  the  people.  Having^  backyard  was  a  very 
big  help  and  most  respondents,  even  those  in  apartments  had  a  yard.'  A  yard  was  typically 
,  "the  only  place  I  don't  have  to  worry  about  them."  People  who  wanted  to,  could  then 
screen  the  children  they  would  let  their  children  play  with. 

Generally  people  felt  safe  and  felt  they  could  control  events  outside  their  homes. 
No  break-ins  were  reported  and  most  people  "hadn't  heard  of  any."  Howevef,  people 
were  careful  about  leaving  things  outside.  "You  can't  leave  anything  out  or  it's  gone," 
state/one  parent.  One  woman  *vho  anticipated  this  problem  planned  to  bolt  her  newly 
bought  swingset  to  the  ground.  People  stayed  in  their  homes,  especially  at  night,  when 
many  felt  the  streets  were  not  safe  because  of  "all  the  wild  people  around  here." 

The  only  people  who  seemed  to  really  worry  about  safety  in  their  homes  were  a 
small  group  of  women  who  were  afraid  of  their  ex-hu>oands,  and  one  woman  who  felt 
that  "it  can  be  real  creepy  because  everyone  around  here  knows  that  I'm  alone  -  they 
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know  there  isn't  any  man  here  to  protect  us  -  how  do  I  know  that  they  won't  try  to  come 
in  here  to  my  house?'  A  milder  concern  came  from  first  floor  apartment  dwellers  whose 
windows  were  close  to  the  ground. 

Peoples'  feeling  of  security  was  increased  by  the  police  protection. in  the  neighborhood. 
Many  people  felt  that  the  police  "were  around  a  lot,"  an^  that  the  teenagers  respected 
them  and  knew  not  to  fool  around  with  them.  Most  people  kaew  the  two  policemen 
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yvhose  area  this  was  to  patrol  and  personal  relationships  had  been  established  with  them. 

♦    •  < 

"They're  always  at  the  store  (reference  to  family  owned  smoke  shop).  They  know  f  haven't 
got  a  phone  and  so  they  watch  me  lock  up  and  follow  me  half  a  block  until  they  know 
that  Fm  saffe  and  on  my  street.  They  come  into  the  store  and  talk  to  me,  even  on  their 

days  off."  One  woman  who  particularly  liked  these  two  officers  wrote  a  letter  to  the 

t 

police  chief  in  order  to  keep  them-in  the  neighborhood. 

For  apartment  dwellers,  the  sense  of  security  was  enhanced  by  living  on  the  second 
floor  and  by  having  windows  that  were  high  enough  off  the  ground  to  prevent  easy  entry. 
Good  locks  on  the  doors  also  contributed  to  a  feeling  of  safety.  One  women  felt  that 
her  apartment  was  "one  area  where  I  do  feel  safe  because  I  am  in  an  apartment  house 
with  a  family  who  cares  about  me."  v  ' 

Most  people  felt  that  they  had  adequate  space  in  their  homes  and  apartments. 
People  who  owned  their  own  homes  or  rented  a  full  house  were  the  most  satisfied.  Some 
apartment  dwellers  feit  'a  little  cramped1  in  bad  weather  because  their  children  could 
not  play  out  in  the  yard.  Some  home  owners  h«-d  taken  measures  to  improve  the  condition 
of  tJ.eir  homes  which  made      m  feel  even  more  comfortable. 


My  house  is  the  best  house  on  the  block.  We  had 
it  done  over  and  its- more  like  a  showcase  of  the 
neighborhood...My  kids  like  it.  I  mean,  they  go 
in  some  houses  and  then  come  home  and  see  what 
they've  got.  I  don't  think  they'd  ever  want  to  move, 
even  if  I  did. 

*» 

Having  enough  bedrooms  for  everyone  seemed  most  important  to  people  when  they  described 
their  space.  Most  of  the  time,  people  spoke  about  a  need  f cr  adequate  sleeping  arrangements, 
but  one  woman  spoke  about  discipline:  "(My  son)  is  able  to  have  his  own  bedroom  .1 
find  it  convenient  because  if  he's  bad,  I  can  isolate  him  in  his  room  and  because  he  hates 
this,  he  usually  straightens  out  pretty  quick."  Two  people  who  lived  in  apartments,  did 
not  have  enough  bedrooms.  One  of  them  didn't  particularly  care  but  said  the  Welfare 
Department  was  putting  pressure  on  her  to  find  a  place  yith  more  bedrooms.  The  other, 
who  had  to  make'her  bedroom  in  the  dining  room  because  of  her  large  family,  felt  that 
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she  couldn't  leave.  "Nobody  likes  five  children.  It's  hard  to  find  a  place  with  five  children. 
That's  the  only  thing  that  keeps  me  here...I  don't  have  no  choice." 

Peopleftiving  in  apartments  tended  to  he  less  satisfied  with  their  housing.  Those 
renters  who  felt  best  about  housing  usually  had  close  interaction  with  a  landlord,  either 
3  because  the  owner  was  a  relative  or  lived  in  the  neighborhood.  In  these  instances,  landlords 

often  took  on  other  roles:  "He's  like  a  father  to  us  all.  He  lowered  the  rent  to  a  price 
we  can  afford  without  much  trouble  and  he  helps  me  with  errands  (driving)  if  my  husband 
can't  take  me.  I  can  depend  on  him  f^  anything."  Under 'this  kind  of  circumstance, 
business  transactions  became  more  personable:  "(My  landlady)  is  very  understanding 
about  my  financial  situation  and  if  something  comes  up,  I  can  delay  the  rent  and  she 
doesn't  come  down  on  me  because  she  knows  I'll  pay  when  Pcan." 

*■ 

Other  people  who  felt  that  their  landlords  just  came  "to  collect  the  rent"  and  didn't 
cneck  on  the  condition  of  their  apartment  were  the  ones  who  were  least  satisfied.  Their 
main  concern  was  the  appearance  of  the  house  or  apartment:  "It  needs  a  lot  of  fixing. 
It's  not  very  nice  looking  on  the  outside*  The  landlord  don't  want  to  do  nothing  or  paint 
it  or  nothing."  One  woman  was  willing  to  do  the  work  herself: 

If  the  walls  were  painted  then  the  place  would 
look  halfway  decent  and  it  wouidrf't  be  so  bad.  ; 
1've  tried  to  get  the  landlady  to-give  me  paint  | 
and  I  would  paint  this  place  myself  but  s\\e  won't 
do' it.  And  I'm  always  home  so  I  always  have  to 
look  at  these  dingy  wills. 

There  were  other  isolated  complaints  about  electrical  wiring,  absence  of  smok€~ctefcctors 

and  a  proper  fire  escape,  and  having  no  doors  on  the  bedrooms.  One  woman  who  had 

water  come  in  her 'apartment  when  it  rained  decided  on  "not  paying  the  rent  this  month" 

to  pressure  the  landlord  into  fixing  things. 

Lack  of  privacy  was  most  often  an  issue  when  people  could  point  to  a  specific  source 

which  intruded  into  their  lives.  These  people  would  generaliza  this  experrgpee  declaring 

that  this  "is  a  very  nosey  neighborhood."  One  woman  was  upset  by  the  noise  coming 

from  a  club  near  her  home  during"the  early  morning  hours.  In  most  instances,  intrusions 
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came  in  the  form  of  people  who  expressed  disapproval  over  some  aspect  of  a  person's 
^    •  lifei 

s  ,    ^    My  landlady  lives  across  the'  street  and  she  watches 

everything.  She  watches  who  visits  me  and  she 
watches  how  many  lights  I  have  on  because  my  • 
utilities' are  included  in  my  rent.  It's  almost  like 
"Peyton  Place"  around  here. 

i 

I  don't  like  the  people.  People  next  door  are  religious. 
If  Pm  tired,-  PU  have  a  beer  and  they  dont  approve- 
they  don't  care  for  me.  * 

Another  woman  said  that  the  woman  across  the  street  told  her  to  keep  her  blinds  shut 
Ny  while  watching  TV..  But,  on  the  other  hand  watching  other  people's  activities  gave  at 
least  oneNpeVso;i  pleasure.  "It  keSps  me  occupied.  I  can-be  a  busybody  and  no  one  can 
watch  me  from  the  balcony." 

Privacy  was  an  important  factor  in  'satisfaction  with  housing  and  those  who  had  * 
a  whole  house  to  themselves  seemed  most  satisfied,  "^thxnk  it  helps  when  you  have 
a  house  set  aside  from  the  rest,  because  you  don't  havetb  be  interdependent  on  one 
another.  It's  a  matter'of  choice,"  stated  one  respondent.  Though  many  people  did  express 
negative  feelings  about  neighbors,  an  enual  number  felt  their  neighbors  were  "nice...friendly 
kinds  of  people  but  not  nosey."     . '  / 

Individual  neighbors  often  proved  supportive  to  respondents,  especially  in  the  area 
of  child  care*  Although  relatives  were  primarily  used  as  a  first  source,  neighbors  were 
reliable  for  shorter  periods  of  time  (doctor  appointments,  shopping  trips).  Those  without 
relatives  in  the  area,  depended  more  heavily  on  neighbors.  Generally,  people  felt  they 
could  count  on  one  another  to  watch  out  for  each  other's  children  and  often  referred 
specifically  to  the  busy,  traffic  and  to  the  playgounds.  Ratings  in  ^the  child  care  area., 
indicated  that  ail  but  one  person  felt  generally  good  or  very  good  about  their  arrangements. 
•  One  .man  even  felt  that  the  "bums,  alcoholics,  and  winos"  had  a  positive  effect:  "I  think 
it's  good  that  (my  partner's  son)  could  live  here  just  to  sample  more  or  less  what  city 
life  was  like  in  his  younger  years."  There  were  also  other  people  who  felt  that  this  exposure 
would  help  teach  their  children  ways  of  dealing  with  other  people  that  would  help  them 
a  later  on  in  life. 
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Peoples1  greatest  support  usually  came  from  within  the  family  unit.  Married  people 

depended  on  their  spouses  for  emotional  and  financial  support,  while  single  parents  often 

cited  themselves  as%  their  greatest  strength.  Money  from  welfare  was  also  very  important 

to  certain  individuals.  Both  married  and  single  parents  were  proud  of  their  children. 

Frequently,  parents1  pointed  to  their  children's  various  achievements,  especially  when 

i 

"they  do  good  in  school."  \* 

Despite  the  feet  that  there  were  many  complaints  voiced  by  respondents  about 

the  neighborhood,  there  are  several  reasons  why  one  would  expect  them  to  stay.  Given 

the  fact  that  most^re  living  on  limited  budgets,  the  rent  and  mortgage  payments  in 

this  area  are  at  least  manageable.  Home  owners  felt  their  payments  were  "as  low  as^ 

can  be."  "Nobody  would  believe  our  payments  -  its  more  like  1890  prices  than  1979." 

J 

Most  renters  fett  that  the  rent  was  reasonable,  but  some  complained  that  it  was  "hard 

with  the  little  that  welfare  gives  you."  Those  people  who  had  access  to  porches  and 

back  yards  felt  they  had  more  control  over  events  affecting  them.  Most  people  felt 

they  had  enough  space  in  their  homes  to  be  cornfortable'and  those  who  had  lived  in  comparable 

neighborhoods  felt  that  this  one  was  much  safer  for  their  children  and  themselves. 

The  neighborhood  school  is  considered  to  be  excellent  by  most  people  using  it. 
It  provides  many  service!  to  support  people  in  their  parenting  roles  and  provides  a  common 
meeting  place  for  the  people  who  live  here.  Perhaps  when  the  children  of  the  people 
in  our  sample  are  going  to  school,  they  will  find  more  in  common  with  one  another  and 
begin  to  forget  their  differences.  In  the  meantime,  there  are  a  variety  of  neighborhood 
organizations  trying  to  involve  people  in  working  for  a  better  community. 

The  LB3  neighborhood  is  in  a  state  of  flux.  Restoration  projects  are  beginning  while 
slowly  more  ho»-~es  are  being  abandoned  and  boardecTup.  Some  of  the  buildings  here 
have  been  registered  as  historic  landmarks.  Funds  have  been  used  to  restore  them  and 
small  businesses  have  moved  i;u  Many  business  owners  and  landlords  live  in  the  area 
and  thus  have  a  personal  interest  in  the  neighborhood.  The  availability  of  low  interest 
loans  and  grants  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  up  homes  hus  been  a  positive  force  in  the  neighbor- 
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hood  (and  high  income  apartment  buildings  have  beea  built  along  James  Street  for  area 
professionals  who  desire  close  proximity  to  downtown).  Community  organizations  are 
working  hard  to  bring  people  together  while  residents  are  stressing  differences  amongst 
themselves,  feeling  as  though'they  have  nothing  in  common.  Besides  counteracting 
these  attitudes,  organizations  will  have  to  work  hard  to  overcome  the  many  other  stresses 
felt  by  low-income  families  as  the  general  economic  condition  worsens.  At  this  time, 
the  future  direction  of  this  neighborhood  is  difficult  to  forecast,  \^ 
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Boundaries 


Lexington-East  Fayette 
Neighborhood  Profile* 

Direct  Observations 


The  northern  boundary  of  the  neighborhood  known  as  Lexington-East  Fayette  is 
Erie  Blvd.  East/1  *  Along4  this  major  artery  are  numerous  commercial  enterprises.  There 
are  a  great  many  gas  stations  and  several  automobile  sales  agencies,  as  we.i  ^s  fast-food 
restaurants  gnd  many  other  businesses.  Although  thjs  street  is  technically  located  within, 
the  Lexington-Fayette  neighborhood,  it  is  used  little residents.      *  * 
The  western  boundary  of  Lexington-E.  Fayette  is  Mapie  Street.(2)  This  street  is 
.    er.'mar!,y  made  up  of  two  family  dwellings.  Between  E.  Fayette  Street  and  Lombard 
• '  Street  there  is  a  large  automotive  repair  shop.  This  shop  has  a  large  off-street  parking- 
area  ancf  consequently  traffic  or  parking  conditions  for  the  rest  of  the  street  do  not 
seem  to  be  affected.  » 

East  Genesee  Street^    forms  the  southern  boundary  of  the  LexiogtonrFayette  area. 
Although  East  Jenesee  Street  is  comprised  mostjy  of  residential  structures,  there  are 
also  a  number  of  doctor's  offices  and  chwches  there.  There  is  also  a  small  commercial  ' 
district^  located  near  the  intersection  of  E.  Genesee  and  Cherry  Streets. 

The  eastern  boundary  of  the  neighborhoodig^roly  Street.(5)  This  street  is  lined 
^    With  one-  and  two-family  dwellings  and  several  apartment  complexes.  The  residences 
*  nearest  E.  Genesee  Street  tend  to  be  in  much  better  condition  than  those  Nearest  E.  *  ♦ 
'  ^  Fayette.  Father  north,  near  Dakin  Street,  houses  once  mor^  become'well  kept  and  more 
£  expensive  looking. 

««  -  . 

Residential  Areas 

%    There  are  two  large  housing  projects  within  the  Lexington-Fayette  area.  One  is 
considered  low-income  and  the  other  moderate  income,  however,  both  appear  fairly 
run  down.  Both  projects  are  located  on  E.  Fayette  Street  »and  are^adjacent  to  each 
other. 

0  *EuTas  Boyd,  L1z  Keily,  Mary  Maples  all  made  valuable  contributions  in  the 
yiiL  preparation  of  this  profile. 
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x  (6) 

Salt  Springs  Housing  Projectvo/  is  the  older  of  the  two.  It  consists  of  three-story, 

red  brick  buildings  separated  by  expanses  of  asphalt  and  grass.  For  the  most  part  the 

7  buildings  bre  dingy  and  rup  down.  However,  one  of  the  structures  is  beingtenovated 

extensively  both  inside  and  out.  There\is  a  plan  to  renovate  all  the  buildings  one  at 

a  time  while  moving  the  tenants  from  one  building  to  another  until  all  work  is  completed. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  complex  are  primarily  low  income  Blacks. 

The  newer  of  the  housing^  projects  is  /failed  Eastview  Apartments/7^  It  is  located 

just  west  of  Westmoreland  Avenue  and  Salt  Sprirgs  Housing  Project.  This  complex  consists 

of  several  two-story  red  brick  buildings  with  a  number  of  balconies  on  which  can  be 

,      /seen  lawn  furniture  and  outdoor  grills  (apparently  not  in  use  for^he  winter).  The  residents 

of  this  project  appear  to  be  predominantly  black.  Despite  the  fact  that  this  complex 

< 

is  referred  to  as  being  a' "moderate^ income  facility,"  most  of  the  people  residing  here 
appear  to  belong  to  the  lower  end  of  the  economic  sails. 

A  good  number  of  the  residences  In  the  area  in  general  appear  to  be  !n  a  declining 
state.  Then*  are  several  empty,  boarded -up  houses.  Although  there  are  a  number  of 
houses  that  appear  to  be  in  quite  good  shape,  these  are  exceptions  rather  than  the  rule. 

Commercial  Areas  and  Businesses 

•         :    :  '  / 

There  are  two  commercial  districts  in  the  Lexington-Fayette  neighborhood.  One 
is  located  near  the  intersection  of  E.  fcenesee  Street  and  Cherry  Street^  and  consists 
of  a  bank,  a  small  grocery  storl,  three  bars,  a  take-out  restaurant,  a  dry-cleaner,  and 
a  carpet  retailer.  This  districTqSpears  to  be  well  utilized  by  people  in  the  area,  despite 
the, fact  that  it  has  bfecome  somewhat  run  down.  /  ' 

The  other  commercial  district^  is  located  in  a  sad' and  decaying  area  in  thevici^ity 
of  the  Salt,Springs  Housing  Project.  (Since  this  district  also  lies  partially  in  the  Salt 
Springs  neighborhood,  we  have  desprihod  it  in  two  profiles.)  This  area  is  the  vestige 
of  what  was  once  a  thriving  commercial  district  that  boasted  two  large  supermarkets, 
several  dry  cleaners,  a  number  of  delicatessens,  and  other  small  businesses^.  Now,  although 
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a  few  enterprises  still  struggle  to  sujtflve,  none  of  the  original  establishments  remain, 
and  the  district  has  taken  on  an  pfxridoned  took.  There  are  huge  gaping  lots  where  once, 
'large  sipermarkets  stood.  Many  vacant  stores  line  Fayette  Stree;  most  are  boarded 
up.  The  only  surviving  businesses  are  a  bakery,  a  fast  food  establishment,  a  bar,  a  liquor 
store,  a  beauty  parlor  and  a  small  grocery  store  where  prices  are  described  as  "ridiculous11 
by  residents  of  the  area.  Up  until  mid-January  1981  there  was  another  small  grocery 
store  located  on  £.'  Fayette  Street,  but  it  has  since  gone  out  of  business. 

Most  of  the  businesses  at  this  area  are  either  owned  or  run  by  Blacks  with  the  exception 
of  the  bakery  and  surviving  grocery  store.  The  bakery  is  owned  by  a  Jewish  family  but 
employs  both  Blacks  and  whites  who  are  not  family  members.  The  grocery  store  apparently 
is  owned  and  operated  by  some  middle-eastern  men  whose  reputations  are  regarded 
as  "suspect41  by  a  number  of  residents  in  the  area. 

Most  of  the  people  I  encountered  on  the  street  were  Black;  the  majority  appeared 
sullen  and  resigned. 


Recreational  Centers  and  Playgrounds 

There  are  two  recreational  facilities  in  the  Lexington-Fayette  neighborhood,  Columbus 
Porjffi  and  Westmoreland  Park/10^  Both  facilities  are  relatively  small  and  limited 
in  what  they  can  offer. 

Columbus  Park  consists  of  a  small  playground  with  a  few  swings,  a  climbing  dome, 
and  a  sandbox.  This  area  takes  up  only  a  small  portion  of  the  park.  The  rest  of  this 
block-long  park  consists  of  a  relatively  large  grassy  area  with  benches  scattered  about 
under  several  shade  trees.  The  park  is  usually  strewn  with  shattered  glass  and  even 
during  the  summer  months  is  not  heavily  used.  There  have  been  numerous  attempts 
by  residents  to  have  the  park  cleaned  up  and  patrolled  to  keep  teenager*  from  drinking 
and  smoking  "grass"  there.  Ttese  attempts  have  not  been  successful  and  consequently 
tte  park  is  effectively  unused  by  families  in  the  area. 

Westmoreland  ParJcis  composed  of  a  c&uple  of  basketball  courts  and  a  playground 
•  with  some  climbing  apparatus  and  swings.  The  park  is  a  fenced  in  area  near  the  corner 
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of  Westmoreland  Avenue  and  Erie  Blvd.  Directly  in  front  of  the  entrance  are  two  "caution" 
signs^racing  in  both  directions,  imploring  drivers  to  look  out  for  children  who  might 
be  qrossing  to  and  from  the  park.  (There' apparently  has  been  a  history  of  accidents 
here  due  to  the  heavy  flow  of  traffic  to  and  from  Erie  Blvd.). 

Both  Columbus  and  Westmoreland  Parks  are  primarily  utilized  by  Blacks. 

Peo£le  ' 

Most  ofthe  people  I  encountered  in  the  Lexington-Fayette  Street  area  were  Black. 
Most  appeared  to  be  working  class  people  of  low  to'moderate  income.  Most  white  people 
1  encountered  were  Either  merchants  in  the  area  or  persons  using  the  banking  facilities 
on  Lexington  Avenue.  Few  appeased  to  reside  in  the  neighborhood. 
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Demographic  Profile  of  Project  Families  * 
Before  families  were  recruited  for  the  project,  Lexington-E.  Fayette  was  characterized 
as  an  urban,  low-income  Black  neighborhood.  Demographic  and  background  information 
about  the  fourteen  families  in  the  sample  supports  this  characterization.  All  of  the 

4 

families,  with  the  exception  of  one  interracial  couple,  are  Black.  The  average  annual 
family  income  of  tHe  Lexington-E.  Fayette  sample  is  only  $10,007,  and  incomes  range 
from  $3,240  to  $1 1,800,  excluding  one  married  couple  (both  of  whom  work  at  professional 
level  positions  and  earn  a  total  of  $40,000  per  year). 

Most  of  the  thirteen  parents  affiliated  with  an  organize^  religion  are  Protestant, 
but  two  are  Jehovah's  Witnesses,  one  is  a  Fundamentalist  Christian,  and  one  a  Souther 
Methodist. 

The  Lexington-E.  Fayette  sample  includes  five  married  couples  and  nine  single 
mothers,  three  of  whom  are' living  with  their  parents.  The  single  women  appear  to  have 
more  economic  hardships  to  deal  with  than  the  married  couples  do.  In  the  first  place 
they  have  more  children  (x  =  3.f  I)  than  the  couples  do  (x  =  2.4).  Secondly  they  have 
an  average  income  of  $7,015,  as  compared  with  the  married  couples'  average  income 
of  $15,394.  All  six  of  the  project  families  receiving  welfare  benefits  in  this  neighborhood 
are  headed  by  single  women,  as  are  the  five  families%who  use  Food  Stamps.  Only  one 
married  couple  does  not  own  a  car,  but  the  other  seven vp^opJ^tflthout  cars  in  this  sample 
are  single  moThdrs.  x  X 

In  terms  of  mobility,  both  the  married  couples  dnd  single  women  seem  to  change 
residences  fairly  regularly.  Eleven  of  the  fourteen  families  had  moved  had  least  once 
in  the  post  four  years,  and  six  of  those  had  moved  more  than  once.  All  but  one  of  the 
families  in  the  Lexington-E.  Fayette  sample  are  renters. 

The  average  age  of  the  men  surveyed  is  thirty-three,  while  the  women  average 

about  fouX^ears  younger.  Most  of  the  parents  (13)  hgve  at  least  a  high  school  education, 

but  only  two  )of  the  men  and  two  women  studied  beyond  high  school. 

Eiy£*Th1$  section  written  by  Heather  Weiss  and  Nancy  Burston. 
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In  the  Lexington-E.  Fayette  group,  seven  mothers  are  employed,  four  of  whom 
work  full-time*  This  income  is  essential  since  four  of  the  employed  women  are  single, 
and  the  money  earned  by  the  three  married  women  totals  43%  of  their  average  family  < 
inconrfe.  Three  of  the  women  have  professional  level  jobs;  the  others  are  blue  collar 
workers.  F6ur  of  the  five  fathers  in  this  neighborhood  are  employed,  all  at  full-time 
jobs.  The  three  blue  collar  workers  earn  less  than  $10,000  per  year,  while  the  one  father 
with  a  professional  level  job  earns  $25,000.  The  Lexington-E.  Fayette  neighborhood  V 
sample  is  for  the  most  part  quite  homogeneous.  Most  of  the  families  are  Blac|c,  Protestant, 
blue  collar,  and  all  but  one  are  quite  poor.  Most  families  have  from  two  to  four  children 
and  none  own  their  own  homes.  The  married  couples  seem  to  fare  a  little  better  in  general 
than  the  sif.nle  mothers  do. '  The  single'wornen  rely  on  a  variety  of  sources  of  support 
including  employment,  welfare,  and  in  three  cases,  living  in  their  own  parents'  households. 

The  social  network  material  collected  from  the  Lexington-E*  Fayette  families  shows 

that  in  comparison  with  families  in  the  other  nine  program  neighborhoods,  the  Lexington-E. 

Fayette  parents  have  the  third  largest  number  of^eighbors  both  in  their  social  networks 

in  general,  and  in  their  primary  networks  in  particular.  These  parents  turn  to  their  neighbors 

relatively  frequently  for  emotional,  financial,  work-related  and  child-related  support. 

However,  this  neighborhood  falls  to  seventh  in  terms  of  the  number  of  neighbors  who 

are  also  relatives  of  the  project  families.  The  Lexington-E.  Fayette  families  vary  a 

* 

great  deal  in  the  number  of  neighbors  they  mentioned  in  their  social  networks;  some 
parents  listed  none,  and  others  as  many  as  thirty-three.  However,  in  all  categories 
the  women  averaged  many  more  contacts  with  their  neighbors  than  the  men  did. 


•  -7  t  Respondents'  Perceptions 

Commercial  Areas  \ 

There  are  two  distinct  commercial  areas  In  the  Lexington-Fayette  neighborhood. 
One  is  located  on  the  eastern  boundarfcof  the  neighborhood  near  the  intersection  of 
E.  Fayette  St.  and  Croly  Av^.  The  other  is  situated  on  the  southern  boundary  near 
the  intersection.of  E.  Genesee  and  Cherry  Streets.  Both  of  these  areas  consist  primarily 
of  a  "convenience"  store,  a  beauty  parlor,  a  dry  cleaning  establishment,  and  a  bar.1 

Despite  the  relatively  easy  access-to  the  ^convenience"  stores  in  the  neighborhood, 
most  respondents  were  quite  unhappy  with  these  businesses.  Many  felt  that  the  prices 
they  had  to  pay  for  goods  at  these  stores  were  excessive.  ( 

One  respondent  stated: 


We  don't  have  anything  like  a  main  grocery  store 
where  they  donft  rob  you.-^ces~Qfe~afway^much) 
more  (at  the  small  stores)  than  ih  the  larger  stores 
We  really  need  a  supermarket  nearby. 


leigRB^ 


There  seemed  to  be  a  general  feeling  in  the  L-F  area  that  the  neigF 
experiencintfa  decline.  One  respondent  observed  that  "everything  around  here  is  burned 
up  or  torn  down.11 

Those  respondents  who  owned. cars  tended  to  have  more  positive  feelings  Jbout  ^Ss\ 
their  shopping  experiences  than  those  who  did  not.  The  statements  of  these  two  respondents 
typify  this  effect:  * 


Getting  things  done  and  getting  places  are  no 
problem, !  have  a  car.  We  have  a  small  shopping 
center  nearby. 

I  think  it's  rotten  if  you  don't  own  a  car.  If  you 
don't  havs  a  car  things  are  bad.  Bus  service-  is 
not  that  good.  The  stores  are  too  far  away. 


Recreational  Areas 


There  are  two  parks  locates  within  Lexington-Fayette  neighborhood.  One  of  the 


1  ™®  -PF ks  k  Westmoreland  Park  and  is  a  fairly  Substantial  facility  consisting  of  several  basketball 


t 

\ 

courts,  climbing  structures,  and, other  playground  ^ipparatus^  The  other  park  is  a  small 
area  located  opposite  the  ^>mmercial  district  near  Cherry  Street*  This  is  a  facility  S 
primarily  gecfred  toward  small  children  and  their  parents,  consisting  of  a  swing,  small 
climbing  structures  and  a  large  sandbox.  There  are  also  a  number  of  benches  and  se>?feral 
shade  trees  as  well  as  a  large  decorative  fountain  that  is  no  longer  functional.  This 
park  is  usually  strewr^Wlth  broken  glass. 

Most  respondents  felt  that  the  recreational  facilities  in  the  area  were  either  too 
far  away  or  were  not  well  maintain^.  A  large  number  of  the  parents  interviewed  expressed 
a  need  for  a  facility  that  they  would  feel  safe  letting  their  children  have  the  run  of 
without  undue  concern  about  traffic  and  broken  glass. 

; 

Child  care 

The  majority  of  respondents  felt  that  their  child  care  arrangements  were  adequate 
or  better.  Those  respondents  expressing  dissatisfaction  with  these  arrangements  were 
generally  parents  who  did  not  have  access  to  day  care  facilities. 

Most  respondents  stated  that  for  informal  child  care  service  (babysitting)  they  relied 

^ 

primarily  upon  their  relatives  and  were  quite  satisfied  with  these  arrangements. 
Safety  - 

The  issue  of  safety  was  not  one  which  dominated  the  thoughts  of  respondents  in 
this  neighborhood.  Most  safety  concerns  were  centered  around  traffic  problems  rather 
than  any  fears  of  personal  harm  or  property  safety.  People  who  lived  on  the  main  arteries 
of  £.  Genesee  Street  and  E.  Fayette  Street  expressed  concern  about  the  busy  streets 
and  the  need  for  more  traffic  lights  and  crossing  guards. 

The  general  view  of  the  neighborhood  in  terms  of  personal  and  property  safety  is 
probably  quite  close  to  this  respondents  perceptions: 

A  (The  neighborhood)  is  okay,  about  as  good  as  any 

'  neighborhood.  I  feel  pretty  safe  here  for  both 

myself  and  my  family* 
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However,  there  were  a  couple  of  respondents  who  did  not  fee  quite  so  positive  about 
their  safety.  The  concerns  of  these  respondents  were  aimed  at  teenagers  in  the  area. 
One  of  these  parents  stated: 

It's  not  sdlsecure  around  here.  I  mean  the  (teenage) 
boys  around  here  will  break  into  your  house  if 
they  gfet  a  chance. 

Playmates  J 

The  issye  of^  whether  or  not  there  were  enough  children  of  the  same  age  as  the  respondent's 

child  in  the  neighborhood  was  not  the  primary  concern  of  most  parents  interviewed. 

The  greater  concern  was  that  the  respondent's  child  might  be  negativelylnfluenced 

by  the  behavior  of  other  children  in  the  neighborhood.  Consequently,  although  there  1 

appears  to  be  no  shortage  gf  potential  playmates  in  the  neighborhood  as  a  whole,  many  0 

respondents  indicated  that  their  children  were  experiencing  a  loss  in  this  domain. 

Since  I've  been  living  here  in  this  house  it's  been 
harder  because  of  the  neighborhood.  The  kids 

•  use  dirty  language.  My  folder)  child  will  spe  I 

out  the  dirty  words  to  me.  i  don't  like  that. 

♦ 

I  don't  think  it's  such  a  good  idea  for  (child)  fo 
ploy  with  (the  children  around  here).  She  picks 
up  bad  habits.' 

...  Almosrt  everybody  here  keeps  their  kids  to  themselves. 
They  don't  let  their  kids  play  with  other  children 
at  least  they  try  to  prevent  it.  It  makes  it  hard 
for  (my)  kids  to  find  something  to  do. 

Services 

Most  of  the  families  in  the  Lexington-Fayette  area  use  private  physicians  and  generally 
feel  fhat  thes^  facilities  are  easily  accessible  and  reliable.  Many  of  the  respondents 
use  Medicaid  and  dumber  indicated  that  this  somewhat  limited  the  choices  they  had 
*  for  medical  care  despite  their  otherwise  satisfactory  feelings  about  the  facilities.  These 
two  Medicaid  users  illustrate  this  point. 

I  useijhe  Upstate  Medical  Center  Pediatric  Clinic 
(as  well  as  it's  Neurology  Clinic).  They  are  okay. 

*  I'm  not  really  crazy  about  (the  Pediatric  Clinic), 

O 
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but  It's  okay*  I'd  rather  have  a  private  doctor 
but  the  ones  I  like  are  eitheM»Q  far  away  or  don't 
take  Medicaid  patients.     *  ^ 

I  use  a  private  doctor  for  (child)  he's  good  with 

her  and  she's  comf  ortable/with  him.  I  never  have 

to  wait  and  there  is  no  problem  with  getting  appointments. 

Another  agency  that  was  frequently  mentioned  as  having  a  significant  impact  upon 

families  in  the  L-F  area  was  the  Department  of  Social  Services.  Most  respondents  stated. 

that  welfare  was  fcruclal  to  their  families  from  a  financial  standpoint  but  that  it  exerted 

a  great  deal  of  negative  pressure  upon  them  on  a  person&ytevel.  Many  felt  that  the 

agency  purposely  attempted  to  lower  recipients1  self-esteem\[Kl  exploited  the  fact 

that  these  people  had  nowhere  else  to  turn: 

I  think  (welfare)  asks  too  much  of  your  personal 
business  and  tries  to  embarass  you. 

I'm  on  welfare  but  I  dont  like  it. ,  They  make  you 
feel  like  a  dog  because  you  peed  some  help. 

Beccuse  of  the  age  of  the  target  children  at  the  time  this  interview  was  given, 

few  parents  mentioned  school  as  a  service  that  was  important  to  them.  However,  one 

respondent  with  a  school -aged  child  did  voice  thp  following  concern: 

\  don't  know  enough  about  the  curriculum  (of  the 
school  an  older  child  attends)...  I  don't  know  what 
they're  teaching  him.  I  haven't  been  told  what 
they're  doing  but  I'm  planning  to  make  a  (visit) 
soon.  s 


Housing 

lost  respondents  were  not  very  happy  with  their  hous*ng  arrangements.  All  but 
one  of  the  families  interviewed  were  renters.  Most  of  the  respondents  in  the  L-F  area 
reside  in  the  two  housing  complexes  on  E.  Fayette  Street,  and  not  one  of  these  families 
felt  good  about  their  housing  arrangements.  The  conditions  thGt  respondents  found  most 
disheartening  were  cramped  living  space,  the  pervasiveness  of  roaches  and  rodents, 
and  the  lack  of  privacy. 
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Finances 


>r\iv 


There  1$  no  place  for  .toy  son  to  run*  There  is  not 
enough  space  for  (my  children)  to  playjru 

My  kids  need  more  space  to  play  in.  Sometimes 
they  play  in  the  hallway  but  I  don't  like  that  because 
it's  cold  out.  there. 

\ 

(This  apartment)  is  really  too  small  and  there 
are  roaches  that- we  con  never  seem  to  get  rid 
of.«*  We  cap't  control  the  heat  and  it  gets  cold 
in  here.  Or  else  you  lburn-up.'  The  maintenance 
is  terrible  (here). 

The  rooms  (in  this  apartment)  die  too  small... 
I  can't  standi  the  damned  roaches  and  they  only 
exterminate  once  injo-whfle.  The  only  good  thing 
is  the  low  rent.  ' 

The  noise  over  my  head,  the  loud  music  gets  on 
my  nerves.  If  they  were  in  their  own  home  they ' 
could  play  their  (stereos)  as  loud  as  they  wanted 
to,  but  being  in  an  apartrtient  building  makes  a 
big  difference. 

The  management  (of  this  complex)  is  bad.  They 
don't  seem,  to  care  about  the  people.  The  heating 
is  one  good  example,  ^hey  turn  on  the  heat  when 
they  get  rpdctyrnot  when  we  need  it. 


v 


.  Jn  terms  of  their  overall  financial  condition,  most  respondents  felt  that  they  wer^  -\ 
struggling  just  to  make  ends  meet.  Both  working  people  and  people-on  welfare  were 
.  generally  displeased  with  the  amount  of  money  they  had  at  thsrlr  disposal j  Most  of  the 
concern  expressed  centered  around  the  issue  of  providing  for  their  children: 
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I  wish  I  had  more  money  to  do  more  things  for 
my  kids.  I'd  like  to  buy  them  nice  things  but  I 
can't  afford  it...  Kids'  clothes  are  so  expensive 
and  that's  hard  for  me  because  I  have  four  kids 
to  buy  clothes  for.  And  we  need  new  furniture 
but  I  can't  afford  to  get  it.*  I  just  wish  I  had  more 
money. 

I  never  have  enough  money.  \  would  like  to  put 
my  kids  in  Catholic  school  but  it  cdsts  too  much. 

We  don't  have  any  real  big  expenses  except  for 

the  upkeep  of  the  house.  My  husband  has  a  moderate 

income*  With  both  of  our  salaries,  we  manage. 


II 
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Although  I  wprk,  I  never  seem  to  have  enough 
money  to  do  the  things  I  want.  I  like  nice  things 
and  I  want  my  kids  to  have  nice  things  bun  can't 
always  buy  them.  " 

I  have  to  be  on  welfare  because  I  can't:  find  a  job... 
\        Welfare  should  give  more  money  to  people,  j 

We  couldn't  survive  without  (welfare,  although) 
it  doesn't  provide  enough  mohey. 

The  hard  part 'of  raising  my  daughters  is  that  I 
*     don't  have  a  job  and  !  have  to  depend  on  welfare. 
It's  hard  anyway  you  look  at  it  because  there  is 
no  easy  way  when  you  depend  on  welfare. 


We  never  seem  to  have  enough  money.  The  cost 
of  living  keeps  going  up  and  wages  don't.  It's  a 
constant  struggle*..  We  seem  to  manage,  but  we 
barely  make  ends  meet. 


.Church 


Although  a  number  of  respondents  stated  that  they  and  memWs  of  their  family 
attended  church  occasionally,  only  one  mentioned  the  church  as  being  a  very  significant 
influence.  This  family  was  a  member  of  the  Jehovah's  Witness  faith  and  had  this  to 
say  about  their  religious  experience: 

V 

We  are  Jehovah  Witnesses  and  that's  the  most 
important  thing  in  our  family's  life.  I  guess  because 
'  it  gives  us  a  sensa  of  moral  standards...  Living^ 
from  the  Bible  has  given  our  family  strength  arra  , 
a  sense  of  consciousness. 

Despite  this  respondent's  feelings  about  the  effect  ofreligion  upon  her  family's 

life,  she  was  one  of  the  most  dissatisfied  parents  interviewed  when  it  came  to  the  physical 

and  financial  c$afrTT«)>f  her  life. 

Transportation  ^ 

The  majority  of  the  families  interviewed  in  L-P  did  not  own  a  car.  The  lack  of 
convenient  transportation  appeared  to  increase  greatly  respondents'  feelings  of  isolation 
and  added  to  the  financial  burden  they  experienced  through  the  higher  prices  tney  had 
to  pay  for  goods  in  their  neighborhood. 
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Neighbors 

vMost  respondents  stated  that  they  knew  very  few  people  in  the  neighborhood.  Those 
people  who  had  established  a  small  circle  of  friends  felt  good  about  them,  but  had  reservations 
about  people  in  general  who  resided  in  the  area.  Some  respondents  expressed  concern 
about  neighborhood  teenagers  and. what  they  preceived  as  a  peivasive  drug  problem  . 
in  the  area,  especially  in  the  housing  complexes.  A  number  of  respondents  felt  that 
there  was  a  growing  element  of  people  who  did  not  care  about  the  neighborhood  and 
that  consequently  the  area  was  becoming  run-down. 

c 

1  don't  associate  with  many  people  around  here, 
but  the  few  I  do  deal  with  are  O.K.' 

\  don't  know  many  of  my  neighbors.  The  few  thai* 
I  know  are  good  friends  of  mine. 

1  don't  talk  to  the  people-in  my  neighboihood. 

1  don't  know  too  many  people,  I  find  it  hard  to 
get  to  know  them.  Most  of  the  kids  (around  here) 
.  go  to  different  schools  and  you  don't  get  to  meet 
their  parents. 

I  can't  even  let  my  kids  go  out  and  play  unless 
me  or  (my  husband)  go  out  and  watch  them.  The 
teenagers  smoke  "reefer"  in  the  hallways  and  drink 
wine.  I  don't  want  my  kids  exposed  to  that. 

.1  don't  like  the  idea  of  the  teenagers  getting  high 
in  the  hallway  while  (my  child)  is  waiting  for  the 
bus. 

I  like  the  area,  but  the  neighborhood  has  become 
run-down.  I  mean...people  with  no  sense  of  responsibilily 
(are  moving)  in...  The  people  in  this  neighborhood 
just  don't  care  and  things  have  become  very  run  ft, 
downl 

Despite  these  negative  feelings,  a  number  of  respondents  felt  good  about  the  people 
neighborhood. 


ir^their  ni 


I  like  the  neighborhood.  It's  quiet  and  peaceful. 

Living  in  this  neighborhood  is  pleasant,  it  is  convenient 
(and)  friendly...  My  family  ejnjoys  (living  here). 

This  Is  a  very  friendly  neighborhood.  The  people...are 

o  -  502 
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warm.-  I  feel  really  good  about  the  people.  They 
arp  friendly  and  try  to  help  If  they  are  needed. 
In  d" time  of  crisis  everyone  In  the  neighborhood 
would  be  there  to  help  out. 


/ 
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TALLMAN-SOUTH: 
NEIGHBORHOOD  PROFILE 


<  Artis  Lee 

Ann  Pitkin 


KEY:  Tdllmcri-South 

U    Tollman  Street 
2*    Onondaga  Avenue 
^  3.    Cheney  Street  s  ' 

4»    Midland  Avenue 

5.  Sooth  Avenue  (along  this  street  are  located  commercial  establishments) 

6.  Pgdominantjly  white,  run  down  seo-tion  of  neighborhood 

7.  South  West  Community  Center  and  "Southside  Day  Care  Center 
Merrick  School 

9.  Church 

1 0.    South  West  Day  Care  Center 
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Ta(Jman-$outh 
Nejghborhood  Profile  * 

Direct  Observations  \ 
Boundaries  % 

— v 

neighborhood  known  as  Tallman-South  is  defined  on  the  north\by  Tollman  Street/1* 
This  is  a  m«ierat$ly  traveled  artery  connecting  a  number  of  major  thoroughfares  that 
traverse  the  city  from  north  to  south.  The  buildings  on  this  street  are  primarily  residential. 
Many  are  run  down  and  in  serious  need  of  paint,  others  were  partially  boarded-up.  There 
are  also  a  couple  of  empty,  glass-strewn  lots. 


(2) 

Onondaga  Avenue*    forms  the  western  boundary  of  the  nejghborhood.  This  is  a 
well  traveled  street  along  which  all  structures  are  residential.  The  houses  here  are 
well  kept  and  spacious.  Most  have  large  well  manicured  front  and  back  yards.  Most 
of  the  people  I  observed  on  this  street  were  white  teenagers  who^e  clothing  suggested 
affluence. 

'  (3)  # 
Cheney  Street     forms  the  southern  boundary  of  the  T-S  neighborhood.  This  street 

too,  is  entirely  residential.  The  houses  nearest  Onondaga  Avenue  are  in  fairly  good 

shape,  but  as  I  traveled  further  east  on  this^treet  I  noticed. that  the  housing  deteriorated 

significantly* 

Midland  Avenue^  makes  up  the  eastern  boundary  of  tfie^-S  neighborhood.  It  is 
a  much 'traveled  thoroughfare  consisting  primarily  of  residential  houses  and  apartment 
complexes^  The  houses  are  very  i<yn  down  and  there  appears  to  be  broken  glass  everywhere. 
The  street  does  not  appear  to  have  been  cleaned  in  some  time.  There  are  quite  a  few  , 
abandoned  houses,  several  of  which  appear^  have  burned. 

South  Avenue     runs  north  and  south  through  the  neighborhood  and  is  the  main 
commercial  district.  This  is  a  large  street  with  a  considerable  amount  of  traffic.  The 
existing  businesses  along  the  street  do  not  appear  to  be  flourishing  and  many  storefronts 
are  boarded  up.  There  are  a  number  of  residential  dwellings  in  rather  advances  stages 
of  disrepair  interspersed  among  the  business  ventures  on  South  Avenue. 

*The  authors  wish  to  acknowledge  the  important  contributions  made  by  Eulas  Boyd, 
O  L1z  Keily,  and  Mary  Maples. 
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Residential  Areas 

Almost  ail  of  the  houses  located  within  the  T-S  boundaries  are  in  a  deteriorated 

s~  — 

state,  needing  either  serious  structural  repair  or  extensive  painting.  The  area  east  of 
South  Avenue  appears  to  be  *he  mcst  depressed.  Here  is  where  most  of  the  abandoned 
;  houses  and  empty  lots  are  torated.  This  section  fs  also  characterized  by  glass-and  rubbish- 
laden  streets.  Westo££outivA  venue  the  houses  seem  to  be  faring  a  bit  better,  al  though 
they  still  exhibit  signs  of  decline.  The  streets  here  are  much  cleaner  than  they  are  west 
of  South  Avenue,  and  there  are  fewer  vacant  buildings.  More  people  were  out  and  about 
and  their  demeanor  was  much  more  gregarious. 

Onondaga  Avenue^  in  the  western  part  of  the  neighborhood,  provides  a  stark  contrast 
to  both  of  the  previously  mentioned  areas,  since  most  of  the  residents  are  obviously 
affluent.  The  houses  are  immaculate,  as  are  the  lawns.  Late  model  automobiles  are 
parked  on  the  street  and  in  the  driveways.  Also,  in  contrast  to  the  eastern  sector,  Onondaga 
Avenue  is  filled  with  small  groups  of  white  teenagers  playing  various  games  in  the  yards 
and  along  the  side  of  the  street. 

Stuck  in  a  small  corner  on  the  southeastern  boundary  of  the  T-S  neighborhood  is 

what  appears  to  be  a  predominantly  white,  rundown  section.^  T.      .         .     .  . 
™  r        \       '         '   There  is  one  street  that 

consists  c'tios*  entirely  pfabcndoned  houses.  It  even  appeared  that  there  were  people 

living  in  at  least  one  of  the  boarded  up  buildings.  A  number  of  young  white  children 

with  tattered  clothes  and  soiled  faces  were  playing  in  the  streets.  A  number  of  white 

adults,  both  male  and  female,  Were  engaged  in  moving  furniture  from  a  house  into  vehicles, 

apparently  in  the  process  of  changing  residence. 
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Gommericol  Areas  and  Businesses 

____________ j 

Almost  all  commercial  establishments  in  the  T-S  area  are  found  on  South  Avenue. 

On  this  street  are  a  large  number  of  bars  and  liquor  stores  and  several  small  businesses 

can  be  found  on  either  side  of  this  busy  street.  There  is  a  dry  cleaning  plant,  a  beauty 

shop,  a  used  furniture  store,  and  a  theatre  which  shows  "x-rated"  movies. 
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Aside  from  these  apparently  struggling  enterprises,  there  are  a  large  number  of 
boarded  up  storefronts  and  huge  empty  lots  covered  with  broken  glass. 

Outside  of  the  liquor  stores  and  bars,  groups  of  young  Black  men  were  congregated. 
They  were  drinking  from  liquor  bottles  which  were  inside  brown  paper  bags. 

On  South  Avenue  between  Daisy  and  Clover  Streets,  is  the  South-West  Community 

Center/7^  This  is  a  large  sprawling  two-story  modern  looking  building  with  few  windows. 

Further  south  on  this  street  is  Merrick  School/8*  an  old-three  story,  red  brick  building 

with  an  open  area  in  front  which  is  used  as  a  playground.  Adjacent  to  the  school  is  a 
(9)  * 

small  churdv7'  whose  denomination  could  not  be  ascertained  from  the  street. 

Recreational  Centers  and  Playgrounds 

There  appeared  to  be  no  major  outdoor  recreational  facility  in  the  T-^nar^r^Oytdoor 

focilites  are  attached  to  the  two  day  care  centers  in  the  neighborhood  and  to  Merrick 
(8) 

School.     These  are  small  playgrounds  with  a  number  of  climbing  structures,  swings, 
and  slides,  obviously  geared  toward  young  children  rather  then  teenagers  or  adults. 

The  South-West  Community  Center  on  South  Avenue  is  used  primarily  by  teenagers 
and  ail  of  its  facilities  must  be  located  indoors  because  i  saw  none  from  the  street. 

The  South-West  Daycare  Center^  is  located  on  Rich  Street  and  is  a  well  maintained 
brick  building  with  a  fenced-in  play  area  in  front.  There  were  no  children  in  the  playground 
at  the  time  of  my  observation.  However*  there  were  a  number  of  groups  of  children 
being  taken  for  walks  by  employees  of  the  center  during  my  observation.  One  group 

of  children  were  watching  an  old  wood-frame  house  being  demolished  next  door  to  the 

\ 

center.  The  center  »tse!f  appeared  quite  spacious  and  bright,  sporting  large  tinted  windows 
on  all  sides.  A  number  of  bright  decorations  and  colorful  photographs  cut  from  magazines 
dressed  the  windows. 

(7) 

The  Southside  Daycare  Center    is  located  on  Clover  Street.  It  is  a  large  one  story 
.  building  wtth^a  play  area  facing  the  street.  The  usual  assortment  of  playground  apparatus 
was  apparent  but  was  not  in  use  at  the  time  of  the  observation.  The  building  itself  was 
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window  Jess  as  viewed  from  the  street.  A  number  of  yellow  "faiini -buses"  were  parked 
in  an  area  adjacent  to  the  center.  Neither  children  nor  adults  were  seen  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  building.  Since  i  was  there  in  the  early  afternoon,  it  may  have  been  "nap-time11 
for  the  children. 

People  v 

Most  of  the  people  encountered  in  this  neighborhood  were  Black  and  appeared  to 
be  of  low  or  moderate  income.  The  only  significant  area  where  affluent  people  were 
observed  was  oh  Onofodaga  Avenue;  all  these  people  were  white. 

Most  of  the  people  encountered  on  South  Avenue  were  gathered  in  clusters  near 
the  many  liquor  stores  on  that  street.  These  people  appeared  to  be  quite  "down-and-out," 
and  were  given  a  wide  berth  by  passersby.  Most  of  these  men  were  drinking  alcohol 
from  bottles  wrapped  in  brown  paper  bags,  and  talking  in  loud,  raucous  voices.  They 
were  ail  Black. 

On  Tollman  Street  most  pedestrians  I  encountered  were  Black.  On  the  two  occassions 
that  I  encountered  white  people  on  this  street,  they  appeared  to  be  isolated  from  the 
Black  residents.  All  along  Tollman  Streel^groups  of  Black  people  clustered  on  porches 
or  around  automobiles  laughing  and  chatting.  Children  rode  bicycles  and  played  touch 
football  in  the  streets. 

Generally,  people  I  came  across  during  my  observation  of  the  area  were  friendly, 
if  a  bit  reserved.  Most  acknowledged  me  with  a  nod  or  a  slight  wave  although  none 
attempted  to  engage  me  in  conversation.  My  overall  impression  was  that  this  was  a 
cautiously  friendly  neighborhood*  It  is  my  feeling  that  my  being  Black  had  a  good  deal 
to  do  wi|J>  the  sort  of  reception  I  experienced. 


Demographic  Profile  of  Project  Families* 
Prior  to  the  collection  of  data  In  the  Tallman-South  inner  city  neighborhood,  it 
was  described  as  primarily  hoving  a  low-income  Black  population.  The  demographic 
characteristics  of  the  seventeen  families  recruited  from  this  area  substantiate  this  description. 
Of  the  17  families  in  the^sample,  the  majority  are  Block  (n=  12),  2  are  white,  and  3  are 
interracial.  The  average  family  income  is  $10,673.  » 

Many  of  these  families  had  not  lived  in  the  neighborhood  for  very  long.  In  fact," 
ten  had  lived  there  for  only  eighteen  months  or  less,  and  only  three  families  had  lived 
there  for  ten  years  or  more.  The  families  seem  to  be  very  mobile,  thirteen  of  them 
having  moved  within  the  past  four  years,  an  average  of  almost  three  times  per  family. 
Only  three  of  the  families  own  their  own  homes.  These  statistics  suggest  that  the  Tallman- 
South  neighborhood  is  not  one  which  attracts  permanent  residents. 

The  sample  includes  setfen  women  who  are  single  parents  and  seven  married  couples. 
There  are-also  three  interracial  families,  consisting  of  single  women  living  with  partners. 

V  s  i 

Most  of  the  men  and  women  who  identified  themselves  with  an  organized  religion  indicated 
that  tKey  are  Protestant,  while  two  others  are  Catholic. 

All  of  the  project  families  here  tend  to  be  quite  large,  having  from  two  to  seven 
children,  and  the  average  number  of  children  per  family  being  3.65.  Over  half  of  the 
famines  have  four  or  more  children. 

The<*women  average  29  years  of  age,  and  the  men  35.  The  women  tend  to  have 
a  little  more  education  than  the  men  in  this  sample,  buct  both  groups1  averages  are  very 
low  (10.6  and  10.2  years).. 

■* 

Many  of  the  families  in  the  Tallman-South  sample  are  quite  poor.  In  fact,  twelve 
of  the  seventeen  families  earn  less  than  $10,000  per  year,  and  ten  of  those  families 
are  on  welfare.  The  other  five  are  Black  married  couples  earning  from  $16,000  to  $24,000 
.    per  year.  The  one  Black  married  couple  with  a  relatively  low  annual  income  ($8,700) 

o  *  This  section  written  by  Heather  Weiss  and  Nancy  Burston. 
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had  very  little  education;  the  husband  in  this  family  Is  unemployed.  The  one  married 
white  couple  in  this  sample  has  a  very  low  income  ($8,400)  compared  with  the  rest  of 
the  married  couples.  Ten  families  do  not  own  cars.  Seven  of  the  men  are  employed 
«-ff&fK^me  or  more  and  two  hold  a  second  job.  One  man  works  half-time  and  two  are 
unemployed.  All  except  one  of  the  employed  men  work  in  blue  collar  jobs.  Four  of 
the  mothers  work,  two  of  them  full-time.  The  working  women  earn  an  average  of  $5,240 
per  year. 

In  general,  the  families  in  the  Tallman-South  neighborhood  sample  appear  to  have 
difficulty  coping  financially.  Most  of  the  families  are  large,  undereducated,  and  poor, 
with  many  single  parents.  Few  own  their  own  homes  or  cars,  and  most  are  on  welfare. 
They  live  in  a  hostile  environment  described  by  the  project  field  staff  as  "depressing," 
"a  high  cr jftte  area"  and  a  "hell  hole,"  where  many  people  are  "afraid  to  go  out"  and  tend  % 
to  "keep  to  themselves." 

The  social  network  material  collected  from  the  Tallman-South  parents  also  suggests 
a  neighborhood  in  which  people  ,fkeep  to  themselves."  In  comparison  with  the  other 
nine  neighborhoods  surveyed,  these  parents  report  a  very  low  average  number  of  neighbors 
in  their  networks  for  nearly  all  rypes  of  contacts.  On  the  other  hand,  Tallman-South 
ranks  third  in  terms  of  average  number  of  neighbors  who  are  also  relatives.  As  far  as 
number  of  contpcts  with  neighbor?  for  chHd-related,  practical,  or  work-related  supports,  . 
Tallman-South  residents  rank  seventh  among  the  ten  program  neighborhoods.  Respondents 
are  more  likely  to  rely  on  people  they  know  very  well,  such  as  those  in  their  extended 
family  network.  If  they  do  turn. to  a  neighbor  for  support,  then  that  neighbor  is  probably 
also  a  relative. 
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Respondents'  Perceptions  " 
One  of  the  most  commonly  shared  perceptions  of  the  respondents  in  the  Tallman-South 
•Avenue  neighborhood  Is  the  lack  of  adequate  facilities  at  which  to  procure  groceries 
at  reasonable  pricesluid  at  which  there  is  a  reasonable  expectation  of  finding  what  is 
wanted.  Many  parents  mentioned  that  there  were  seven  I  "necessity  stores}  nearby, 
but  indicated  that  they  felt  these  businesses  were  unacceptable  because  of  high  prices 
and  Inadequate  stock.  The  pertfeptiprw  of  two  representative  respondents  were  as  follows: 


This  neighborhood  doesn't  have  much.  Almost  everything 
is  missing. -There  isn't  a  decent -sized  grocery  store. 
I  have  to  go  a  very  long  way  to  do  any  kind  of  shopping. 

There  are  stores  around  here  but  there  isn't.anything 

in  them.  There's  no  meat  or  many  other  things...everything 

(costs)  so  much  money  anyway. 

In  the  area  of  recreational  facilities,  most  of  the  parents  interviewed  expressed 

the  feeling  that  there  was  a  general  lack  of  acceptable  programs  for  their  children. 

Although  several  respondents  mentioned  a  particular  recreation  center  as  being  in  the 

neighborhood,  the  overwhelming  majority  stated  that  they  would  not  allow  their  children 

to  attend  this  facility  because  of  the  lock  of  supervision  and  the  "wildness"  of  the  teenagers 

* 

there.  Two  typical  responses  were: 

There-is  some  recreation  at  the  'Southside  Center' 
if  you  want  to  go  there  but  it's  too  wild  there.  The 
kids  are  wild.  I  don't  let  my  kids  go  tfegre^ 

The  recreation  focilities  are  here  but  the  staff  is 
underqualified  at  all  the  centers. 

•  The  respondents  who  mentioned  recreation  centers  located  in  the  neighborhood 
or  nearby,  generally  tended  to  view  them.as  being  for  male  teenagers  and  felt  that  this 
in  itself  excluded  their  families. 

It  should  be  noted  that  many  parents  of  pre-4eenage  children  felt  that  there  were 
no  recreation  facilities  offered  to  their  children  in  the  Tallman-South  Avenue  neighborhood. 
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Or«  thing  locking  is  recreoti on.  The  (Southside) 
center  is  close  by  but,  they  don't  have  activities  for 
the  little  children. 

I  wish  there  were  more  areas  where  the  kids  couid 
play.  There  aren't  any  playgrounds  in  our  neighborhood. 

Very  few  respondents  mentioned  the  parks  located  on  the.  periphery  of  the  Tollman- 
South  Avenue  neighborhood  and  those  who  did  were  generally  non-committal,  with  the 
exception  of  one  white  respondent  in  this  predominantly  Black  neighborhood: 

I  don't  to  to  any  of  the  park3  around  here.  We^go 
all  the  way  to  Lincoln  Park  (about  an  hour's  bus  ride 
and  walk  away).  I  have  no  choice  but  to  (go  there) 
because  at  that  park  people  wont  bother  us  because 
we're  white.  Over  there;  there  are  all  kinds  of  people^  - 
and  they  don't  pick  on  each  other  ....in  the  parks 
around  here  there  is  too  much  going  on. 

Child  care,  whether  provided  by  formal  day  care  agencies  or" by  informal  arrangements 
wrth  babysitters  and  relatives,  was  thought  to  be  quite  good  by  every  respondent  interviewed. 
Out  of  the  16  parents  questioned,  12  rated  their  child  care  arrangements  as  "excellent." 
The  remaining  4  respondents  rated  these  situations  as  "generally  good." 

The  majority  of  children  in  this  neighborhood  sample  were  involved  in  some  formal 
day  care  situation  (1 1  out  of  16  of  the  respondents  indicated  such  en  involvement). 
This  respondent  sums  up  most  of  th$  perceptions  and  feelings  of  the  parents  whose  children 

attend  day  care  centers:  . 

) 

I  feel  good  about  (my  son)  going  to  day  care  because 
it  gives  him  la  chance  to  be  around  other  kids  and  / 
learn  things  ihschool.  (He)  loves  going  to  day  care  ' 
because  he  goes  places  like  the  circus  and  to  the  * 
park.  He  like*  it.  He  can't  wait  for  the  bus  to  pick 
him  up.  Itptist  the  people  they  have  working  at 
the  day  cc*e  center.  I  mean, J  think  they  are  responsible 
peopie.    x  ^\ 

The  five  respondents  \ko  did  not  use  formal  day  care  facilities  aUgrfi&l  upon  relatives 

for  the  greater  part  of  thefr  child  care  needs.  The  relative  most  often  mentioned  in 

regard  to  child  care  was  the  respondent's  mother  or  motfter-in-law.  Every  respondent 

who  used  these  relatives  spoke  very  postively  of  the  experience. 
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My  mother  (is  very  important  to  me).  She's  just  . 
great!  If  I  need  someone  to  take  care  of  my  kids, 
she's  always  there*  \* 

Who  else  could  be  a  better  babysitter  than  a  grandmother. 

They  love  kids.  It's  good  because  it  helps  me  do 

the  things  I  want  to  do.  When  something  comes  % 

she's  always  there  to  keep  (my  son)  for  a  while...Shefs 
my  mother,  I  love  having  her  take  care  of  (my  child). 

(My  son)  loves  staying  with  his  grandmother.  They've 
always  been  close...(Shels)  my  mother  so  I  feel  good. 

The  Issue  of  safety  within  the  neighborhood  was  of  concern  to  many  of  the  respondents 

in  the  Tollman-South  Avenue  area.  Of  the  parents  expressing  concern  about  safety, 

the  majority  were  most  apprehensive  about  harm  coming  to  their  children.  Some  respondents 

worried  about  the  number  of  "derelicts11  that  they  viewed  as  being,  prevalent  on  South 

Avence  (the  main  street  of  the  neighborhood).  AH  three  of  the  white  respondents  in 

this  neighborhood  expressed  the  belief  that  the  neighborhood  was  unsafe  for  them  primarily 

because  of  their  race.  Although  there  may  be  some  truth  to  these  perceptions,  there 

appears-Jo  be  a  good  deal  of  evidence  that  by  and  large  their  experiences  and  fears  do 

not  significantly  differ  from  those  of  the  majority  of  Black  respondents.  A  number 

of  the  parents  interviewed  mentioned  teenagers  as  the  source  of  the  greatest  amount 

of  anxiety  about  safety  In  the  neighborhood.  These  respondents  spoke  of  "roving  bands11 

of  teenagers  who  were  "hanging  out,"  "just  looking  for  trouble." 

The  following  are  a  number  of  comments  by  Respondents  indicating  the  various 

rces'and  areas  of  concern  about  dqnger  in  the  neighborhi-od:  .  o 

I'm  afraid  for  (my  daughter)  to  play  outside  alone 
because  of  the  'bums'  around  here. 


Welre  not  that  safe.  I  don't  think  we're  that  safe. 
There  are  a  lot  of  criminals  on  the  southside.  We 
mostly  stay  in  the  hdcse  and  keep  to  ourselves. 

(My  children)  can  only  play  In  the  front 'yard  and 
there  are  only  two  families  that  they  are  allowed 
to  visit.  They  can't  even  play  in  their  own  back 
yard  because  it's  Jike  crthruway.'  People  use  it  like 
it  was  another  street  corner.. .Around  here,  everything 
in  the  world  goes  on.*.rohber?,  rape,  dope-everything! 
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This  isnf  a  very  safe  neighborhood.  There's  a  lot 
.  of  young  people  roaming  the  streets  at  night.  There's 

a  lot  of  drug  traffic  in  the  neighborhood,  too.  We 
"  never  let  out  kids  outside  by  themselves,  not  even 
-  in  the  daytime.  ,  ^ 

It's  rough  sometimes.  I  can't  send  (my  child)  out 
,  to  play  on  her  own  because  the  kids  knock  her  down 
and  punch  her—maybe  it's  because  stejs  the  only 
white  kid  around  here.  On  warm  da^it  is  real  bad 
because  (my  daughter)  begs  me^o  let  her.  go  outside 
and  I  can  only  let  her  out  if  I  go  with  her.  ft  bothers 
me  a  lot.  I  dont  think  that  they  would  hurt  her  really 
badbut  I  still  worry. 

And  a  Black  respondent  states: 

I  just  keep  my  kids  close  to  rafexhouse.  Tt!s  not  very 
good  (around  here).  There  ore[q  lot  of  shootings 
and  things  going  on  around  here.  I  don't  let  my  kids 
^    1  out  m  this  neighborhood.  A  couple  of  weeks  ago 
there  was. a  kid  around  here  who  threw  a  baby  into 
the  creek! 
>  * 

Two  other  respondents  commented: 


This  neighborhood  is  pretty  dangerous  as  far  as  crime 
is  concerned.  The  adults  who  live  here  are  very 
cautions  and  keep  to  themselves  because  all  kinds  * 
of  people  'hang  out'  in  this  neighborhood*  The  kids 
don't  mind  at  all,  they  knew  everybody  and  aren't  J 
afraid  but  the  grownyps,ar£.  (They  are  afraid  of) 
kids  in  the  neighborhood,  teenagers  who  '{|ang  out 
all  day  in  the  streets. 

I  worry  about  the  neighborhood  because  it's  very 
dangerous.  I  can  nsver  let  (my  son)  out..:(the  Black 
children)  constantly- pick  on  my  kids  because  they're 
white. 

One  respondent  seemed  to  voice  the  feelings  of  a  great  many  parents  in  this  area: 


I'm  alwbys  hearing  polic^sirens  in  the  middle  of 
the  night.  I  worry  aboutihe  kids.  I  often  just  want 
to  go  away  -  move  ,-  just  be  someplace  else.  But 
I  don't  have  the  money  *o  move. 

Despite  these  rather  gloomy  perceptions  of  the  neighborhood,  there  were  six  respondents 

who*|e!t  fairly  safe.  These  respondents  generally  were  people  who  knew  a  number  of 

people  in  the  area  and  who  had  lived  in  the  neighborhood  for  some  time. 


I've  been  here  three  years  and  I've  never  had  any 
trouble,  so  I  guess  I'm  safe*  I  donft  think  there  is 
any  danger,  really,  unless  the  creek  overflows*  (There 
is  a  large  creek  that,  run?  through  the  neighborhood 
and  sometimes  floods  surrounding  areas.)  v 

I  feel  secure  because  Fve  lived  in  this  area  for  so 
long  and  believe  people  won't- harm  me  or  my  family...if 
I  didn't  know  the  people  I'd  be  scared  because  this 
part  of  town  has  a  bad  reputation*  But  as  I  said, 
we  feel  safe*  I'nh  close  to  a  lot  of  people  here  and 
we  trust  each  other. 

!  feelsafe  around  here.  My  mother  lives  in  the  next 
block  and  so  do  alot  of  my  relatives.*  It's  all  right. 

A  few  respondents  appeared  unconcerned  about  the  issye  of  safety  as  did  the  respondent 

who  told  an  interviewer: 

I  don't  worry  about  safety  but  I  guess  the  area  is 
not  considered  very  safe. 

Others  adopted  a  cynical  attitudes 

As  far  as  crime  is  concerned,  this  location  is  as  good  + 

as  any  other  because  you  could  be  robbed  anywhere  s 

you  live. 

One  fei^y^ res^c^dent  stated: 

As  far  as  crigte,  two  houses  on  this  street  have  been 

brokeyinto  recently.  But  there's  somebody  here 

all  the  time  In  my  house,  so  we  feel  pretty  safe. 

Nobody  would  want  to  break  into  this  house  unless  .  4 

they  wanted,  to  get  shot! 

Two  other  safety  related  issues  brought  up  by  respondents  were  those  of  traffic 

patterns  and  abandoned  houses.  Two  respondents  who  were  concerned  about  traffic  problems 

hud  this  to  soy: 

f 

...the  cars  speed  through  here  like  crazy.  Kids  are 
afwdys  getting  hit  by  cars. 


Sometimes  when  there's  a  heavy  snowfall  cars  are 
parked  so  tightly  on  this  one  way  street  that  emerging 
vehicles  can't  get  through.  I  think  that's  a  hazard. 
If  there's  a  fire  or  something  we'd  be  in  trouble. 
The  cops  should  ticket  people  more. 


•-  j 
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A  respondent  who  was  concerned  about  the  growing  number  of  abandoned  houses  in  the 
neighborhood  told  an  interviewer: 


I  wish  they  wou!d  board  up  some  of  these  old  houses 
because  it  can  be  dangerous  for  kids.~you  know  kids 
are  going  to  play  in  empty  houses. 

The  issue  of  whether  or  not  there  were  enough  children  in  the  neighborhood  for  j 

the  respondents*  children  to  play  with  did  not  appear  to  be  a  significant  one,  since  only 

one  parent  mentioned  this  as  something  that  was  important.  Most  respondents  seemed 

to  think  it  more  appropriate  to  limit  their  child's  contact  with  other  children  in  the 

neighborhood  than  to  seek  out  playmates. 

t    The  majority  of  respondents  In  the  Tallman-South  Avenue  neighborhood  stated 
that  they  were  satisfied  with  their  housing  situation.  Most  cited  the  presence  of  a  sizeable 
yard,  internal  spaciousness,  and  the. amount  of  privacy  as  contributing  to  satisfaction 
with  the  housing  situation;  * 


We  have  enough  space.  We  have  a  back  yard  which 
I  is  what  I  like  the  best.  The  kids  are  not  cooped  up 

all  the  time  like  they  were  in  my  old  neighborhood. 

We  have  four  bedrooms  and  a  large  back  yard  so 
we  have  enough  space.  When  the  kids  get  on  my 
nerves  I  can  always  go  into  another  room  and  close 
the  door. 

/  *   We  have  a  back  yard  and  that  makes  it  ideal  for 

the  kids  because  they  don't  have  to  play  on  the  sidewalks 
or  in  the  streets. 

We  all  love  (this  house).  (My  daughter)  loves  it  here 
because  she's  got  all  the  space.  We  all  have  lots 
of  room.  If  I  want  to  talk  to  my  mother  and  want 
some  privacy,  I  can  just  go  upstairs.  Also,  since 
it's  a  house  and  not  an  apartment..*!  don't  have  to 
worry  about  the  neighbors  and  their  noise...l  can 
always  get  away  from  (my  children's)  noise  by  putting 
them  in  a  room  upstairs. 

Of  the  respondents  who  felt  that  their  housing  situation  was  not  satisfactory,  most  lived 

in  apartments  and  the  sources  6f  these  respondents'  displeasure  were  the  absence  of 

precisely  those  things  which  satisfied  other  respondents.  Apartment  dwellers  in  the 
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sample  reported  additional  sauces  of  stress  and  unhappiness  such  as  unreliable  and  uncooperative 
landlords,  as  well  as  the  presence  of  mice  and  other  vermin.  Below,  five  renters  describe 
their  housing  situation: 

The  complex  is  too  cTcise  to  the  streets  and  there 

is  no  play  area  within  tf>e  complex  itself  .—it  is  a  L 
little  too  crowded. 

If  I  ever  move  I  hope  I  get  a  bigger  dace.  (My  kids) 
have  to  sleep  on  the  couch.  That's  a  arag. 

There  is  no  privacy  at  all.  Everybody  is  in  everybody 
else's  business.  People  (are)  always  watching  to 
see  who  (is>  coming  into  your  house.  I  don't  like 
that. 

s 

The  landlord  takes  his  own  sweet  time  about  fixing 
things—the  landlord  Is  bod  btecasue  he  doesn't  do 
repairs  when  it's  needed.  The^house  is  falling  apart. 

I  have  roaches  and  mice.^the  superintendent  of  the  * 
building  is  bad  at  fixing  things,  he  takes  his  time.  * 

Most  respondents  felt  that  they  were  paying  reasonable  rent  for  their  dwellings, 

however  almost  all  respondents  stated  that  heat  and  utility  bills  were  a  great  hardship 

for  them.  One  respondent  had  this  to  say  about  the  situation:  " 


This  is  a  good  apartment  in  terms  of  rent.  I  only 
pay  $140  a  month.  It's  thereat  bills  that  kill  me. 
Niagara  Mohawk  is  threatening  to  turn  my  heat  off. 
Last  week  I  turned  the  heat  down  and. ..my  baby 
got  sick— I  don't  think  Niagara  Mohawk  should  be 
allowed  to  just  turn  off  people's  heat.  I  know  I  owe 
them  $70  but  I  still  think  that  it's  wrong. 

In  terms  of  finances  most  families  seem  to  be  somewhat  hard-pressed  to  make 

ends  meet.  The  best Jhat  most  families  in  thte  neighborhood  seem  to  be  doing  is  typified 

by  the  statement  of  this  respondent  from  a  family  in  which  both  spouses  are  working: 

We  do  pretty  well  with  both  of  us  working.  (There 
are)  no  major  problems  at  all. 

However,  most  respondents  are  less  fortunate,  particularly  those  who  must  rely 

upon  "we  If  a  re"  W  one  kind  or  another: 
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Welfare  doesn't  give  rne  enough  but  what  can  I  do? 
So  far  we  have  been  able  to  keep  our  heads  above  £ 
•    water...ram  really  careful  with  the  money,  I  always 
make  sure  we  have  enough  to  eat.  We  could  use 
mare  monev^  but  they're  just  not  going  ^to  give  it  * 

I  use  welfdre  and  foodstamps.  I  feel  embarassed 
ftfsay  this  but  welfare  doesn't  give  me  enough  money. 
After  I  pay  the  rent,  1  hardly  have  anything  left 
oyer  —  but  the  food  stamps  are  great. 

The  only  income  we  have  is  welfare,  so  we  are  on 
a  budget.  I  seem  to  always  run  out  of  money..^ome)imes 
}  hcve  to  borrow  money  from  my  friends  to  tide 
me  over  until  'check  day*. 

Every  time  I  turn  around  the  kids  seem  to  need  something. 
Riijfct  now  they  both  need  winter  coats  and  boots 
but  welfare  don't  take  that  into  consideration.  They 
just  give  me  the  same  amount  of  money...Last  night 

I  couldn't  sleep  because  I  was  worrying  about  whether  ,  % 

or  not  I  cofula  get  them  warm  clothes  before  winter 
comes... Money  is  always  a  problem  around  here. 
Not  enough  to  buy  the  things  we  need  and  not  enough 
to  buy  the  things  we'd  like.,  I  spend  more  time  worrying 
about  our  money  situation  thcp  anything  else. 

Mar>y  non-welfare  families  in  this  neighborhood  sample  also  expressed  some  dissatisfaction 
with  their  financial  condition* 

9 

We're  coping  but  it's  a  struggle  from  month  to  month 
with  therbills.  We  manage  but  we  have  to  work  very 
hard.../(t  leost  we  have  enough  for  the  basics  like 
food,  rertfraiia  clothes.  If  it's  a  mild  winter  I'll  be 
happy. 

(The  respondent  here  aliudes  to  the  rising  cost  of  heating  one's  home.) 


Right  now  I'd  say  we're  keeping  our  head  above  water 
but  we  have  to  watch  every  dollar  carefully. 

A  number  of  respondents,  both  on  and  off  welfare,  cite  the  Food  Stamp  Program 

as  a  significant  contribution  to  their  "making  ends  meet."  "Welfare,"  however  is  often 

seen  as  unsensitive  and  intrusive: 


t 


\  really  feel  that  <fm  being  'ripped-off'  by  Social 
Services.  Every  check  I  get  from  (them)  is  a  little 


smaller.  They  never  explain  why*  They  just  keep 

choppirtg  off  a  little  bit*  They  send  me  a  bunch  of  _r 
,       papers  that  donft  make  any  sense  but  they  never 
explain  anything. 

m 

Welfare  is  ail  right,  hutthey  definitely  don't  give  > 
you  enough  to  ilve  on.  hood  Stamps  are  real  important 
because  without  those  you  just  couldn't  make  it. 

Ldon't  like  being  on  welfare.  I  would  rather  work 
for  my  money.  I  don't  like  people  telling  me  what 
to  do.  (Food  Stamps)  are  nice  (however).  We  have 
extra  money  for  little  odds  and  ends  like  detergent^ 
and  utensils. 

.    Most  Wnilies  interviewed  in  the  Tallman-South  Avenue  area  used  public  clinics 
and  felt  that  t^ere  was  good  and  reliable  medical  care  available  at  various  facilities 
throughout  the  city.  Of  the  16  respondents  interviewed,  1 1  used  public  clinics,  one  used 
both  public  clinic  and  a  private  doctor,  and  the  remaining  4  used  private  doctors  exclusively. 
AH  respondents  stated  that  they  felt  good  about  the  facilities. 

Apparently,  organizations  and  service  agencies  dc  not  enjoy  much  favor  in  the  Tollman-South 
Avenue  neighborhood  because  only  one  respondent  reported  utilizing  any  agency  other  j 
than  day  care  centers.  This  respondent  spoke  of  a  counselling  agency  located  in  a  conamunity 
center  in  the  neighborhood. 


The  Family. Service  Program  at  the  Southside  Multi-Purpose 
Center  has  been  a  big  help*  When  I  have  personal 
problems,  there's  someone  there  I  can  talk  to.  They're 
also  helping  me  find  out  if  my4aodlprd  is  cheating 
me. 

Transportation  did  not  appear  to  pose  a  problem  for  any  of  the  respondents  in  this 
neighborhood,  although  the  majority  of  respondents  did  not  own  cars.  Most  mentioned 
that  there  were  two  or  three  bus  routes  accessible  to  them.  Despite  the  fact  that  these 
respondents  did  not  associate  their  lack  of  personal  transportation  with  any  problems 
they  might  have  as  a  family,  it  should  be  noted  that  these  families  were  omong  those 
who  complained  of  not  having ,acces$  to  lower  prices  and  greater  selection  available 
%^  at  supermarkets. 

Almost  all  respondents  in  the  Tallman-South  Avenue  neighborhood  felt  that  the 
area  in  general  had  become  quite  run  down  and  that  the  commercial  district- on  South 
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Avenue  was  thtf  source  of  greatest  concern.  These  respondents  feit  that  the  large  number 
bars  and  Itayor  stores,  along  with  the  "drunks"  and  "derelicts"  that  seemed  tc  be  fixtures 
outside"! hese  establishments,  constituted  a  hazard  to  their  children,  both  physically 
and^morally.*  Outside  of  a  unaninrfous  dislike  for  the  "street  people"  in  this  particular 
area,  the  respondents1  feelings  and  attitudes^fc^ard  their  neighbors  and  other  people 
in  the  neighborhood  were  somewhat  varied.  / 

Many  respondents  expressed  a  laissez  faire  attitude  toward  their  neighbors,  stating 
that  they  kept  pretty  much  to  themselves  and  did  ->ot  actively  engage  in  getting  to  know 
people  who  lived  around  therm-  ^  number  of  the  parents  interviewed  said  that  they  did 
not  know  anyone  in  their  immediate  neighborhood. 

I  don't  know  anyone  around  here.*.I  gyess  I'm  just 
not  one  to  get  out  much.  I  \ 

The  respondents  who  gave  this  response  were  not,  however,  neutral.   Most  expressed 

the  tacit  feeling  that  the  neighborhood  was,  after  all,  a  somewhat  hostile  and  dangerous 

one  and  that  sequestering  oneself  was  one  way  of  surviving.  This  underlying  apprehension 

seems  to  be  succinctly  expressed  b^the  woman  who  stated: 

I  don't  bother  them  and  they  don't  bother  me. 
There  was  one  respondent  who  felt  that  the  neighborhood  had  no  redeeming  values 
whatsoever.  This  was  a  single  ycung  woman  raising  five  children  by  herself  and  living 
in  a  deteriorating  house  on  a  block  composed  primarily  of  run  down  dwellings.  The  street 
is  strewn  with  broken  glass  and  appeared  not  to  have  been  cleaned  in  quite  some  time. 
It  was  this  woman's  feeling  that 

It's  not  a  very  good  neighborhood.  It's  the  grown 
ups  most  of  the  time.  They  raise  a  lot  of  'sand'. 
It's  bad  enough  when  the  kids  get  into  fights  without 
having^jrown-ups  getting  involved...right  now  I'm 
looking  for  someplace  else  to  live.  I  can't  take  it 
anymore! 

4 

All  three  of  the  white  respondents  in  this  sample  felt  that  the  neighborhood  was' 
hostile  towards  them  because  of  their  race.  These  families  stated  that  they  had  little 
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or  nothing  to  do  with  their  neighbors.  Two  of  these  respondents  claimed  that  their  children 
had  been  "beat-up"  by  Black  children  because  of  the  racial  difference.  None  of  these 
respondents  related  any  instances  of  violence  or  intimidation  at  the  hands  of  Black  adults. 
Whelfier  yr  not  these  perceptions  by  w hi te  respondents  are  accurals  not  easily  determined, 
because  a  number  of  Block  respondents  report  similar  experiences  at  the  hands  of  other 
Black  residents  of  the  neighborhood. 

There  were  several  respondents  who  felt  comfortable  in  the  neighborhood  and  even 
enjoyed  the  experience.  These  people  lived  in  various  parts  of  the  neighborhood  so  it 
would  seem  that  their  perceptions  are  not  based  on  being  located  in  any  geographic 
area.  The  two  respondents  who  felt  most  positive  about  their  neighborhood  have  lived 
in  the  area  for  a  number  of  years.  This  respondent  has  lived  here  for  16  years: 

It's  a  nice  place  to  live  if  you  know  the  peop!e...I've 
been  living  here  long  enough  to  get  to  know  quite 
a  few.  If  you  don't  know  the  people,  it  can  be  rough 
lonely  and  cold. 

And  this  respondent  for  three  years: 

I  like  living  here.  I  think  it's  a  nice  neighborhood 
to  live  in.  I'm  friends  with  most  of  the  people  (here). 
It's  a  (racially)  mixed  neighborhood  and  that  counts 
when  you've  got  "mixed"  kids...l  feel  that  if  you've 
got  "mixed"  kids,  they  should  be  brought  up  in  a 
neighborhood  where  there  are  white  families  and 
Black  families  together.  This  way  the  kids  won't 
~~cjrow  up  to  be  prejudiced  one  way  or  the  other. 

It  would  appear  from  the  responses  of  the  majority  of  parents  interviewed  that 

many  people  depend  a  great  deal  on  relatives  for  support;  every  respondent  in  the  sample 

•     relied  upon  a  relative  as  a  primary  souce  of  babysitting.  Many  felt  that  having  access 

to  extended  family  members  resulted  in  an  enhancement  of  the  quality  of  their  lives: 

* 

#My  aunt  is  really  important.  She  really  makes  life 
easier  (for  us).  She's  always  there.  I  can  go  to  her 
for  anything. 

r 

My  kid's  grandmother  is  important  because  she  sometimes 
buys  them  clothes  and  takes  care  o<  them.  That 
makes  it  easier  for  me. 
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My  mother...helps  out  by  always  being  there  for 
us.  She  gives  good  gdvlce  and  really  cares. 


t 
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NEDROW: 
NEIGHBORHOOD  PROFILE. 

Besty.E.dinger 
Ann  Pitkin  .. 
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KEY:  NEDROW 

1.  Northern  Boundary:  Stonefield  Rood  and  Southland  Drive 

2.  Green  HijTs  Farms  'Stepping  Plaza.  Stores  included  in  the  plaza  are  a  large  drugstore, 
sq>erman<eV lawn  and  garden  center,  K-Mart,  meat  shop,  liquor  supermarket,  beauty 
salon,  floral  shop,  women's  fashion  shop,  Radio  Shack,  and  a  fabric  shop.  There 

Is  qiso  a  bank  and  credit- lending  Institution  located  amidst  the  stores. 

3.  Southern  Boundary:  W.  Conklin  Avenue  and  Randall  Street 

4.  Private  airport  and  the  beginning  of  the  Onondaga  Indian  Reservation.  - 

5.  Eastern  Boundary:  Marshlands 

6.  Interstate  81 

7.  Western  Boundary:  Onondaga  Creek 

8.  Bridge  over  Onondaga  Creek  at  Dorwin  Avenue.  Only  dccess  to  playground  for 
people  living  in  northern  half  of  neighborhood 

9.  Utility  power  station 
10.  .  Kelly  Park  playground 
M#    S.Salina  Street 

12*    Small  businesses  located  in  peopled  homes 
!3e    Small  pockets  of  housing  along  Salina  Street 

14.  Gommercial  establishments  along  Salfna  Street; 

15.  family  In  sample  wfx>  moved  5  miles  south  of  Nedrow 
I6A.  Large  supermarket 
!<$B.  Large  drugstore 

17.  Gas  stations 

18.  Bonk 

*\ 

19.  Restaurants 

A.  McDonald's 

B.  Pizza  Hut 

C.  The  Inn  ,  - 

20.  Post  Office 

21.  Fire  departrnerfa 

22.  Laundry  facilities;  laundromat  and  drycleaners 
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23.    Church  *  Assembly  of  God 
|  24.    Church  IcathoUc 


[ 


25.    Church  -  Presbyterian 
* 

.  26*    Rockwell  Elementary  School  and  Playground, 


\ 
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Ngdrow 
Neighborhood  Profile* 

Direct  Observations 
Ncighbofrhood  Boundaries  ' 

The  boundaries  of  the  neighborhood  known  as  Nedrow  surround  a  small  community 
of  homes,  commercial  areas,  and  wooded  lands.  A  sense  of  transition  from  country 
to  citydkiracterizes  this  suburban  neighborhood. 

The  northern  boundary*1 '  is  made  up  of  two  streets:  Stonefield  Road*1*  and  Southland 
Drivel Stonefield  Road  is  a  dead  end,  residential  street  that  carrie^ery little  traffic. 
t  Southland  Drive  is  slightly  more  traveled  and  is  adjacent  to  Green  mis  Farris.*2*  a  f 
shopping  mall  tfiaTfca^s  the  largest  concentration  of  stores  in  the  area.  To*the\north 
of  this  boundary  are  more  residential  areas  that  extend  towards  downtown. 

The  southern  boundary  is  made  up  of  two  residential  streets:  W.  Conklin  Avenue*3* 

and  Randall  Street.*3*  To  the  south  of  W.  Conklin  Ave.  lie  the  open  fields  and  small 
(4) 

runway_    0f  a  private  airport.  The  more  rural  community  of  the  Onondaga  Indian  Reservation 
also  lies  just  to  the  south  of  the  Nedrow  area.  Some  evidence  of  country  life  remains 
on  these  two  streets.  The  houses  are  spaced  far  apart  and  several  barns  are  still  standing. 
Behind  one  of  these  barns  is  a  large-fenced  in  area  for  horses.  Newspaper  boxes,  typical 
of  rural  delivery,  stand  in  front  of  the  houses  on  W.  Conklin  and  Randall.  The  rural 
atmosphere  of  Nedrow  is  enhanced  by  little  evidence  of  housing  to  the  south  and  the 
presence  of  rolling  hills  to  the  east  and  west  of  the  valley  in  which  the  neighborhood 
lies. 

To  the  east,  the  residential  streets  are  bordered  by  a  low- lying  marsh  area****  that 

quickly  gives  way  to  a  wooded  hillside.  This  protects  the  people  living  in  this  area  from 

the  sights  and  sounds  of  the  interstate*6*  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill.  j 

/  Onondaga  Creek     is  the  western  boundary  of  the  neighborhood.  The  creek  is  dangerous 

because  of  its  fast  moving  current  and  the  fact  that  it  has  no  fence  to  separate  it  from  :  I 

the  residential  areas.  Thiswould  be  a  particular  problem  for  people  living  in  the  north-west 

corner  of  the  neighborhood  because  -the  creek  passes  so  dose  to  their  homes.  Evidence  | 

FR?r    *  The  autnors  wish  to  thank  Eulas' Boyd,  L1z  Kelly,  and  Mary  Maples  for  their         %  - 
help.ln  preparing  this  profile.    '  -  I 
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that  children  do  venture  very  close  to  the  creek  Is  found  under  a  bridge^  that  passes 
over  the  creek  at  Dorv/in  Avenue.  Graffltti,  mostly  a  mixture  of  names,  are  printed 
all  over  the  bridge  foundations.  The  creek  is  less  of  a  problem  to  the  south  because 
it  is  separated  from  the  residential  areas  by  a. wooded  area.  One  possible  cause  of  concern 
for  residents  down  here  is  a  large  power  s»otion^  that  borders  the  residential  area. 
A  chain  that  crosses  the  road  and  a  sign,  "DANGER:  HIGH  VOLTAGE  WITHIN"  bars 
access  to  this  area.  Onondaga  Creek  separates  the  neighborhood  from  Kelly  Park/10^ 
which  is  the  only  playground  in  the  area  besides  the  one  at  the  local  elementary  school. 

v: 

Internal  Divisions 

South  Sallna  Street  J1  ^  which  cuts  through  the  center  of  the  neighborhood,  is  basically 
a  commercial  district  where  all  of  the  businesses  in  the  area  are  located,  except  a  few 
small  ones  housed  in  people's  homes^  Law  offices,  a  welding  shop,  and  a  saw  sharpening 
business  are  examples  of  this  kind  of  business.  A  few  pockets  of  homes^  line  this 
section  of  Salina  Street,  but  they  are  dwarfed  by  the  many  commercial-establishments.^ 1  ^ 
Sal ina  is  a  four  lane  road  that  carries  heavy  traffic  to  the  stores  in  the  area.  It  also 
is  a  main  artery  that  cuts  through  the  entire  city  and  passes  through  downtown  Syracuse. 
Because  of  the  commercial  establishments  and  the  heavy  traffic,  Salina  effectively 
divides  the  neighborhood  in  half.  1 

Areas  that  include  one  or  more  side  streets  are  often  isolated  frc#i  one  another 
because  there  are  no  streets  that  connect  them  besides  South  Salina  Street.  This  would 
make  it  difficult  for  potential  playmates  to  get  together  without  the  involvement  of 
an  older  person  to  watch  for  traffic. 

We  also  had  one  family  who  moved  to  the  country/15^  five  miles  south  of  Nedrow, 
during  the  interviewing  process.  She  lives  in  a  rural  area  and  her  perceptions  of  her 
'neighborhood'  would  be  expected  to  be  quite  different. 
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Residential  areas 

Moving  away  from  Salina  Street  in  any  direction  one  notices  a  quick  change  from 
a  commmerical  to  a  residential  atmosphere.  Most  ofxthe  homes  appear  to  be  occupied 
by  one  famP>.  The  style  of  housing  differs  in  the  northern  and  southern  section?  of 

-  / 

the  neighborhood;  in  the  northerapart  are  newer  Cape  Cod  or  ranch-style  hpmes,  as 
one  moves  south  there  is  an  increasing  number  of  older  two-story  wood  structures. 
Thes€^larger,  older  homes  become  predominant  at  the  southern  end  of  ihe  neighborhood. 
Each  house  in  the  neighborhood  appears  to  have  the  use  of  its  own  backyard.  These 


/ 
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vary  in  size  from  smaller  more  regular  plots  to  irregular  and  generally  larger  amounts 
of  land  arobHd  the  houses  in  the  southern  part  of  the  area.  Every  yard  has  more  than 
adequate  room  for  children's  play  and  family  recreation.  Frequently,  the  yards  have 
swing  sets,  barbeque  grills,  and  picnic  tables.  A  number  of  families  have  above-ground 
swimming  pools,  and  occasionally,  I  saw  hanging  tires  from  tree  limbs  to  provide  a  swing. 
Many  yards  also  serve  as  storage  space  for  recreational  vehicles.  Numerous  boats,  campers, 
and  snowmobiles  were  seen  parked  alongside  or  behind  the  houses. 

The  space  between  houses  also  varies  in  size,  but  there  was  always  sufficient  distance  * 
so  that  privacy  would  not  appear  to  be  a  problem.  On  some  of  the  older  homes,  one 
or  more  porches  are  attached  and  most  houses  have  garages.  "Many  also  have  separate 
tool  sheds  for  storage. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  the  condition  of  the  housing  qnd  upkeep  of  property  seemed 
very  good.  Lots  that  do  not  have  houses  on  them  do  not  have  the  appearance  of  abandonment 
because  often  these  lots  are  merely  wooded  areas  left  undeveloped.  Along  with  the 

older  trees  that  line  many  of  the  streets,  these  wooded  areas  enhance  the  appearance 

\ 

of  the  neighborhood.  * 

There  was  no  litter  at  the  time  of  observation.  The  few  houses  which  appeared 
slightly  damaged  showed  signs  of  deterioration  due  to  the  weather,  and  most  often  only 
needed  to  be  painted  or  have  sagging  porches  fixed. 

Traffic  was  at  a  bare  minimum  on  most  of  these  side  streets.  Those  streets  that 
directly  cross  Saiina  Street  tended^to  have  a  few  more  cars  on  them,  but  the  dead-end 
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streets  hod  none  except  for  vehicles  of  people  making  deliveries  and  tff  the  people  who 
lived  there*  One  indication  of  light  traffic  are  the  many  basketball  hoops  posted  along 
the  road  by  various  families.  Children  would  have  to  be  in  the  street  to  play  the  game. 
These  streets  were  well  lit,  but  often  had  no  sidewalks.  ' 

Few  signs  were  posted  on  peoples1  property.  No  "FOR  SALE"  signs  were  seen  and 
only  a  few  "BEWARE  OF  DOG"  signs.  Graff itti  have  been  written  on  some  commerical 
buildings  and  on  a  bridge  that  crosses  Onopdaga  Creek.  Graffitti  mostly. appear  to  be 
the  work  of  teenagers  declaring  their  love  for  a  certain  individual  or  proclaiming  their 


/ 


favorite  rock  group. 

There  were  many  American  flags  flying  outside  peoples  homes.  It  is  difficult  to 
discern  if  ttiis  is  a  regular  occurence  because  the  observation  was  done  on  the  days  surrounding 
the  inauguaratiori  of  a  new  president  and  the  release  of  the  American  hostages  from 
Iran. 

Commercial  Areas 

Commercial  establishments  in  the  Nedrow  area  arfe  limited,  with  few  exceptions 
(see  above),  to  the  main  artery  that  cuts  through  the  center  of  the  neighborhood,  S. 
Salina  Street.  The  largest  concentration  of  stores  is  located  in  the  Green  Hills*2*  shopping 
plaza,  where  there  is  a  large  drug  store,  a  supermarket,  a  lawn  and  garden  center,  K-Mart, 
a  meat  shop,  a  liquor  "supermarket,"  a  beauty  salon,  a  floral  shop,  a  small  women's  fashion 
shop,  "Radio  Shack,"  a  fabric  shop,  a  bank  and  c  credit  and  lending  institution. 

Although  is  is  no  great  distance  to  the  southern  end  o"f  the  neighborhood,  another 

lagge  supermarket* 1  ^  and  a  drugstore*1 6b*  are  located  a  few  blocks  closer -to  people 

living  there.  A  variety  of  gas  stations/17*  another  bank/18*  and  restaurants*1 9*  ("McDonald's,"*19^ 
"Pizza  Hut,"*l9B*  and  for  more  formal  dining,  "The  |nn"*l9C*)  are  intermixed  with  the 

various  businesses.  j 

Various  services  including  the  post  office/20*  fire  department/2 1  *  a  laundromat/22* 

and  a  dry-cleaning  establishment  al»j^  along  Si  Salina.  The  bus  stops  at  each  corner 
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is  it  makes  its  way  to  and  from  downtown.  The  only  local  church,  Assembly  of  CodP^ 

located  within  the  defined  boundaries  is  also  on  S.  Salina.  A  Catholic^  and  a  Presbyterian 
.  (25) 

church      are  both  within  a  !0  minute  drive  from  the  neighborhood*  Rockwell  Elementary 
(26) 

school1     is  located  just  off'Salina  Street  in  fiie  center  of  the  neighborhood. 

In  addition,  there  are  a  variety  of  businesses  including:  trailer  sales,  interior  decorators, 
-a  motel,  a  saddle  shop,  a  tree  nursery,  an  ice  cream  drive-in,  a  furniture  store,  and 
a  photo-studio.  All  of  these  businesses  are  in  good  physical  condition  and  appear  to 
be  thriving. 

Services 

There  are  no  services  located  in  this  neighborhood  other  than  those  mentioned  along 

the  commercial  area  of  S.  Salina  Sfreet.  The  fire  station,  along  with  it's  primary  function 

of  firefighting,  houses  a  limited  medical  clinic  which  primarily  provides  immunizations. 

This  facility  is  a  wejl-chiid  clinic  held  every  two  weeks.  It  is  staffed  by  a  doctor  and 

a  nurse  from  the  Onondoya  County  Health  Department.  The  clinic  treats  children  from 

birth  through  five  years.  This  is  one  of  the  few  settings  in  the  neighborhood  where  mothers 

with  young  children  meet  each  other.  From  time  to  time  the  fire  station  holds  benefit 

dinners  and  weekly  Bingo  games.  i 

(26) 

Rockwell  School      holds  a  story-hour  once  a  week  for  pre-schoolers  in  the  area. 
The  school  gym  is  .open  to  the  public  for  a  few  hours  on  the  weekends. 

The  only  formal  pre-K  environment  available  to  Nedrow  residents  is  a  paid  nursery 
school  in  the  basement  of  the  Presbyterian  church^  several  miles  from  the  neighborhood. 
Transportation  to  the  nursery  school  is  not  provided 

V 

Recreation  Centers  and  Playgrounds 

The  lack  of  recreational  facilities  in  the  neighborhood  was  one  of  the  most  frequently 
cited  complaints  that  respondents  had.  The  only  playground^  actually  located  within 
the  defined  boundaries  is  at  the  elementary  school.  It  is  relati.sly  small,  but  the  swing? 
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and  climbing  apparatus  are  in  good  condition.  Busy  traffic  separates  this  playground 
from  those  people  living  on  the  western  side  ofSafina  Street. 

A  larger  playground  is  located  in  Kelly  Park/10^  on  the  opposite  side  of  Onondaga 
Creek  near  the  northwest  corner  of  this  neighborhood.  The  playground  has  swingsets, 
slides,  and  climbing  apparatus  and  lies  adjacent  to  a  large  field  Whe^e  baseball  or  football 
1  could  be  played.  The  condition  of  the  park  is  excellent  and  a  tall  fence  lines  the  creek 
banks  on  the  opposite  side,  but  not  on  the  Nedrow  side.  Access  to  the  park  requires 
crossing  the  bridge  at  Dorwin  Avenue,  probably  the  busiest  road  in  the  area,  other  than 
Salina  Street.  This  hazard  together  v»:th  the  unfenced  portion  of  the  creek  lining  the 
residential  section  would  make  access  to  the  park  difficult  for  young  children. 

The  lack  of  recreational  areas  in  the  neighborhood  is  probably  not  as  much  of  a 
problem  here  as  in  other  areas  because  of  the  individual  space  available  to  people  on 
porches  and  in  yards.  There  is  more  available  open  space  in  the  form  of  wooded  areas 
and  fields  that  surround  much  of  the  southern  section.  Since  traffic  is  minimal,  the 
streets  could  be  used  by  older  children  for  play. 

People 

The  activity  on  Salina  Street  is  quickly  left  behind  on  all  of  the  side  streets  in  the 
neighborhood  and  the  peacefulness  of  a  stable,  residential  community  prevails. 

In  warm  weather,  one  would  expect  to  see  children  out,  playing  basketball  or  playing 
in  the  yards.  As  it  was,  I  saw  young  children  only  in  ttie  company  of  their  parents  walking 
along  the  street.  I  observed  older  children  and  teenagers  walking  home  from  school. 

These  were  people  of  all  ages  in  the  ne'ghborhood,  mostly  walking  along  the  street 
or  shovelling  out  their  driveways.  (Most  wa  ed  hello  as  I  walked  by.)  Although  observations 
were  mainly  done  coring  working  hours,  I  did  notice  a  surprising  number  of  middle-aged 
men  around  the  neighborhood.  Perhaps,  since  Nedrow  is  mainly  a  working  class  neighborhood, 
this  phenomenon  might  be  attributable  to  shift  work  or  to  recent  lay-offs  at  many  local 
companies. 
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Everyone  I  encountered  in  the  residential  areas  was  white.  There  were  a  few  Blacks 
and  native  Americans  in  some  of  the  stores  and  walking  along  Salina  Street*  These  proportions 
are  also  characteristic  of  cur  sample  in  which  we  have  one  Black  family  and  fourteen 
white  ones. 

A  number  of  people  were  seen  outside  their  homes,  mostly  taking  care  of  their 
own  property  or  on  an  errand  of  some  sort.  Occasionally  they  would  stop  for  a  short 
chat  with  a  neighbor  or  the  mailman.  Even  when  groups  of  teenagers  were  coming  home 
from  school,  there  was  nothing  that  anyone  was  doing  that  could  be  considered  disruptive 
to  others.  At  least  at  this  time  of  year,  a  quiet  peacefulness  best  describes  the  activity 
in  the  neighborhood. 
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Demographic  Profile  of  Project  Families  * 

Before  families  were  recruited  for  the  research  project,  Nedrow  was  characterized 
as  a  suburban,  middle-income,  non~ethnic«white  neighborhood.  Demographic  and  background 
mTbrmdtiori  about  the  families  subsequently  recruited  validites  these  characterizations. 

The  fifteen  families  that  constitute  our  sample  in  Nedrow  are  white,  with  the  exception 
of  one  single  Black  mother  who  lives  with  her  own  parents  and  her  three  children.  There 
are  ten  married  couples  and  five  single  mothers,  three  of  whom  live  with  their  parents, 
and  one  with  a  male  friend.  The  one  remaining  single  mother  lives  alone  with  her  children. 

Two  families  in  the  sample  listed  no  religious  affiliation,  one  family  belongs  to 
the  Jehovah's  Witnesses,  and  the  remainder  are  equally  divided  between  Catholic  and 
Protestant  affiliations.  Many  respondents  describe  their  ethnic  identity  as  "American," 
but  there  were  a  few  exceptions.  Six  families  labelled  themselves  as  English,  one  as 
Canadian,  one  as  Irish  and  one  as  Afro-American.  ' 

The  mothers  in  the  sample  are,  by  and  large,  in  their  mid-twenties  to  mid-thirties 
while  the  average  bge  of  the  fathers  is  a  few  years  more.  In  comparison  with  some 
other  program  neighborhoods,  Nedrow  families  are  larger.  The  average  number  of  children 
per  family  is  three;  only  one  family  has  a  single  child;  ten  families  have  three  or  more 
children. 

These  statistics  suggest  a  group  of  settled  families  who  are  beyond  the  "starting 

out  stage"  of  family  development.  This  concept  is  further  borne  out  by  the  figures  on 

housing  and  length  of  residence  in  the  neighborhood.  Twelve  of  the  parents  own  their 

own  single-family  homes;  the  three  who  rent  are  single  parents.  Most  of  the  families 
\ 

have  lived  in  Nedrow  for  five  years  or  longer,  although  three  single  mothers  have  been 
there  six  months  cm-  less  and  report  several  moves  in  the  preceding  four  years. 

The  ;rtcome,  occupational,  and  educational  information  about  the  families  in  the 
sample  indicates  the  vast  majority  have  high  school  educations  and  that  the  fathers  , 

9  *Th1s  section  written  by  Heather  Weiss  and  Nancy  Burston. 
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work  primarily  in  white  collar  jobs.  Four  of  the  ten  fathers  work  more  than  40  hours 
a  week.  Four  of  the  married  women  and  three  of  the  single  ones  are  employed.  The 
former  tend  to  be  in  white  co/ilar  jobs  (three  of  the  four),  while  the  single  mothers  work 
in  blue  collar  jobs.  The  figures  on*otal  family  income  show  that  there  are  four  families 
with  incomes  below  $10,000  a  year*  three  of  thesetore  single  parents  (four  of  the  five 
single  parents  receive  welfare  assistance).  There  are  six  families  with  annual  incomes 
between  $10,000  and  $20,000.  Five  families  have  incomes  over  $20,000.  The  average 
income  of  the  two-parent  families  in  the  sample  is  $17,734.  * 

In  sum,  The  Nedrow  families  in  the  sample  tend  to  be  in  the  middle  stages  of  child-rearing: 
the  parents  are  in  their  late  twenties  and  thirties  and  typically  have  several  children. 
These  parents  own  their  homes,  eam  close  to  $18,000  a  year,  and  have  lived  in  the  neighborhood 
for  several  years. 

All  but  one  of  the  single  parents  in  the  sample  live  in  multi -adult  households.  All 
the  single  parents  and  the  one  two-parent  family  with  an  income  below  $10,000  are 
relatively  poor  in  the  context  of  this  neighborhood.  A  consequence,  some  services  available 
to  lower  income  families  ure  not  offered  to  Nedrow  residents. 

The  social  network  material  collected  from  the  sample  families  shows  that  among 
program  neighborhoods,  Nedrow  parents  have  the  fourth  largest  number  of  neighbors 
in  their  networks.  However,  when  one  examines  the  number  of  Nedrow  neighbors  who 
are  also  members  of  the  parents1  primary  networks,  Nedrow'  falls  to  ninth 
lack  of  emphasis  on  neighborhood  contacts  is  further  pointed  up  by  the  relative  number 
of  neighborhood  contacts  the  families  reported  for  child-related,  practical,  financial 
and  emotional  support.  The  overall  neighborhood  means  suggest  that  Nedrow  parents 
are  less  likely  to  turn  to  neighbors  for  these  things  .hen  families  in  other  program  neighbor- 
hoods. 


sighbors  who 
placejy  This 
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K  Respondents1  Perceptions 

The  people  of  Nedrow  give  the  impression  that  they  are  happy  living  where  they 

do»  Generally,  they  feel  that  their  neighborhood  is  a  $afe  and  desirable  place  to  raise 

children  and  that  it  also  provides  the  necessary  conveniences  of  everyday  life.  This  ' 

attitude  is  reflected  in  respondents1  ratings  of  the  \ neighborhood;  all  but  .one  person  rated 

the  neighborhood  as  "generally  good"  or  "excellent."  The  one  exception  was  a  low  income 

woman  who  rated  it  "more  good  than  bad,"  citing  the  lack  of  services,  daycare,  and 

urban  renewal  programs. 

When  respondents  were  asked  to  define  the  boundaries  of  their  neighborhood,  they 

did  so  in  very  different  ways.  Few  respondents  placed  the  boundaries  more  than  several 

blocks  away  from  their  homes.  Although  there  was  no  common  or  strong  identification 

expressed  about  the  area,  people  felt  that  they  shared  with  their  neighbors  a  common 

concern  for  their  homes  and  for  providing  a  good  environment  in  which  to  bring  up  children. 


Access  to  Commercial  Services 

Most  of  the  respondents  used  the  Green  HilteShopping  plaza  area  for  general  shopping, 
although  a  few  who  lived  toward  the  southern  end  of  the  neighborhood  preferred  to  use 
another  large  grocery  store  and  drug  store  located  closer  to  them.  Respondents  considered 
the  Green  Hills  shopping  district  to  be  very  important  in  >  meeting  their  general  shopping 
needs.  People  felt  that  the  shopping  areas  were  within  walking  distance,  making  it  easier 
to  pick  up  medicine  or  a  few  items  if  need  be.  The  fact  that  most  stores  are  on  South 
Salina  Street  and  not  interspersed  within  the  residential  sections  was  also  appreciated. 
A  typical  observation  was,  "Pm  close  to  (the)  stores  and  yet  not  too  close,  like  in  the 
city."  However,  two  women  did  not  feel  that  local  commerical  areas  met  all  of  their 
shopping  needs.  One  of  these  women  felt  the  lack  of  a  department  store.She  said  it 
was  inconvenient  for  her  to  have  to  catch  a  bus  downtown  with  her  children  for  this 
type  of  shopping.  Another  woman  felt  that  she  had  quite  a  distance  to  travel  to  shop. 
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This  mother  hod  recent  jy-moved  to  a  home  in  the  jx>untry  approximately  five  miles  to 
the  south  of  Nedrow. 


Recreational  Areas 

Recreational  areas  and  centers  posed  much  more  of  a  problem  for  people  living 
in  this  neighborhood  than  for  people  in  other  areas.  There  is  a  park  and  playground  (Kelly 
Park10)  along  the  western  border  of  the  neighborhood  that  is  easily  accessible  to  most 
respondents,  but  three  families  live  on  the  opposite  side  of  Salina  Street  and  have  to 
cross  it  to  get  to  the  park.  Despite  the  park's  convenient  location,  only  three  people 
mentioned  thqt  they  used  it.  These  parents  accompanied  their  children  or  else  allowed 
them  to  take  part  in  supervised  summer  recreational  programs  offered  by  the  city's 
park  service.  The  biggest  problem  >vith  the  park  involved  a  concern  for  the  safety  of 
children;  Onondaga  Creek  flows  swiftly  along  the  border  of  the  parx,  and  parents  complained 

at  there  was  no  fence  to  stop  children  from  venturing  too  close  to  the  dangerous  current. 
From  time  to  time,  local  newspapers  have  reported  drownings  of  adopts  and  children 
who  have  fallen  into  the  creek.  Most  parents  were  well  aware  of  this  and  would-not 
tfllow  their  children  to  go  unaccompanied  to  the  park  to  play.  The  creek,  rpt  traffic 
or  street  violence,  was  considered  the  greatest  hazard  in  the  neighborhood. 

Since  everyone  had  a  back  yard,  the  need  for  recreational  areas  for  young  children 
was  diminished.  Furthermore,  the  local  elementary  school  provides  some  free  recreational 
programs  for  children. 

The  neighborhood  is  good  for  the  children.  On 

Saturday,  the  school  is  open  for  two  hours,  so 

the  kids  can  use  the  facilities;  gym  and  playground.  ' 

Rockwell  School  is  close  and  they  have  storytime 
every  Wednesday  that  (my  daughter)  just  loves  * 
to  go  to.  I  know  all  the  teachers  —  they  know 
my  kids  and  I  feel  good  about  that. 

-/  • 

Recreation  for  adults  and  especially  teenagers  was  much  more  of  a  concern  for 
respondents.  There  had  been  talk  of  building  a  youth  center,  but  no  action  had  been 
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taker*.  Parents  often  had  to  drive  their  older  children  to  recreational  facilities  and 
when  respondents  were  asked  what  was  missing  in  the[r  neighborhood,  they  often  cited 
lack  ofplaces  for  their  teenagers  to  go*  ^ 

I'd  like  to  see  a  bowling  alley  or  a  family  movie 
theater  within  walking  distance,  so  as  the  kids 
got  older,  they  way  Id  have  recreation  centers 
within  walking  distance  where  they  could  go  and  f 
they  would  be  safer  closeby. 

Although  no  specific  incidents  were  reported  by  respondents  concerhing  problems 

with  teenagers  (i.e.,  vandalism,  drugs)*  a  general  concern  was  voiced  that  their  inactivity 

might  eventually  result  in  problems.  For  people  who  did  not  have  access  to  a  car,  the 

unavailability  of  the  recreational  areas  intensified  their  concern.  "If  you  don't  have 

a  car,  your  kids  donft  get  to  do  anything.  Kids  wouldn't  get  into  so  much  trouble." 

Pre-SchoolMProgramp 

I    .  ■      0!  I  III  I    I  .     ,  j 

A  smqll  minority  of  children  attended  pre-kindergarten  facilities.  One  of  these 
families  managed  to  find  enough  money  to  send  their  daughter  to  a  paid  nursery  school 
housed  in  the  basement  of  a  church.  This  mother  was  very  satisfied  with  the  exposure 
her  child  was  getting  to  other  children  and  to  learning  activities.  Two  other  families 
had  their  children  picked  up  by  a  bus  to  take  them  to  n  daycare  facility  in  the  city  about 
5  miles  away.  Both  of  these  parents  had  to  fight  eligibility  requirements  to  get  their 
children  into  the  facility.  Cbmplaints  were  also  made  that  the  bus  was  often  late  or, 
at  times,  never  showed  up  often  causing  these  people  to  have  to  make  last  minute  alterations 
in  their  plans> 

One  of  the  mothers  who  stated  that  she  was  not  prejudiced,  felt  that  because  her 
children  were  the  only  white  kicts  in  the  class  at  the  daycare  center,  problems  were 
arising.  She  said  that  they  only  served  "soul  food11  and  because  her  children  didn't  like 

4 

it,  they  would  have  to  go  hungry  until  they  came  home.  She  also  felt  that  it  was  creating 
some  problems  with  her  children's  view  of  Black  people: 
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(My  son)  came  back  one  day  and  said  "that  school's 
for  Black  kids*"  I  teach  them  not  to  be  prejudiced, 
but  they  feel  different. 

Despite'these  problems,  both  women  were  happy  with  the  quality  of  care  their  children 

received  and  the  fact  that  the  center  allowed  them  to  get  "a  break?rfrom  their  kids. 

Childcare  Arrangements  - 

five  respondents  expressed  a  need  to  have  a  daycare  facility9  in^he  area.  These 
people  did  not  have  low  enough  incomes  to  be  eligible* for  daycare  facilities  in  the  city, 
nor  did  they  have  the  extra  money  to  be  able  to  send  their  children  to  a  paid  nursery  . 
school.  Parents1  main  concern  was  to  get  their  children  into  a  situation  that  would  help 
prepare  them  for  school  entry.  Several  felt  that  if  they  had  a  few  hours  each  day  away 
from  their  children,  it  would  allow  them  to  get  more  done  aroundjthe  house  and  relieve 
them  of  certain  parenting  pressures  brought  by  never  having  any  time  for  themselves. 
One  single  parent  said,  "I  could  use  •..daycare  nearby.  It  would  give  me  a  lot  more  freedom 
and  maybe  I  could  to  go  work." 

People  in  this  neighborhood  relied  heavily  on  informal  care  arrangements,  usually 
from  relatives.  Parents  who  could'count  on  the  help  of  members  of  the  immediate  family 
or  on  relatives  who  lived  nearby  were  the  most  satisfied  with  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  care.  All  but  three  respondents  relied  heavily  on  relatives  in  this  regard.  Exchanging 
responsibilities  with  a  neighbor  often  served  as  a  back  up  for  times  when  relatives  were 
not  available.  Occasionally  for  a  weekend  night  out  people  relied  on  neighborhood  teenagers. 
Two  people  whc  did  not  rely  on  relatives  or  exchange  with  neighbors  regularly  paid  teenagers 
to  watch  their  children.  With  one  exception,  parents  were  not  satisfied  with  the  quality 
or  reliability  of  these  sitters;  they  would  often  worry  when  they  left  their  children. 
Parents  in  this  situation  offer  a  sharp  contrast  to  ,,K>se  parents  who  could  leave  their 
children  with  relatives,  but,  even  some  of  these  people  wished  they  could  get  a  reliable, 
teenager  to  sit  on  occasion.  Everyone  felt  that  neighbors  could  be  counted  on  in  case 
of  an  emergency. 
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The  respondentsN|evel  of  trust  in  child  care  providers  and  their  perception  of  the 
quality  of  care  were  generally  quite  hjjtjh.  All  but  three  respondents  ivted  this  domain 
as  "generally  good"  or  "very  good."  The  three  who  rated  their  situation  lower  felt  that 
\fms  "more  good  than  bad,"  usually  citing  the  desire  to  have  a  paid  sitter  that  they 
couldrfeJy  on  on  a  regulpr  basis  for  weekend  evenings. 

)  Neighborhood  Safety 

The  issue  of  safety  was  a  concern  to  almost  half  of  the  families.  Their  largest 
problem  was  over  the  fast  moving  creek  that  marks  the  western  boundary  of  the  neighborhood. 
Perceptions'of  the  traffic  problem  varied  widely  from  "traffic  in  this  neighborhood  is 
at  a  minimum"  to  "we're  too  close  to  Salina  Street     cars  race  around  the  corners. 
I  get  nervous."  Traffic  was  most  often  a  problem  for  people  living  close  to  Salina  Street 
and  for  the  one  family  who  lived  on  this  street.  Most  families  expressed  little  concern 
about  heavy  traffic  and  allowed  their  older  children  to  play  in  the  streets  in  front  of 
their  homes.  There  was  mild  concern  over  the  lack  of  sidewalks  on  some  streets,  but 
this  was  mentioned  only  briefly  by  two  respondents. 

There  was  no  concern  expressed  by  residents  over  their  physical  well  being  on  the 
streets  at  any  time  of  the  day  or  night.  Similarly,  people  felt  safe  from  the  threat  of 
vandalism  of  theft.  They  often  felt  safe  leaving  their  children  outside  to  play  for  prolonged 
periods,  but  several  mothers  restricted  their  smaller  children  to  an  area  close  to  home. 
Most  of  the  respondents'  comments  were  along  the  following  lines: 


We  don't  have  to  worry  about  violence  or  crime..Jt 
just  doesn't  happen. 

It's  safe,  the  kids  leave  their  bikes  out  and  nothing 
ever  happens. 

I  like  it.Klt's  a  dead  end  street  and  the  kids  can 
go  out  for  hours  and  hours  and  I  don't  have  to  worry 
about  the.m. 

The  only  concern  for  safety,  mentioned  by  two  respondents,  had  to  do  with  dogs 
in  the  neighborhood.  One  woman  felt  that  the  leash  law  was  not  properly  obeyed  and 
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that  some  df  the  dogs  that  roamed  in  the  neighborhood  were  vicious.  She  said  that  one 
child  had  been  bitten.  Another  woman  complained  that  one  of  her  neighbors  used  an 
electrified  fence  to  keep  their  dog  in  the  yard.  She  was  concerned  about  young  children 
accidentally  touching  it  and  she  was  trying  to  get  her  neighbors  to  take  it  down. 

The  majority  of  people,  however,  seemed  to  think  that  the  neighborhood  is  safe. 
_  Only  one  respondent  felt  a  need  for  a  police  station  in  the  area,  saying  that  would  make 

V 

.  her  feel  more  secure.  This  need  was  not  felt  by  other  respondents.  V^^S* 

»  , 

Medical  Care 

Eleven  families  in  the  Nedrow  area  relied  on  private  doctors  for  medical  care. 
Although  cost  was  a  problem  to  a  few,  these  people  felt  that  the  quality  of  care  they 
received  was  good.  Two  of  these  families  said  .that  they  went  to  the  local  fire  staiion 
where  a  there  is  limited  medical  facility,  to  get  shots  for  their  children.  TwO  other 
*5CS\^  families  relied  solely  on  this  clinic  for  their  medical  needs.  One  respondent  took  her 
family  into  the  city  to  use  the  clinic  at  Upstate  Medical  Center.  There  was  one  family 
with  three  children,  who  had  had  recent  financial  problems  who  presently  had  no  care 

at  ajl.  r 

#  * 

I  used  to  take  the  children  to  a  private  doctor. 
But,  we  haven't  gone  to  any  doctors  in  over  a  year. 
Now,  I'd  have  to  look  for  someone  who  accepts 
Medicaid. 

iA 

There  were. complaints  about  the  cost  of  private  care  and  one  person  felt  that  the  .  , 
doc  tors1  Offices  were  too  far  away.  People  whcrused  the  clinic  at  the  fire  station  found 
it  to  be  very  convenient  and  appreciated  the  fact  that  the  care  was  free.  People  also 
felt  that  there  were  a  number  of  hospitals  that  were  close  enough  so  that  they  would 
not  have  to  worry  in  case  of  an  emergency. 

Seven  of  the  families  mentioned  :!»at  they  attended  church  services.  Two  oi  these 

«  a 

attended  only  occasionally,  one  women  stating: 

We  go  to  church  once  in  a  great  while  —  when 
q  my  mother  is  here  (laughs).  4  .% 

eye  ,  545.  ' 

*      15.  ' 


But,  for  the  rest  of  these  people,  their  involvement  in  church  extended  beyond  Sunday 
services*  Whether  Catholic,  Protestant,  or  Jehovah's  Witness,  these  people  often  attended 
extra  events,  such  as  additional  services,  Bible  study  groups,  parenting  seminars,  or 
couples1  groups.  Often  a  priest  or  minister  was  an  important  family  friend. 


Our  priest  has  given  us  very  good  advice  on  understanding 
ourselves  and  our  children.  He  has  helped  our 
marriage  to  be  what  it  is...a  goc^d  one. 

!n  one  instance,  members  of  a  church  grouped  together  to  help  a  family  with  financing 

work  that  needed  to  be  done  on  their  septic  system. 


(The  city  had)  condemned  us  ~  said  we  had  two 
days  to  get  out.  We  had  no  money,  no  food  even. 
The  guy  showed  up  to  pump  (the  septic  system) 
oOt...He  said  they  told  him  to  tell  me  the  Lord 
was  supposed  to  pay  for  it.,  People  from  church 
got  together. and  all  pitched  in.  They  wouldn't 
say  who  even.  A  day  later,  we  got  a  check  for 
$42.80  saying  "The  Lord's  Money"  on  it.  (My  husbond) 
was  out  &f  work.  It  was  a  bad  time  for  us...You 
know  who  your  friends  are  in  a  situation  like  thaf. 

For  those  people  who  mentioned  organizations  as  a  positive  force  in  their  lives, 
church  groups  were  the  most  frequently  noted  specific  type  of  organfzation.  Bowling 
and  Bingo  groups  were  less  mentioned,  but  were  important  a$a  source  of  entertainment 
for.  the  few  who  did  mention  them. 

The  local  elementary  school,  was  seen  as  beneficiaf  because  of  its  recreational 
programs  for  children,  and,  to  four  respondents,  was  important  because  of  itfs  proximity. 
These  people  felt  that  the  school  system  was  a  good  one  and  one  person  felt  that  "it 
was  an  important  advantage"  to  have  a  school  that  was  not  part  of  the  city  school  district. 

Other  services  less  frequently  mentioned  (less  than  three  responses)  were  access 
to  bus  service  and  having  a  fire  station  close  by.  Having  a  Pizza  Hut  and  McDonald's 
located  on  $alina  Street  w^ere  important  for  family  recreation  in  some  instances. 

Nedrow  is  somewhat  of  a  self-contained  community.  It  is  not  part  of  the  city, 
nor  could  it  be  considered  the  country.  At  times,  this  situation  is  advantageous  ("It 
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is  not  port  of  the  city  school  district11)  but,  on  the  other  hand,  needed  city  services  are 
much  /nore  difficult  to  obtain*  For  instance,  eligibility  for  day  care  located  in  the  city 
is  difficult  to  obtain.  One  woman  reported  difficulties  related  to  location  in  hen  attempts 

r 

to  get  Some  help  through  urban  renewal  programs,  to  repair  her  home. 

i 

I  don't  qualify  for  any  city  programs  nor  do  I  qualify 
tor  Onondaga  County  Programs,  V(e're  in  between, 
even  though,  we  qualify  for  these  programs  financially.-N, 
My  girlfriend  lives  four  blocks  away.  They  qualified 
for  urban  renewal.  They  got  the  whole  house  renovated. 
They  got  a  new  furnace,  a  new  roof,  they  got  the 
house  painted.  I  applied,  and  qualified  financially, 
but  they  said  I  lived  too  far  out  of  the  city.  Then 
we  applied  for  FHA  to  help  fix  the  house  but  was 
told  we  didn't  live  far  enough  outside  the  city. 
Nedrow  doesn't  qualify  for  any  of  these  programs 
we  need  so  bad. 


Housing 

\ 

Most  respondents  were  quite  happy  with  their  housing  arrangements.  All  but  three 
people  owned  their  own  homes,  and  two  of  the  families  who  rented  had  o  full  hoyse. 
All  of  the  families  had  backyards  -^hat  were  used  as  play  areas  for  children  and  for  general 
faniily  recreatibru 


We  have  a  nice,  big  back  yard  with  a  swimming 
pool  and  that  constitutes  a  lot  of  the  whole  family's 
summer  fun. 

-A  number  of  families  mentioned  that  they  had  put  pools  or  swingsets  in  their  hack 
yards  for  their  children.  Most  people  had  fenced  off  these  yards,  so  parents  worried 
less  about  the  safety  of  young  children. 

People  tended  to  be  less  satisfied  with  the  space  available  inside  their  homes.  Their 
major  problem  was  the  lack  of  bedrooms,  and  complaints  were  made  that  children  of 
different  sexes  or  of  widely  differing  ages*  had  to  share  a  room  together.  Many  of  these 
people  had  plans  to  extend  their  living  space  and  do  the  work  themselves.  But,  in  the 
interim,  the  lack  of  bedrooms  often  forced  children  to  play  in  the  more  general  living 
quarters,  and  privacy  was  sometimes  difficult  to  attain. 
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Families  with  two  children  or  less  were  most  satisfied  with  their  housing  situation. 

Except  fpr  the  fact  that  we  don't  have  a  dining 
room,  I  think  this  house  i$  an  ideal  size  for  a  family 
with  two  x^uldren. 

One  man  felt  that  his  house  was  na  good  starter  ~  I  have  remodeled  the  bathroom  and 

< 

kitchen.  I  like  it  as  a  place  to  live."  It  was  usually  the  addition  of  a  third  child  which 

caused  people  to  begin  to  feel  cramped  in  their  Jiving  quarters.  The  one  mohter  who 
^  lived  in  an  apartment  felt  that  her  son  "has  a  lot  of  room  to  run  in  the  house. ..He  has 

his  own  room  (shared  with  his  brother),  but  before,  we  only  hod  one  bedroom  and  the 
.  kids  slept  in  the  living  room.11  However,  she  also  felt  that  it  was  difficult  for  her  to 

be  alone  and  really  get  away  from  the  kids  in  the  amount  of  space  available  inside  her 

apartment. 

Most  of  the  houses  in  this  neighborhood  are  similar  in  structure  and  size,  yet  people's 
perceptions  of  the  availability  of  privacy  in  their  homes  differed.  Both  family  size  and 
people's  individual  needs  seem  to  affect  perceptions.  One  woman  liked  her  children 
to  play  in  the  living  room  and  kitchen  while  she  was  working.  She  simply  liked  having 
them  around  her  and  didn't  feel  any  need  to  be  away  from  them.  Of  course,  for  others, 
the  opposi  te  was  true. 

Generally,  people  viewed  their  neighborhood  as  a  pleasant  one  where  people  made 
a  real  effort  to  maintqin  their  homes  and  their  yards. 

Most  of  them  take  care  of  their  homes  —  economically 
its  maintained  its  real  value, ft  not  increased. 

For  the  most  part,  peopie  were  satisfied  with  the  present  condition  of  their  homes,  although 

many  talked  obout  future  plans  for  improvements  that  they  make  do  themselves. 

rhe  house  needs  work  on  it,  but  we  are  doing  it 
as  we  can.  There  are  no  complaints. 

I  love  this  house,  I  feel  like  one  of  these  days  (we) 
will  get  all  the  work  done  on  it.  I'd  like  to  get 
the  kitchen  painted,  the  bathroom  painted,  and 
some  work  needs  to  be  done  on  the  upstairs  of 
the  house.  But  this  house  is  just  fine* 


The  ohe  exception  to  this  general  sense  of  well  being  was  voiced  by  a  family  who 
felt  that  they  had  bought  a  home  that  required  a  lot  of  work  thpt  they  had  not  anticipated. 
Their^mancial  situation  wouldn't  allow  for  the  improvements  they  felt  were  necessary. 
This  is  the  same  family,  previously  mentioned,  that  was  unable  to  acquire  funds  for 
renovation  of  their  home  because  of  its  location. 

People  generally  did  not  raise  the  subject  of  the  cost  of  their  housing.  The  few 
who  did  felt  that  their  mortgage  payments  were  within  their  budget,  The  only  complaints 
were  about  the  cost  of  utilities.  Howler,  in  this  instance  small  size  was  regarded  as 
a  virtue;  people  were  glad  that  their  houses  were  small  so  that  utility  bills  could  be 
met  without  too  much  difficulty. 

Neighbors  and  Neighboring 

Respondents  often  described  their  neighbors  as  "friendly,  nice,  willing  to  help  out, 
even  if  you  don't  socialize  with  them."  The  consensus  was  that  on  the  one  hand,  you 
didn't  have  to  be  too  involved  with  your  neighbors,  but  you  could  count  on  neighbors 
^  to  keep  an  eye  on  your  children.  People  preferred  this  atmosphere  and  privacy  was 
an  issue  in  only  one  instance  in  which  a  respondent  felt  that  "the  people  of  Nedrow  are 
gossipy  bunch  of  people  and  I  don't  like  them  at  all.  I  don't  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  people  around  here.  I  don't  want  a  bunch  of  nosey  neighbors  coming, over  to  drink 
coffee."  This  was  a  uhique  viewpoint  and  in  extreme  deviation  from  everyone  else's 
opinion*  Most  people  felt  that  their  neighbors  were  considerate  and  dependable  people 
who  made  things  easier  by  "being  there  when  (we)  need  them." 

The  majority  oLpeopie  did  not  look  to  their  neighbors  for  close  friendship.  One 
of  the  three  respondents  In  our  sample  who  lived  on  the  eastern  side  of  Salina  Street 
wished  that  there  were  more  young  people  who  lived  close  by,  "people  who  could  really 
be  rrty  friends."  Slncd  two  of  these 'respondents  felt  that  there  were  no  young  children 
in  their  n^ighboj^ood  for  their  own  to  play  with,  one  might  conclude  that  this  part  of 
the  neighborhood  is  made  up  of  mostly  older  families. 


T 


For  the  most  part,  people  felt  that^there  were  plenty  of  children  in  the  neighborhood. 
In  the  northwest  corner  of  the  neighborhood  where  half  of  our  sample  families  liye, 
people  felt  there  was  an  abundance  of  children: 


The  general  atmosphere  is  very  nice,  there  are 
lots  of  kids  around,  so  my  daughter  has  the  opportunity 
to  play  with  children.  We  moved  here  basically 
*  because  there  were  so  many  kids  here,  some  in 
each  oge  group  for  all  our  kids.  There  must  be 
50  to  60*kids  on  the  street. 

« 

*    Parents  were  also  happy  with  the  quality  of  children  in  the  neighborhood.  "It's  a 
good  place  to  raise  kids,  no  problems  with  the  neighborhood  kids...no  destructive  children." 
One  woman  voiced  a  concern  she  had  for  her  older  children.  She  felt  that  because  she 
sent  her  children  to  parochial  school,  they  were  considered  outsiders  and  hcd  problems 
making  friends.  This  concern  was  not  mentioned  by  any  other  parent. 

Most  respondents  felt  that  their  neighborhood  provided  a  supportive  atmosphere 
for  their  parenting  role.  When  asked  where  they  received  their  greatest  support,  all 
but  two  people  cited  family  members.  Usually  they  mentioned  spouses,  but  at  least 
half  of  these  people  extended  this  beyond  the  immediate  famijy  to  their  own  parents, 
brothers,  and  sisters.  These  people  depended  on  their  extended  family  mostly  for  advice 
and  consultation  about  the  upbringing  of  children.  There  were  two  exceptions:  one 
single  woman  felt  that  her  religion  (Jehovah's  Witness)  was  her  most  important  source 
of  help,  one  man  felt  that  he  received  a  great  deal  of  help  from  "outsiders,"  like  "teachers, 
athletic  coaches,  and  friends." 

When  people  were  asked  what  their  most  serious  problem  was,  one-fifth  of  them 
replied  that  tney  didn't  have  any.  Only  two  families  cited  finances  as  a  serious  problem. 
One  of  these  was  on  welfare,  and  the  other  parents,  who  had  the  second  highest  income 
in  the  sample,  felt  that  more  money  would  allow  for  more  "extras"  and  freedom  to  spend 
more  time  on  family  vacations.  The  remainder  of  the  people  tended  to  define  their 
most  serious  problems  in  one  of  two  ways.  Some  expressed  a  concern  about  loss  of  influence 
over  their  children  as  they  grow  older.  They  worried  about  future  peer  pressure  that 
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might  get  their  children  into  drugs  or  petty  theft.  The  other  source  of  concern  for  some 
parents  was  over  what  type  of  job  they  were  doing  as  parents. 

(My  biggest  problem  is)  wondering  if  I'm  doing 
the  right  thing.  There's  no  way  of  knowing.  (You) 
try  to  do  your  best  with  your  child,  but  (I)  cannot 
be  positive. 

The  impression  that  ono  gets  of  the  Nedrow  neighborhood  is  that  it  is  a  stable  community 
and  a  good  place  to  bring  up  children.  There  are  very  few  problems  that  people  face 
here.  The  biggest  one,  no  fence  to  keep  children  away  from  .a  fast  moving  creek,  is 
relatively  minor  comparted  to  problems  faced  by  the  people  in  other  neighborhoods. 


K3ve/controTove] 


People  feel  that  they  have/conlxorover  events  in  their  neighborhood;  the  availability 

/  / 

of  private  yards  seems  to  contribute  th  this  feeling.  People generally  feel  good  about 
their  schools,  neighbors,  and  the  other  children  irythe  neijgnborhood.  Most  shopping 
ccn  be  done  within  walking  distance,  but  the  stores  do,rtot  encroach  on  most  of  the  residential 
areas.  For  other  shopping  needs,  downtown  is  av\l5-p?{inute  drive  and  a  direct  bus  service 
is  available  for  those  people  without  cars. 

Most  of  these  people  probably  will  stay  in  the  neighborhood.  Even  though  many 
find  they  are  "growing  out"  of  their  houses,  higher  interest  rates  on  a  new  mortgage 
may  deter  them  from  moving.  Since  many  people  planned  to  work  on  their  houses  themselves, 
it  might  be  easier  to  expand  than  to  buy  a  new  home.  Only  those  people  with  low  incomes 
might  be  expected  to  leave  the  neighborhood.  Services  frequently  found  in  the  city 
(health  clinics,  urban  renewal,  daycare)  are  not  avc  lable  to  any  great  extent  in  this 
neighborhood.  Two  respondents  expressed  a  clear  desire  to  move,  but  this  was  to  escape 
conditions  in  the  home  rather  than  problems  with  the  neighborhood.  One  woman  lived 
with  her  parents  and  preferred  to  be  on  her  own.  The  other  family  wanted  to  get  out 
of  a  house  that  was  In  poor  condition  and  which  they  didn't  have  the  money  to  fix  up. 
Both  of  these  were  low  income  families  who,  at  least  temporarily,  were  stuck  in  their 
present  situations  because  of  the  lack  of  money,  however,  even  for  the  low  income 
pepple,  the  advantages  of  living  in  the  Nedrow  neighborhood  may  outweigh  the  disadvantages. 
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KEY:  Eastwood  North 

I.    James  Street 

I  A.  Commercial  center  of  James  Street 
2+    Midler  Avenue  (eastern  boundary) 

3.  North  Avenue, (western  boundary) 

4.  Abandoned  school  budding 

5.  North  Avenue  Superette 

6.  Eastwood  Housing  Project  (also  north-west  corner  "niche") 
6A.  Play  area  of  E.H.P. 

7.  End  of  city  line 

8.  Industrial  park  (outside  neighborhood) 

9.  Route  298  (outside  neighborhood) 

10.  Lillian  and  Dunlop  (corner  of) 

1 1.  Hazlehurst  Avenue 
12*    Lillian  Avenue 

13*    Dunlop  Avenue 
*   14.    Ashdale  Avenue 

I4A.  Ashdale  Apartments 
15.    Huntington  Elementary  School  (outside  neighborhood) 
\6.    Henniger  High  School  (outside  neighborhood) 

17.  Blessed  Sacrament  Church  (outside  neignborhood) 

18.  Eastwood  Baptist  (outside  neighborhood) 

19.  Lillian  Avenue  and  James  Street 
20>    Colli ngwood  Avenue 

2 1 .    Edwards  Avenue 
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Eastwood-North 

it  *"  * 

Neighborhood  Profile 
Direct  Observations 

The  area  defined  as  Eastwood-North  is  on  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  city  limits. 
Eastwood  was  a  separate,  independent  village  until  it  was  annexed  to  the  city  of  Syracuse 
in  the  1930s  and  in  some  ways  Eastwood  still  maintains  this  fairly  distinct  identity. 
Feelings  of  being  independent  from  the  city  are  reflected  in  residents  remarks  such 
as;  "We  moved  out  o*  *he  city  and  into  Eastwood  three  years  ago."  Visually,  Eastwood-North 
is  also  different  from  other  areas  in  the  city;  this  fact  is  a  product  of  its  history.  When 
Eastwood  was  being  developed,  a  different  set  of  standards  —  village  standards  rather 
than  city  standards  ~  were  in  effect.  For  example,  some  streets  have  no  distinct  sidewalks 
and  therefore  no  cu^bs.  Eastwood  residents  have  often  complained  of  unfair  treatment 
when  it  comes  forgetting  street  and  other  civic  repairs  from  the  city. 

♦ 

Boundaries  ; 

Eastwood  is  situated  just  two  minutes  from  downtown  Syracuse,  and  one  enters 
the  area  on  James  Street^  —  a  heavily  travelled  artery  carrying  all  types  of  commercial 
and  private  traffic.  Jaaies  Street  is  important  for  three  main  reasons.  First,  it  forms 


the  southern  boundary  of  the  neighborhood.  Second,  James  Street  is  the  commercial 

.(2) 


centerP^     the  area  and  runs  throughout  the  length  of  the  neighborhood.  Finally, 


James  Street,  which  runs  east-west  (see  map),  is  used  as  to  connect  with  Midler  Avenue 
which  runs  north-south. 

The  western  boundary  of  Eastwood-North  is  North  Avenue.v  '  This  is  a  narrow 
residential  street  with  small  clapboard  houses,  the  majority  of  which  are  one-family. 

The  eastern  boundary  of  the  neighborhood  is  marked  by  Midler  Avenue  —  the  second 
busiest  street  in  the  area.  This  is  a  very  wide  street  containing  larger  homes  and  more 
space  than  other  streets  in  the  neighborhood. 

(7) 

The  northern  boundary  of  Eastwood-North  is  actually  the  end  of  the  city  limits. 
A  series  cf  dead-end  streets  serve  as  u  barrier  between  the  neighborhood  on  one  side 

*Eulas  Boyd,  Liz  Kelly,  and  Mary  Naples  each  made  important  contributions  in 
the,preparat1on  of  this  profile*         I  557 


and  an  industrial  area^  on  the  other.  Standing  on  Lillian  or  Dun  lop  Avenue^  one 


looks  across  overgrown,  empty  lots  at  warehouses,^  factories,^  and  Route  298. 


(8) 
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Internal  Boundaries 


Thje  most  obvious  interna^  boundaries  found  in  the  neighborhood  are  the  Eastwood 
Housing  Projects^  and  other  surrounding  apartment  buildings  in  the  northwest  corner. 
On  Hazelhurst  Avenue/1  ^  Lillian  Avenue**2*  and  Dunlop  Avenue^13*  are  private  apartment 
buildings  of  modern  design;  these  private  rental  properties  stand  in  sharp  contrast  to 
both  the  Eastwood  Housing  Project  and  the  well-kept,  single-family  homes^hich  surround. 
(Seeing  these  three  vefy^di^erent  kinds  of  housing  within  such  close  proximity  to  each 
other  an  very  unusual  experience.) 


Residential 
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The  Eastw- 
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ng  Project/6^  which  was  built  in  the  |950fs  for  low  income  whites, 


is  a  state  funded  facility.  Its  design,  layout  and  management  have  given  it  the  reputation 

of  being  one  of  the  better  public  housing  facilities  in*  Syracuse.  This  project  is  strikingly 

different  from  the  rest  of  the  neighborhood  by  Virtue  of  its  design  and  size;  it  contains 

200  apartments  and  is  built  entirely  of  plain,  red  brick.  Each  apartment  is  divided  into 

two  floors  and  has  a  small  lawn  irH rpnt.  No  decoration  or  design  distinguishes  one  house 

from  the  other.  The  200  living  units  are  blocked  into  courts  and  each  court  has  it&own 

play  area  and  parking  space.  The  management  is  located  right  within  the  project  diftl 

in  addition  to  rental  and  maintenance  responsibilities,  also  runs  a  recreational  center 

for  teens.  The  entire  project  appeared  to  be  in  good  condition. 

Across  the  street  from  the  E^H.P.  stands  the  private  rental  properties  already  mentioned. 

These  were  expensively  and  distinctively  constructed;  one  building  even  has  a  fireplace 

in  each  of  the  ten  apartment^  Ouside  of  this  immediate  area,  one  other  private  apartment 

building,  called  Ashdaie  Apartments/ is  located  in  the  center  of  the  neighborhood 
(14) 

This  is  similar  in  design  to  those  already  described  —  modern 


on  Ashdaie  Avenue, 
and  distinctive. 
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On  North  Avenue,  a  narrow  street  with  smajl  wooden  houses,  some  homes  show 
signs  of  wear  and  tear  such  as  chipped  paint,  or  broken  garage  doors  but  generally,  disrepair 
is  not  in  evidence.  Front  lawns  are  very  small  and  most  garages  are  located  behind 
houses,  leaving  no  room  for  backyards.  On  North  Avenue  stands  an  abandoned  school 
building.^  Most  of  its  windows  are  broken  and  others  are  boarded  up.  One  block  futher 

*  "  m 

(C)  t~i 

down  is  the  North  Avenue  Superette,  J/  which*  is  a  corner  market  open- seven  days  a 
week;  it  advertises  "Ice  Cold  Beer." 

4 

Throughout  the  rest  of  the  neigbhorhood,  housingMs  fairly  consistent  in  terms  of 

size,  appearance,  and  style.  Houses  are  generally  small  and  placed  very  close  together. 

Some  have  back  yards  which  are  fenced  in.  Others  have  no  back  yards  because  this 

space  is  taken  up  by  garages.  The  majority  of  homes  here  are  simple;  there  are  very 

few  decorative  entrances,  landscaping,  or  other  features  which  differentiate  the  houses 

from  each  other.  Most  are  neat  and  well  maintained,  with  only  an  occasional  house 

showing  signs  of  needed  repair.  There  appeared  to  be  no  pattern  with  regard  to  condition 

of  housing  within  the  neighborhood.  Throughout  its  entire  area  only  four  homes  could 

be  categorized  as  being  in  a  state  of  disrepair  (falling  porches,  broken  steps),  and  tw$ 

of  these  were  obviously  being  worked  on. 

The  only  slight  difference  in  housing  was  found  on  the  eastern  boundary  of  Midler 
(2) 

Avenue.     Houses  here  appeared  to  be  built  by  people  with  more  substantial  incomes  4 

f 

--.houses  are  larger,  have  more  space  between  an^  around  them,  occasionally  have  architectual 
fineries  such  as  stained  gicss  windows.  It  was  on  Midler  Avenue  that  the  only  "For  Sale" 
sign  was  observed  in  thfe  neicr    rhood.  Three  "Beware  of  Dog"  signs  were  also  observed; 
these  were  randomly  placed  t.     jghout  the  area. 

Commlln^  Areas 

The  commercial  center  of  Eastwood  North  is  located  on  James  Street.  This  is  a 
fairly  large  area  that  contains  all  types  of  shops,  which  include:  haraware  stores,  food 
shops,  restaurants,  bars,  cfrug  store  and  childrens1  clothing  stored ^  The  presence  of 
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certain  stores  here  in  some  way  reflects  the  sort  of  population  that  lives  in  Eastwood-North. 
For  example,  there  are  two  second-nand  shops  which  deal  either  in  used  clothing  or 
furniture.  ^ 

Other  services  found  in  this  commercial  strip  irsduue  a  Post  Office,  public  library. 
IqurxIrornfltCmovie  theatre  and  two  karate  schools;* ' A^ 

This  port  of  the  neighborhood  could  be  viewed  as  a  "service  neighborhood"  that 

is,  an  area  used  by  people  who  are  not  local  residents.  For  example,  several  truck  drivers 

had  parked  their  vehicles  on  James  Stseet  and  were  eating  in  the  local  restaurants. 

One  young  man  who  was  driving  a  New  York  Telephone  truck^ntered  the  White  Tower* 

fast  food  restaurant  and  exited  carrying  a  large  take-out  order.  A  steady  flow  of  commercial 

and  non-commercial  traffic  was  being  serviced  at  the  gas  station,  and  many  shoppers 

who  arrived  in  cars  were  observed  entering  and  leaving  the  large  Byrne  Dairy* which 

advertises  weekly  "specials.".  ' 

Recreational  Center  and  Playgrounds 

Within  Eastwood -North  there  are  no  parks,  playgrounds,  or  other  centers  set  aside 
for  the  recreational  needs  of  the  community.  Apart  from  those  play  facilities  located 
within  the  Eastwopd  Housing  Froiect.*6A)  there  is  a  small  play  area  located  behind  Huntington 
Elementary  School*  ',5)  and  is  therefore  called  Huntington  Park.  This  area  has  a  swimming 
pool,  a  playground,  and  some  open  play  space  which  includes  two  baseball  diamonds. 
In  order  to  get  there,  residents  of  Eastwood- North  must  cross  James  Street  and  then 
walk  up  a  hill.  (I  had  trouble  locating  this  park  and  when  I  asked  th-ee  different  residents 
for  directions,  the  last  one  stated:  "There's  a  small  area  behind  Huntington  School  but 
there's  no  P^k  that  I  know  of  around  here.")  Although  the  observation  was  done  on 
a  Monday,  the  pork  showed  very  few  signs  of  having  been  used  over  the  weekend  — 
no  tracks  in  the  snow,  etc.  Some  grafitti  were  on  the  walls  inside  the  park.  Residents 
also  have  access  to  ice  skating  at  Henniger  High  School*1^  which  is  a  short  bus  or  car 
ride  away. 
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Services  s  ' 

Located  on  Homecraft  Road  and  James  Street,  just  five  blocks  from  Midler  Avnue, 
stands  Blessed  Sacrament  Church^ which  houses  the  largest  organization  in  this  predominantly 
Catholic  neighborhood.  Aside  from  religious  services,  Blessed  Sacrament  provides  a 
parochial  school  which  educates  some  500  children  from  the  community.  Other  services 
provided  by  the  church  include:  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  BINGO,  volleyball  for  adults, 
family  outings,  and  counseling. 

.A  much  smaller  church,  Eastwood  Baptist/1^  is  located  on  Nichols  and  James  Street; 
this  Facility  provides  day  care  and  nursery  school  services. 

Centrally  located  on  James  Street  is  a  public  library  which  provides  a  weekly  story 
hour  for  pre-school  children  and  film  programs  on  Saturday  afternoons.  Presently  it 
is  also  running  an  adult  film  series  which  includes  travelogues  and  old  Hollywood  classics. 
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"People 

By  far  the  greatest  number  of  people  observed  in  Eastwood  North  were  found  in 

the  commercial  center  on  James  Street.  Here  shoppers,  mostly  women,  were  walking 

into  and  out  of  stores,  carrying  packages.  Most  were  on  their  own  with  the  exception 

of  those  young  women  who  were  holding  their  children's  hands.  Ope  woman  who  was 

carrying  groceries  and  had  two  children  with  her  kept  caution'  xj  the  older  one  to  hold 

on  to  the  younger  one's  hand.  (This  was  obviously  because  of  the  busy  traffic  on  James 

Street.)  A  substantial  number  of  these  shoppers  were  older  women  who  were  also  standing 

on  corners  waiting  for  the  downtown  bus.  A  young  couple  who  looked  fairly  poor  walked 

out  cf  the  thrift  shop  earring  a  used  lamp  and  small  side  table.  Both  walked  down  North 

Avenue,^  the  western  boundary  of  the  neighborhood.  Three  teenagers  were  standing 

(1 9) 

on  the  corner  of  Lillian  and  James  Street,    '  one  threw  a  snowball  at  a  passing  bus. 
All  the  People  observed  in  the  commercial  area  were  white,  with  the  exception  of  one 
young  Black  man  who  walked  out  of  the  dry  cleaners  carrying  an  army  uniform. 

Throughout  the  rest  of  the  neighborhood  very  few  people  were  observed.  An  elderly 
man  was  shovelling  snow  on  Collingwood  Avenue^^  and  a  woman  with  two  young  children 
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were  unloading  groceries  from  a  stationwagon  on  Edwards  Avenue.^ * ^  Two  young  adults 
who  were  carrying  books  walked  out  of  Ashdale  Apartments^  |Z*A^  as  they  passed  a  woman 
who  was  shovelling  snow  at  a  private  house  right  beside  the  apartments,  they  greeted 
eoch  other. 

Within  the  Eastwood  Housing  Project^  about  eight  people  were  observed.  Six 
were  white  and  two  were  F  ack.  One  white  woman  was  carrying  an  infant  in  her  arms 
and  one  Block  woman  was  holding  a  toddler's  hand.  An  elderly  white  man,  who  obviously 
was  part  of  tfie  maintenance  crew,  was  shovelling  the  pathways  clear  of  snow. 


Demographic  Profile  of  Project  Families  * 

The  East v/ood -North  survey  characterized  the  neighborhood  as  a  moderate- income 
city  neighborhood  with  a  white  ethnic  population.  The  sample  of  families  from  this 

supports  this  description,  since  it  consists  of  sixteen  white  families  and 
one  Black  family.  Most  of  the  individuals  identified  themselves  with  a  particular  ethnic 
heritage  —  for  the  most  part  Italian,  German,  or  Irish,  with  a  few  mentioning  Polish, 
Canadian,  Ausirian,  Dutch,  or  French  descent.  Most  of  the  parents  are  Catholic,  with 
the  exception  of  three  Protestants  and  one  Fundamentalist  Christian.  According  to 
the  field  staff,  there  seems  to  be  a  strong  Catholic  community  in  Eastwood-North,  relying 
upon  the  local  Catholic  Church  and  its  various  outreach  programs  for  support. 

The  project  families  in  Eastwood-North  tend  to  be  quite  small,  with  most  having 
one  or  two  children.  The  differences  in  the  environments  of  the  one-  and  two-parent 
families  are  clear.  Six  of  the  women  are  single  and  living  alone,  while  two  are  su.gle 
and  living  with  a  partner.  Nine  women  out  of  the  seventeen  are  married.  Most  of  the 
married  couples  own  their  own  homes,  while  most  of  the  single  mothers  rent  apartments, 
in  fact,  three  of  the  single  mothers  live  in  the  same  state-funded  housing  pioject.  All 
of  the  married  couples  own  their  own  cars,  while  five  of  eigh;  single  mothers  do  not. 

The  financial  situation  of  the  families  in  the  Ec  . wood -North  sample  is  also  closely 
related  to  marital  status.  The  married  couples  average  over  $20,000  income  per  year, 
while  the  rest  of  th<5  families  earn  less  than  $7,(500  per  year  on  the  average,  with  s\* 
of  the  eight  single  mothers  on  welfare. 

The  parents  in  the  Eastwood -North  sample  are  qui. a  young;  thirteen  out  of  the 

seventeen  women  are  under  age  30.  All  of  the  men  are  under  35  years  old,  averaging 

about  a  year  and  &  half  older  than  the  women.  According  to  the  field  staff,  some  of 
♦ 

1  .-^e  younger  families  in  the  study  feel  isolated  dje  to  the  large  number  of  older  families 

\  l' 

in  the  neighborhood  and  the  absence  of  peers  for  their  children  to  play  with.  Many  of 
*This  section  prepared  by  Heather  Weiss  and  Nancy  Burstcn. 
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the  project  families  have  moved  into  the  neighborhood  quite  recently,  and  they  also 
seem  to  move  often.  Thirteen  of  the  families  in  the  sample  have  moved  within  the  past 
four  years,  most  of  them  two  or  more  times.  Only  two  of  the  families  studied  here 
have  lived  in  the  neighborhood  for  six  or  more  years. 

The  men  in  the  Eastwood-North  sample,  all  with  at  least  a  high  school  education, 
teixi  to  have  almost  two  years  more  education  than  the  women.  Five  of  the  women 
did  not  complete  b.gh  school,  and  only  two  studied  b<  ond  high  school.  Almost  half 
of  the  women  are  employed;  three  of  them  work  full-time.  One  woman  works  at  two  / 
different  part-time  jobs,  The  employed  women  earned  an  average  of  $5,21 2  annually. 
All  the  men  in  this  temple  are  employed  full-time,  except  one  who  is  unemployed. 

The  men  are  about  evenly  divided  between  blue  collar  and  white  collar  jobs,  with 
the  exception  of  one  man  who  WOrks  at  a  professional  leve!  job.  This  neighborhood  is 
described  by  the  field  staff  as  "working  class."  One  respondent  said  "I  don't  know  my 
neighbors  because  I  work  all  day."  i  .lis  statement  may  have  sometning  to  dc  -vith  the 
fact  that  nine  of  the  fathers  work  40  or  mere  hours  per  week  outside  the  home. 

In  general,  Eastwood-North  seems  to  be  a  qoiet,  homogeneous  neighborhood,  where 
^he  married  couples  in  the  sample  live  fairly  comfortably,  but  are  somewhat  isolated. 
Life  appears  to  be  more  difficult  for  the  single  mothers  who  have  fewer  resources  to 
rely  on. 

The  social  network  material  collected  from  the  Eastwood- North  parents  shows 
that  they  reported  a  strikingly  low  average  number  of  neighbors  in  their  networks,  compared 
with  the  results  from  the  other  nine  neighborhoods.  In  fact,  Eastwood-North  ranks  last 
in  terms  of  average  number  of  neighbors  in  the  primary  network,  total  neighborhood  * 
contacts,  as  well  as  contact  for  chi'ld-related,  practical,  financial  and  emotional  support. 
This  neighborhood  ranked  a  little  higher  (sixth)  in  terms  of  average  number  of  neighbors 
v/ho  are  also  relatives.  Overall,  neighbors  do  not  seem  to  provide  the  project  families 
with  much  support.-  Some  families  mentioned  no  neighbors  as  sources  of  support  and 
the  greatest  number  o?  neighbors  any  family  mentioned  was  only  eleven, Jhe  smallest 
maximum  number  reported  in  any  of  the  program  neighborhoods. 
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Respondents1  Perceptions 

The  neighborhood  defined  as  Eastwood  North  is  pccbably  one  of  the  better  known 
areas  in  Syracuse,  This  is  primarily  due  to  the  fact  that  unlike  quieter,  residential  neigh- 
bohoods,  Eastwood  contains  c  commercial  strip  that  attracts  people  from  other  parts 
of  Syracuse*  Outsiders  may  come  to  shop  \n  sorn  >  i  f  the  convenience  stores,  to  eat 
in  one  of  Syracusefs  well  known  restaurants,  to  or  drink  in  one  of  its  bars.  Others  may 
come  to  take  lessons  in  one  of  its  two  karate  schools  and  many  more  may  simply  pass 
through  Eastwood  using  James  Street  as  an  east-west  route,  James  Street  also  connects 
with  Midler  Avenue  which  connects  points  north  and  south;  all  these  factors  make  Eastwood's 
commercial  strip  a  very  busy  section  with  lots  of  traffic  and  other  activity. 

Many  residents  identified  their  neighborhood  in  very  broad  terms,  often  including 
boundaries  that  are  a  distance  from  their  own  home,  (This  seemed  to  point  to  respondents 
viewing  Eastwood  as  a  section  of  Syracuse  rather  than  a  more  personally  defined  area,) 
Still,  some  residents  (all  women)  did  view  their  neighborhood  as  being  that  area  which 
immediately  surrounded  them.  One  respondent  who  lived  in  the  Eastwood  Housing  Project 
viewed  her  neighborhood  as  starting  and  ending  with  her  housing  project. 

The  majority  of  respondents1  formal  ratings  of  the  neighborhood  tell  into  Ihe  "generally 
good"  category,  but  fivte  respondents  stated  their  opinion  as  "generally  bad,'1  Consistent 
overlap  betw>_n  these  dissatisfied  opinions  was  related  to  fears  concerning  the  heavy 
traffic  on  James  Street. 

The  commercial  section  of  James  Street  includes  many  conveniences  (see  previous 
section). The  majority  of  respondents  felt  positivel/  about  the  commercial  district  in 

their  neighborhood  and  shared  the  belief  that: 

*         *  » 

It  has  or  is  near  everything  we  need  —  stores, 
shops,  Post  Office,  laundromats,  eating  places, 
etc.  —  they're  all  accessible. 

Another  respondent  likened  this  commercial  section  to  a  small  village: 
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Shopping  and  getting  places  is  no  problem.  We 
have  like  a  little  village  here  and  we  have  everything 
within  walking  distance. 

Eastwood  is  convenient  to  two  other  large  shopping  areas:  downtown  Syracuse  and  Shop 

City  Mall.  Residents  thought  of  these  places  to  go  when  they  needed  to  do  special  shopping. 

Only  one  respondent  stated  dissatisfaction  that  related  to  shopping: 

I  have  to  walk  at  least  ten  blocks  to  get  to  the 
supermarket.  Let  me  tell  you  it's  cold  out  there 
to  have  to  walk  so  far...(and)  that  little  store  on 
the  corner  is  such  a  rip-off. 

This  respondent,  who  lives  in  the  Eastwood  Housing  Project,  is  referring  to  the  little 

market  on  North  Avenue  located  two  blocks  from  her  house.  However,  her  sentiment? 

are  not  shared  by  the  two  other  respondents  who  live  in  the  Eastwood  Housing  Project. 

One  possible  explanation  for  the  difference  coould  be  that  this  respondent  does  not  own 

or  have  access  *o  a  car,  nor  does  she  have  any  friendships  within  the  project,  or  outside 

it. 

By  far,  the  largest  and  most  used  organization  in  Eastwood-North  is  Blessed  Sacrament 
Church.  Aside  from  spiritual  and  religious  matters,  Blessed  Sacrament  has  an  extensive 
Parish  Outreach  program  which  touches  on  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  community. 
Some  of  these  are:  counselling  services,  senior  citizen  programs,  a  parochial  school, 
an<^  BINGO.  Many  of  these  programs  involved  some  of  our  respondents.  One  particular 
type  of  counselling  offered  by  the  church,  called  "Mosriage  Encounter,11  was  cited  c  > 
being  very  important  in  the  lives  of  two  respondents: 

It  gave  (my  wife)  and  me  a  new  start.  It  was  something 
we  were  looking  for  since  we  never  had  much 
luck  communicating. 

Another  parent  had  found  the  counselling  services  to  be  very  helpful  with  problems  she 
had  been  having  with  her  child.  Ope  mother  who  had  fears  of  sending  her  child  to  public 
school  found  support  in  havir>g  Blessed  Sacrament  Parochial  School  as  an  alternative 
~  a  choice  she  would  probably  make.  Three  other  respondents  were  invoked  with  this 
church  because  of  the  spiritual  and  emotional  support  it  offered  to  families. 
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A  public  library  which  is  centrally,  located  on  James  Street  was  cited  as  being  an 
important  asset  in  the  neighborhood  by  three  respondents  —  one  which  they  used  often. 

Other  agencies,  groups,  or  organizations  used  by  respondents  were  public  assistance 
services  such  as:  Food  stamps,  Medicaide,  Welfare  or  SETA  (Syracuse  Employment 
Training  Program),  This  latter  program,  SETA,  trained  one  Black  single  parent  with 
skills  that  enabled  her  to  obtain  her  first  job.  One  consistent  complaint  shared  by  those 
who  used  the  Food  Stamp  Program  was  that  the  stamps  weren't  adequate  to  pay  for 
todays  rocketing  food  costs.  One  welfare  parent  who  was  experiencing  legal  difficulties 
with  her  ex-husband  used  Legal  Aid  (services  for  low-income  people).  This  was  a  very 
helpful  service  for  her: 


One  particularly  striking  contrast  to  the  above  experience  concerning  social  services 
was  oftered  by  another  respondent  who  was  also  on  welfare  and  stated  that  the  social 
services  she  received  were  not  helpful.  In  fact,  they  were  identified  as  a  source  of  stress: 
"People  at  welfare  make  you  feel  humiliated  and  they're  not  even  offering  enough  support," 
When  asked  to  identify  any  services  or  help.she  needed  but  wasn't  getting,  this  respondent 
stated: 


Half  our  respondents  used  formal  chiid  care  arrangements  such  as  Head  Start,  nursery 


school  or  day  care  center.  Every  parent  who  used  these  formal  arrangements  stated 
satisfaction  in  terms  of  convenience  and  the  support  it  gave  them  and  their  children. 
This  was*£sp,ecia!ly  true  for  working  mothers  who  could  go  t6  work  and  not  be  worried 
about  the  car^  and  safety  of  their  children.  One  aspect  that  most  parents  highlighter 
invo.ved  relationships  with  teachers.  <fhe  following  typifies  the  sentiments  of  many: 


Pm  very  impressed  with  the  help  they've  given 
me,  Tf^ey  explain  to  me  what  has  to  be  done  and 
are  always  available  to  help.  I'm  very  happy  that 
I  have  someone  to  turn  to. 


I  wish  that  there  was  someone  or  someplace  to 
^cll  when  I  feel  like  I'm  going  to  kill  my  child. 


I  went  to  the  school  and  it's  really  wonderful... 
it's  clean  and  neat.  The  staff  is  fantastic  —  they 
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really  care  about  the  kids  and  are  concerned  about 

the  parents;  they  let  me  know  what's  going  on  # 

and  Involve  me  in  what  (my  child)  is  doing*  / 

Aside  from  these  formal  arrangements,  all  but  one  respondent  had  access  to  andjJsed 
a  variety  of  informal  child  care  arrangements  such  as  neighbors,  relatives  or  Ttw^agers 
in  the  neighborhood.  Most  respondents  had  access  to  a  "stand -by"  babysitter  ~  someone 
who  could  be  counted  on  in  an  emergency  or  at  the  last  minute.  This  person  was  usually 
the  respondent's  mother. 

The  one  respondent  who  did  have  difficulties  with  her  child  care  arrangements, 
rated  it  as  "very  bad"  stating: 

I  wish  we  did  have  a  regular  babysitter  —  someone 
we  cauidJrust  anddepend  upon*.  Then  (my>artner) 
and  I  could  go  out  together  once  in  a  while. 

This  parent's  need  is  made  poignantly  clear  when  one  realizes  it  was  she  who  wished 

for  someone  to  turn  to  when  she  felt  like  killing  her  child. 

Perhaps  the  one  need  that  was  consistently  identified  as  missing  in  the  Eastwood-North 

neighborhood  was  the  lack  of  recreational  facilities.  The  only  local  park  is  a  relatively 

small  one  located  behind  Huntington  school.  This  park  has  a  playground,  two  baseball 

diamonds,  and  a  swimming  pool.  Other  than  this  small  park  there  is  no  other  recreational 

area  in  the  neighborhood.  The  following  statement  reflects  majority  opinion: 

Recreation  (is)  a  problem  because  there  is  no  place 
around  here.  (My  child)  and  I  usually  hc/e  to  find 
one  somewhere  else. 

\ 

One  parent  who  has  used  Huntington  Park  stated: 

i  would  like  to  have  a  decent  park  closely.  The 
one  we  have  has  been  taken  over  by  teenagers 
and  there's  glass  everywhere.  (My  child)  got  badly 
cut  last  year.-it's  dangerous!  I  plan  to  call  the 
park  service  before  next  season  comes  —  it's  frustrating! 

A  separate  distinction  must  be  made  for  the  three  families  who  live  in  the  Eastwood 

Housing  Project.  As  stated  before,  the  project  is  divided  into  courts  and  each  court 

has  its  own  playground  and  play  area.  In  addition  to  this  there  is  a  teen  center  which 
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provides  recreational  activities  for  the  many  youths  within  the  project.  One  respondent 
summed  up  her  opinion  this  way: 

We  have  a  real  nice  playground  and  plenty  of  space 
for  the  kids  to  play  without  going  near  the  street... 
They  have  a  recreation  hall  in  the  complex  end 
they  have  movies,  arts  and  crafts  and  games  to 
play.  It's  a  nice  facililty  and  it's  a  place  for  (my 
child)  to  go  with  some  of  the  older  kids  so  she 
doesn't  have  to  depend  on  me.  * 

Other  respondents  used  parks  and  recreational  facilities  outside  the  neighborhood,  such 
as      ice  skating  rink  at  Sunnycrest  School  or  the  YMCA.  But  these  are  accessible 
only  to  those  who  have  cars  or  are  willing  to  take  a  bus.  it  was  this  lack  of  recreational 
facilities  that  prompted  one  parent  to  wish  that  the  abandoned  elementary  school  on 
North  Avenue  be  turned  into  a  community  recreational  center. 

•  The  issue  of  safety  for  Eastwood  North  residents  was  primarily  a  matter  of  traffic 
safetyTVWaQugh  one  respondent  mentioned  a  law  which  prohibited  trucks  from  entering 
his  and  neighboring  streets,  the  vast  majority  of  respondents  still  had  fears  concerning 
the  heavy  traffic  on  James  Street.  This  worry  was  so  severe  for  one  family  who  did 
not  want  ♦Seir  chHdren  crossing  James  Street  on  their  way  to  and  from  school,  that 
they  were  trying  to  move  out  of  the  neighborhood  before  The  children  became  school 
age.  » 

In  terms  of  violence  or  crime  in  the  neighborhood  the  majority  of  respondents  shared 
this  opinion: 

I  usually  don't  think  of  our  having  a  crime  problem 
or  anything  like  that. 

On!y  one  family  had  had  personal  contact  with  crime;  their  house  was  broken  into  three 
weeks  after  they  moved  into  Eastwood-North.  Two  other  respondents  knew  of  similar 
incidents'that  occured  on  their  streers.  Nevertheless,  the  dominant  view  was  still  one 
in  which  residents  believed  crime  existed  everywhere,  but  Eastwood-North  remained 
fairly  safe.  One  respondent  who  lives  two  blocks  from  the  Eastwood  Housing  Project 
had  fears  concerning  the  young  people  who  live  there: 
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For  the  most  part  I  feei  the  house  is  safe.  But 
,      the  housing  nearby  is  bod.  There's  a  housing  project  / 
■    a  few  blocks  from  here  and  especially  in  the  summer, 
young  people  are  always  passing  by  in  groups  on 
the  way  to  James  Street.  That  makes  me  nervous. 

The  three  families  living  in  the  Eastwood  Housing  Project  had  no  fears  concerning 

traffic.  With  regard  to  violence  or  crime,  the  project  has  its  own  security  patrol  a 

service  which  was  very  important  to  one  resident's  feeling  of  security: 

I  feei  safe  here  because  we  have  security  patrol  ' 
and  they  are  always  walking  around  at  night  — 
if  they  see  anything  suspicious  they  investigate 
it  right  away." 

The  second  resident  of  the  EHP  felt  safe  primarily  because  of  other  residenfs  within 

the  project  who  apparently  share  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  each  other's  welfare: 

/ 

Things  have  been  really  good  and  with  all  the  people 
around,  I  fee  secure  here  because  people  watch 
out  for  everyone  else.  ^ 

These  two  respondents  who  shared  similar  feelings  (one  white,  one  Black)  lived  in  the 

same  housing  court  but  their  opinion  was  not  shared  by  the  third  respondent  who  lives 

in  another  court: 
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..•nothing  has  happened  to  me  but  boy!  I  keep  hejring 
about  things.  !  don't  let  (my  children)  out  on  their 
own,  God!  if  anything  happened  to  them. 


Excluding  E.H.P,  our  sample  contains  five  renters  and  seven  home  owners.  Many 
home-owner*  were  engaged  in  home  repairs  or  remodelling  —  usually  adding  on  some 
type  of  needed  space  such  as  a  bedroom Narjamily  room.  The  majority  of  respondents 
were  basically  satisfied  with  their  housing  arrangements  but  a  common  complaint  was 
.for  more  space  within  the  houses  and  between  the  houses.  Tht  following  complaint 
was  sharedby  several  other  residents:  fT 

It's  too  small.  There's  only  two  bedrooms  so  the 
boys  have  to  share.  It  would  be  good  if  they  each 
had  their  own  space.  I  don't  like  having  houses 
on  both  sides  right  on  top  of  me.  Cramped.  If  f 

• 
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Cy       you  open  your  windows  in  the  summer,  you  hear 

1^        everything  next  door.  9  , 

Renters1  experience  with  landlords  vqried  from  the  very  best  to  the  very  worst. 
Some  landlords  fixed  things  as  soon  as  they  were  made  aware  of  a  problem,  and  others 
simply  ignored  complaints.  Those  renters  in  the  EHP  were  all  satisfied  with  their  housing 
arrangements  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  these  rental  units  a  split  le.el  design,  thereby  providing  more  privacy, 

2.  apartments  were  rent  controlled  so  rents  were  reasonable, 

3.  the  complex  has  it's  own  maintenance  crew  which  is  on  hand  to  take  care  of 
any  housing  problems. 

The  majority  of  respondents'  forma!  ratings  concerning  their  housing  arrangements 
fail  into  the  "generally  good"  category  and  many  residents  highlighted  the  affordable 
rents  and  mortgage  payments  in  Eastwood-North. 

Respondents'  sentiments  concerning  neighbors-vyas  evenly  divided  between  those 
who  had  neighboring  ties  and  those  who  had  none.  Respondents  who  felt  positively  about 
their  neighbors  shared  the  opinions  that: 


They're  very  nice  and  pleasant  —  easy  to  get  along 
s  with. 

and 

...there  are  a  majority  of  people  here,  yet  Tt's 
small  enough  as  it  has  a  sense  of  community. 

In  contrast,  the  other  half  of  the  sample  felt  alienated  and  neighborless.  Different  sources 

were  identified  as  being  responsible  for  this  but  there  was  no  pattern  with  regard  to 

location  within  the  neighborhood,  length  of  residence  in  the  neighborhood  or  other  factors 

such  as  renting  vs.  owning.  One  respondent  identified  the  presence  of  renters  in  the 

area  as  being  responsible  for  his  lack  of  neighborhood  ties,  adding  the  comment  that 

people  constantly  change.  Another  respondent  felt  that  he  never  got  to  see  any  of  his 

neighbors  because  they  worked  shift  jobs  in  factories.  However,  the  one  consistent  * 

complaint  concerning  neighbors  was  directly  related  to  the  presence  of  older  people 

in  the  neighborhood.  The  following  statement  was  typical: 
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It's  an  older  neighborhood.  There's  not  many  couples 

our  age.  I  like  older  people  but  It  would  be  nice 

if  it  were  younger.  There  would  be  more  people  K 

1  would  have  things  in  common  with.  f 

Another  difficulty  that  this  age  gap  presented  to  two  families  was  the  tension  that  resulted 

when  people  with  very  different  life  styles  live  next  door  to  each  other:  ^ 

I  don*t  like  the  neighbors,  they're  rotten.  They 
don't  have  any  patience  with  anybody  ...the  women 
next  door  are  old  and  go  to  sleep  at  6  PM.  They 
get  upset  if  my  kids  are  making  noise  after  that.;. 

Pernaps  the  most  consistency  in  terms  of  liking  and  accepting  neighbors  was  documented 

from  among  those* respondents  who  lived  in  the  large  rental  properties  of  the  Eastwood 

Housing  Project  and  Aahdale  Apartments.  Liking  and  accepting  neighbors  included  acts 

of  sharing  and  helpirg  each  other  out.  For  example,  the  one  Black  respondent  in  EHP 

stated  that  her  neighbors  were  very  quiet  and  nice  and  that  they  shovelled  her  walkway 

for  her  in  the  wintertime.  Added  to  these  positive  factors,  this  single  mother  identified 

another  positive  dimension  concerning  her  neighbors:  "People  mind  their  own  business 

and  thats  the  way  I  like  it."  Another  respondent  in  EHP  stated:  V  . 


...all  my  neighbors  are  fortunate... we  all  get  along. 
It's  give  ar*d  take  —  if  someone  needs  a  sitter 
or  to  borrow  something  we  always  help  each  other 
out.  • 


This  opinion  was  shared  by  another  single  mother  who  lived  in  the  private  rental  property 
of  Ashdale  Apartments  and  referred  to  neighbors  only  as  being  those  people  within  h^r 
building:  \ 


It's  really  nice  here,  everyone  is  young  and  we  y  * 

.have  similar  life  styles...!  cm  also  count  on  these  v\ 
people  to  help  me  out  with  the  children  if  I  get  A 
sick  or  something...  It's  nice  to  have  helpful  people 
so  close.  I  can  count  on  anyone  at  any  time. 

However,  one  problem  this  respondent  in  Ashdale  Apartments  did  face  was  the 

lack  of  peers  for  her  child  to  play  with.  This  problem  existed  for  nine  of  the  seventeen 

families  in  Eastwood  North.  The  following  statement  illustrates  these  families'  situation: 


I  dont  like  the  neighborhood  for  (my  son's)  sake. 
There  are  no  children  his  own  age  for  him  to  play 
with. 

One  respondent  stated  that  the  neighborhood  was  too  quiet  and  provided  no  stimulation 
for  children.  This  feeling  wot  associated  with  the  number  of  older  people  in  the  neighborhood 
and  in  fact,  the  problem  was  so  serious  for  one  family  that  they  elected  to  move  out 
of  Eastwood-North: 

4. 

The  people  around  here  are  mostly  older  folks 
without  kids.  That's  one  of  the  main  reasons  we're 

 buyj.ngia-b_omelin.the-suburbs. -So  (my  child)  will 

nave  kids  to  play  with. 

However,  this  problem  is  no  longer  faced  by  at  least  one  respondent: 

(It's)  fantastic!  It  used  to  be  that  there  were  a 
•    lot  of  old  people  here  but  recently  three  (houses) 
were  sold  to  young  families.  So  now  there  is  a 
younger  group...  It's  good  for  (my  son).  He  has 
enough  young  people  to  play  with.  ■ 

The  eight  families  who  stated  satisfaction  with  the  number  of  peers  for  their  children 

to  play  with  are  randomly  plde&i  throughout  the  neighborhood,  and  of  course  for  those 

residents  of  the  Eastwood  Housing  Project  this  problem  is  non-existent  because  of  the 

N  concentration  of  young-people  in  the  facility. 

in  the  issues  of  help  and  problems,  the  majority  of ' respondents  identified  their  greatest 
support  coming  from  within  the  family.  Spouses  and  partners  turned  to  each  other  for 
emotional  support  and  relied  on  each  other  to  help  them  get  tjuough  hard  times. 

Single  parents  admitted; to  having  various  fears  and  difficulties,  yet  despite  these 
they  were  coping.  This  ability  to  cope  was  recognized"  in  themselves  as  a  source  of  help 
and  one  single  mother  found:  „  < 

I  discovered  that  the  world  doesn't  end  when  you 
lose  a  man  who  doesn't  treat  you  right. 

The  overwhelming  majorityjof  families  identified  their  biggest  problems  as  being 

their  financial  situations.  Parer/ts  were  experiencing  worries  connected  to  meeting 


their  families'  basic  needs  such  as  food  costs,  heating  bills,  and  house  payments.  The 
following  opinion  was  shared  by  many  of  the  Eastwood- North  residents: 

I  think  (our  biggest  problem)  is  the  financial  situation 
—  thct  we're  getting  along  barely.  Everything  , 
seems  to  go  up  except  the  salary.  That  would 
proably  be  the  biggest  thing. 
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KEY:  Liverpool 

I 

1.  Commercial  area  / 

2.  Oswego  Road 

3.  Tamarack  Street. 
*  4.    Cypress  Street 

5.  Sycamore  Street 

» 

6.  Vine  Street' 

.7.  -South  Willow  Stre*t 

8,  Griffin  Field 

9.  Onondaga  Lake 

10.  First  Street 

11.  Outlook  Street 

12.  Hickory  Street 

13.  Birch  Street 

IA.  Zogg  Middle  School 

15.  Liverpool  Elementary  School 

16.  Liverpool  Junior  High  School 

1 7.  Northern  exfremity  cf  neighborhood 

18.  Water  towers  on  green  area 

19.  St.  Joseph's  Elementary  School  and  church 

20.  Cemetary 

21*  Cypress  Street 

22.  Meivin  and  Sixth  Street 

23.  Large  modern  apartment  complex 
2%.  McDonald's 

25.  Pudgie's  Pizza 

26.  Hyde's  Restaurant  u  /  ij 

27.  Post  Office 


Liverpool  v 
Neighborhood  Profile  * 
—  Direct  Observations 

Boundaries     /  m 

Liverpool  is  located  northwest  of  Syracuse,  six  miles  from  downtown.  About  two 

-  •* 

miles  outside  of  Liverpool  one  exits  Route  8 IN  and  drives  along  the  shore  of  Onondaga 
Lake^This  is  a.particularly  scenic  drive  because' of  the  green,  landscaped  areas  which 
border  both  t^»e  lake'and  the  rood.  (About  one  mile  before  the  village  is  a  smail  bridge 
with'wbjje  painted  letters,  saying  "Liverpool  -  White  Power  KKk".) 

Upon  entering  Liverpool  by  this  route,  one* is  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the  village 
near  Oswego  Road,  This  is  a  very  busy;  bustling  commercial strip*1  *  with  various  kjncjs 
of  businesses,  shopping  plazas,  and  various  types  of  architect,  re.  Although  most  of  these 
businesses  o^e  Icoated  along  Oswego  Road*2*  (up  to  Tamarack  Street*3*),  there  are  also 
businesses  on  some  of  the  side  streets  which  touch  on  Oswego.*2*  These  side  streets 
are:  Cypress/4*  Sycamore/5*  Vine*6*  and  South  Willow*7*  Streets.  Essentially  all  com- 
mercial enterprises  are  concentrated  in  this  southeast  section  of  the  village.  Also  found 
here  is  a  large  athletic  facility,  Griffin  Field,*8*  at  which  various  recreational  and  special 
events  are  held  throughout  the  year. 

The  southern  boundary  of  Liverpool  is  formed  by  Onondaga  Lake.*9* 

The  western  section  of  the  neighborhood,  around  Outlook,* 1 1  *  Hickory* 1 2*  and  Birch 

(13)  ^ 
Streets*     is  strictly  residential.  Homes  are  all  single-family,  in  excellent  condition. 

In  this  section  is  Zogg  Middle  School/ 14*a  large,  stately  looking  brick  building  which 

has  an  extensive  recreational  area  surrounding  it.  This  area  includes  two  tennis  courts, 

.'two  basketball  courts  and  a  soccer  field.  The  facility  is  a  good  one  in  itself  but  is  all 

the  more  so  since  it  Is  attached  to  the  educational  and  recreational  facilities  of  the 

Liverpool  Elementary  School* IS*  and  Liverpool  Jr.  High  School* 1 6)  a ,i  amounting  to 

approximately  12  acres.  Both  facilities  are  similar  \o  the  Zogg  middle  school  in  layout 

and  upkeep:  they  are  large,  brick  buildings 

ERJC  Eulas  Boyd,  Liz  Kelly,  and  Mary  Maples  have^each  made  important  contributions 
the  preparation  of  this  profile.  I 


surrounded  by  decoratively  landscaped,  expansive  grounds*  (Note:  Both  the  Liverpool 
Elementary  and  Jr.  High  are  located  outside  the  neighborhood  as  defined  by  the  map, 
but  are  included  here  because  of  their  practical  importance  to  the  area  and  because 
of  tVie  large  number  of  neighborhood  children  observed  u^ing  these  facilities  on  the  day 
of  this  observation.) 

The  northern  end  of  the  neighborhood^ ^  is  basically  outlined  by  a  hilly,  wooded 
and  undeveloped  piece  of  land.  In  this  section  two  powering  water  tanks^^  stand  on 
a  large  green  field  on  top  of  a  hill.  (Two  children  were  observed  flying  kites  here*)  One 
block  east  of  these  towers  is  St.  Joseph's  Elementary-School  and  Church.^*  ^  St.  Joseph's 
is  a  new  facility  of  modern  design  which  also  has  a  large  surrounding  recreational  area. 
The  church  and  part  of  the  schoohare  built  into  a  small  hill;  a  winding  lane  serves  as 
an  approach.  This  facility  is  as  well  maintained  as  the  schools  in  the  western  section 
of  the  neighborhood.  Across  the  street  from  St*  Joseph's  is  a  small,  country- like  cerftetery' 
that  is  also  built  on  a  slight  hill.  The  housing  surrounding  these  facilities  is  similar  to 
the  housing  found  in  the  western  section  of  the  neighborhood  —  well  kept,  middle  class 
homes.  * 

The  eastern  section  of  the  neighborhood  is  bordered  by  Cypress  Street,      a  quiet, 
residential,  tree  lined  street. 

Internal  Divisions 

Visually,  psychologically  and  socially  the  commercial  district,  which  is  in  the  southeast 
earner  of  the  village  forms  the  most  striking  internal  boundary  in  the  neighborhood, 

(8) 

Basically  this  district  is  concentrated  in  the  area  to  the  immediate  east  of  Griffin  Fieldv 

(2)  (3) 
and  extends  alor  ,  Oswego  Road,  '  ending  at  Tamarack  Street.     There  are  also  shops 

and  small  shopping  plazas  at  the  intersections  of  Oswego  and  several  side  streets.  Shoppers 

on  foot  and  in  cars  enter  and  leave  the  numerous  businesses  in  this  area.  Traffic  is  often 

Digested  as  vehicles  wait  their  turn  to  merge  with  other  commercial  and  private  traffic 

that  fills  the  streets.  North,  south,  east,  and  west  of  itiis  area  the  quiet  residential 

character  of  the  village  predominates.  v 
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Residential 
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Homes  in  the  eastern  section  appear  to  be  older  than  ir  other  sections  of  the  neighborhood 
and  although  none  -are  run-down,  some  appear  to  be  in  need  of  painting.  One  exception 
is  a  small  niche  of  housefcHong  Melvin  and  6th  Streets^22*  which  are  strikingly  different 
from  the  rest  of  the  neighborhood/  There  is  a  cluster  of  seven  homes  here  that  show 
all  the  visible  signs  of  being  "run-down"  ~  porches  falling  in,  broken  steps  and  back  . 
yards  which  contain  assorted  parts  of  old  automobiles.  Another  striking  difference  observed 
in  this  section  (which  is  technically  just  outside  the  neighborhood  boundaries)  is  the 
presence  of  a  very  large,  modem  apartment  corfjplex^  built  entirely  of  natural  wood. 
These  apartments  and  the  run-down  homes  mentioned  above  stand  in  sharp  contrast 
to  the  rest  of  the  neighborhood. 

With  the  exception  of  thermal  I  niche  of  run  down  houses  found  in  the  northeast 
section  of  the  neighborhood,  the  consistent  picture  of  Liverpool  is  one  of  single-family, 
well  kept  homes.  Throughout  the  area,  residences  have  moderately-sized  front  and 
back  yards  and  are  separated  from  each  other  by  varying  amounts  of  sjyice;  none  look  - 
crowded.  Most  streets  are  wide  and  lined  by  towering  sugar  maples.  The  fact  that  there 
are  no  cars  parked  on  the  street,  because  all  honrTes  have  garages,  adds  to  the  feeling 
of  spaciousness.  '  ( 

Homes  surrounding  the  commercial  center  and  eastern  boundary  are  older  and  tend 
to  be  bigger.  Many  are  built  of  brick  and  are  landscaped  by  older  trees,  whereas  homes 
in  the  northern  and  western  Sections  appear  to  be  newer  and^ve  more  of  a  "planned" 
look  to  them.  They  are,  for  example,  similar  in  design  and  construction.  Many  have 
bay  windows  and  entranceways  that  are  uiltfcrm  from  one  house  to  another.  Lawns 
and  yards  are  landscaped  with  young  trees  ar^  shrubs.  Although  there  are  some  homes 
throughout  the  area  with  swimming  pools  and  campers,  the  most  expensive  looking  houses 
were  found  in  the  western  section.  The  majority  of  houses  there  have  fireplaces;  neat 
bundles  of  wood  stacked  outside  many  residences. 

/ 
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In  the  southern  sect/on  of  the  neighborhood,  First  Street* l0*  runs  parallel  to  the 
lake  shore  and  on  it's  eastern  end  (the  part  that  touches  on  the  commercial  center)  are 
stores  and  small  houses  in  fairly  good  condition^  However,  as  one  moves  west  on  First 
Street,  away  from  the  commerlcal  center,  homes  become  larger  and  are  meticulously 

V 

homes  show  greater  signs  of  wealth  and 


well  kept?  especially  after  SycarnQjff^treet,^* 


have  a  beautiful  view  of  the  lakefront. 


No  "Be-  rcire  of  Dog"  or  iFor  Saie"  signs  wer*  observed. 


ver^ 


Commercial  Center 


As  stated  before,  the  commercial  center  of  the  village  is  a  bustling  nook  of  activity 

/  which  includes  businesses,  services,  and  a  variety  of  large,  old  buildings  which  are  archi- 

tecturally  varied  and  have  an  historical  appearance,  Businesses  include  a  large  food 

marker,  clothing  shoR^,  shoe-store,  insurance  company,  pharmacy,  gift  shops,  and  several 

outdoor  equipment  outlets.  There  is  also  a  variety  of  eating  places,  some  of  which  are 

fast  food  facilities  such  as  McPonald's*2Hand  Pudgie's  Pizza.*2^*  However,  the  most 

notable  restaurant  is  one  which  is*a  landmark  in  the  area,  Hydes/26*  and  is  famous  for 

its  hot  dogs.  People  come  from  all  over  Syracuse  and  outlying  regions  to  eat  here,  often 

waiting  in  long  lines  which  extend  into  the  restaurant's  parking  lot.  This  is  a  particularly 

familiar  sight  in  the  summertime  when  weekend  visiters  come  for  the  many  recreational 

,(9) 


ccti^T^at  Onondaga  Lakev    and  the  park  which  borders  it.  Other  services  here  include 
the  Post  OffiW27Vire  Department/28*  Liverpool  Public  Library*29*  and  a  drive-in 
movie  theatre.^* 

Interspersed  with  the  businesses  in  this  area  are  several  impressive  looking  buildings, 

each  having  a  unique  architectural  style.  The  first  is  First  United  Methodist  Church*31* 

which  stands  at  on  Oswego  and  Vine.  This  is  a  scenic,  New  England  style  church  with 

a  simple  white  exterior,  single  pinnacle,  and  a  plain  purple  door.  Next  to  this  is  a  Masonic 
(32) 

Templev     built  entirely  of  plain  brick  with  one  large  decorative  entrance.  Both  of 

these  buildings  are  in  excellent  condition  and  are  surrounded  by  small  green  areas,  traditionally 
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landscaped  with  evergreens  and  assorted  bushes.  One  block  northwest,  on  the  corner 
of  Oswego  and  Tulip,  stands  the  First  Presbyterian  Church/33'  This  is  another  distinctive 
looking  building  *although  far  more  dominating  as  a  result  of  its  size,  design  and  layout 
•  than  either  the  Methodist  Church  or  the  Masonic  Temple.  First  Presbyterian  stands 
'  three  stories  high,  has  several  ornate  stained  glass  windows  and  is  surrounded  by  extensive 
grounds  with  tall,  evergreens.  Just  one  block  cutside  the  commercial  district,  on  Hazel 
and  Vine  Streets,  is  yet  another  church,  St.  Paul's  Lutheran/3^  This  appears  to  be  a 
much  newer  building  and  is  conservative  in  size  and  decor.  A  simple  cross  stands  on 
top  of  its  plain  brick  one  story  pinnacle.  This  structure  also  has  a  green,  landscaped 
area  surrounding  it  and  is  in  excellent  condition. 

*  Although  the  commercial  center  is  an  active  business  district,  it  is  also  a  pleasant, 
interesting  area  that  combines  the  old  fashioned  look  of  a  village  with  that  of  a  progressive, 
affluent  town.  For  example,  in  contrast  to  the  graceful  older  buildings  just  mentioned, 
stands  the  modern,  fresh  architecture  of  the  Liverpool  Public  Library^  and  Post  Off ice^ 
which  are  also  in  the  heart  of  the  commercial  center.  Another  aspect  which  adds  to 
^     this  area's  attractiveness  is  the  presence  of  greenery.  Apart  from  those  areas  surrounding 
the  churches  and»Masonic  Temple,  there  are  two  large  village  greens^  on  Oswego 


Road.  These  greens  are  lined  with  jjall  maples  and  are  beautifully  kept. 


Services 


I 


The  only  service  observed  in  the  Village  of  Liverpool  were  those  ofjhe  Post  Office, 
Public  Library,  and  two  ht>Tsery  schools  affiliated  with  St.  Paul's  Methodist  and  First 
Presbyterian  churches  (previously  described). 

/r     Recreational  Centers  and  Playgrounds 

The  variety  ard  extensive  presence  of  recreational  facilities  is  one  of  the  more 
significant  Gspects  of  this  neighborhood.  Touching  on  the  commercml  center  of  the 
Village  is  the  well  known  athletic  center,  Griffin  Field/8*  Here  local  football  and  baseball 
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games  are  held  as  well  as  semi-professional  games.  In  addtion  to  various  athletic  activities, 
Griffin  Field  also  houses  special  events  sych  as  the  Scottish  Games.  The  field  is  a  professional 
facility  with  bleachers,  special  lights  for  night  games,  and  parking  facilities  for  the 
many  spectators  who  come  here.  Behind  Griffin  Field  is  an  extensive  park  which  borders 
Onondaga  Lak^^  and  runs  along  the  entire  southern  border  of  Liverpool.  This  is  a 
vyel!  used,  popular  spot  for  sun-bathing,  jogging,  picnicking,  and  walking.  Another  major 
athletic  facility  surrounds  the  handsome  educational  facilities  in  the  western  section 
(see  page  2)  of  the  neighborhood.  There  are  to  be  found  tennis  courts,  soccer  fields, 
baseball  diamonds,  basketball  courts,  and  wide  open  space.  The  entire  facilities  found 
here  measure  approximately  i2  acres. 
J      More  recreational  facilities  surround  St.  Joseph's  School*1  ^  in  the  northern  section 
of  the  neighborhood.  There  are  basketball  courts,  a  playground,  soccer  field  and  open 
play  spae**  All  these  facilities  are  excellently  maintained  ~  no  litter,  grafitti  or  broken 
apparatus  was  observed.  In  addition  to  these  more  formal  facilities,  other  "greens" 

*  exist,  such  as  the  large  area  surrounding  the  water  tanks  (see  poge  2)  and  smaller  triangular 

•  < 
areas  where  adults  and  children  were  observed  relaxing. 

People 

Due  to  tPe  beautiful  weather,  many  people  were  outside  Wigaged  in  a  variety  of 
activities.  Sane  adults  were  working  on  their  campers  while  others  raked  leaves  or 
did  some  other  form  of  yard  work.  Numerous  children  were  seen  playing  on  the  sidewalks, 
village  greens  or  athletic  fields.  Many  hod  expensive  looking  bikes  and  all  were  well 
dressed.  A  number  of  young  mothers  were  slowly  pushing  baby  car.  iages  or  rela^jng 
in  one  of  the  recreational  facilities.  Several  older  people  were  also  observed  but  they 
were  all  in  the  area  surrounding  the  commerical  district  and  around  the  eastern  border. 
One  young  man  who  stood  out  from  all  the  others  because  of  his  shabby  clothing  was 
observed  on  Melvin  Avenuev     which  is  the  area  containing  several  run  down  houses. 
By  far  the  greatest  number  of  people  I  saw  were  young  children  and  young  mothers. 
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J^pl^Tsow  several  teenagers,  but  these  were  all  located  in  the  commercial  .area.  Only 

two  Blacks  were  observed  and  they  were  on  line  outside, Hyde's^  Restaurant.  The 

t 

rest  of  the  people  observed  in  the  neighborhood  Were  white. 
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Demographic  Profile  of  Project  Families  * 
The  Liverpool  neighborhood  survey  characterized  the  neighborhood  as  a  middle-income 
suburban  area,  with  non-ethnic  white  residents.  Demographic  characteristics  of  the 
sixteen  families  in  the  sample  from  this  village  confirm  this  description.  All  are  white, 
and  when  asked  about  ethnicity,  all  responded  "American,"  with  the  exception  of  three  . 
people  who  said  they  were  of  West  European  descent,  two  who  described  themselves 
as'Engiish  and  one  as  Irish.  The  families  are  fairly  evenly  divided  between  Catholic 
^  and  Protestant  affiliation.,  All  of  the  households  consist  of  married  couples,  most  of 
whom  have  two  or  three  children.  The  average  number  of  children  per  family  is  2.6* 
t  ^e  Liverpool  sample  seems  to  consist  of  a  very  stable  group  of  people.  Qhly  six 

of  the  families  had  moved  in  the  past' four  years.  The  other  ten  families  had  livecttn 
the  village  anaverage  of  eight  years.  The  great  majority  of  the  couples  own  their  own 
hemes  and  all  but  one  family  has  at  least  one  car.  Most  of  the  parents  are  under  35 
years'  old;  the  womens'  average  age  is  32,  and  the  mens',  33.  The  field  staff  reported 
that  there  are  men/ older  people  in  the  village  of  Liverpool,  and  that  the  families  in 

the  sample,  even  though  quite  a  bit  younger,  seemed  to  enjoy  coexisting  with  the  older   

•   people.  '  VV 

All  but  one  of  the  men  have  at  least  a  high  school  education;  three  have  completed 
college  or  done  graduate  work.  The  women  tend  to  have  a  little  more  education  than 
their  husbands.  All  the  wives  completed  high  school  and  fjve  finishel  college.  Over 

half  of  the  mothers Vork  outside  the  home,  four  working  full-timevqnd  six  part-time. 

/  I  *  ' 

4  Financially,  these  families  appear  to  be  quit^well  off,  making  from  $1 1,000  ** 

6 

$29,000  per  year.  The  average  annual  family  income  is  $19,884,  There  are  no  families 
receiving  welfare  benefits.  All  of  the  men  are  employed;  five  wortfmore  than  40  hours 
per  week.  Mosf  of  the  men  have  blue  collar  (N-7)  or  white  collar*  (N=7)  jobs,  while  two  , 
have  professional  level  positions. 

™9^>   *  This  section  written  by  Heather  Weiss  and  Nancy  Burston. 
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Overall*  Liverpool  appears  to  be  a  very  settled  community  and  is  described  by  the 

4 

field  staff  as  "insulated"  and  "middle  class."  The  families  in  the  sample  are  notable 
fdr  their  homogeneity;  all  are  two-parent,  non-ethnic  white  families  with  aboVe  average 

m 

levels  of  education  and  income. 

-The  social  network  data  collected  from  the  Liverpool  parents  shows  that  among 
the  ten  program  neighborhoods,  Liverpool  parents  rank  ninth  in  the^ number  of  neighbors 
who  are  also  relatives.  However,  they  ranked  quite  high  (third)  inarms  of  the  average 
number  of  contacts  with  neighbors  for  child-related  and  practical  support.  This  finding 
is  supported  by  the  field  staffs'  description  of  the  Liverpool  couples.  They  found  that 
many  of  the  parenls  could  not  easily  turn^to  their  own  extended  families  f5r  child  care 


and  other  kinds  of  practical  support  since  their  relatives  did  not  live  nearby.  They  were, 
however,  willing  to  ask  their  neighbors  for  help  in  child  care  and  related  kinds  of  support. 


j~ 
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Respondents'  Perceptions  \ 

,  The  people  of  LiverpoQf^comprlse  a  Steele,  white,  community,  characterized  (as 

in  our  sample)  by  two-parent  families  with  above  average  income.  They  boast  of  peaceful, 

treelined  streets  and  a  general  atmosphere  conducive  to  raising  children.  Few  people 

mentioned  tension  caused  by  the  environment  in  which  they  lived.  Racial  differences 

were  mentioned  by  only  one  person  who  felt  "badly  because  we  don't  have  exposure  to 

racial  and  cultural  differences  unless  we  go  into  the  city."  The  variety  of  ag^s  of  different 

people  in  the  neighborhood  was  generally  considered  to  be  a  positive  attribute.  The 

older^eople  were  often  thought  of  as  providing  stability  to  the  community  and,  at  times, 

took  on  roles  appropriate  to  members  of  an  extended  family. 

Most  people  defined  their  neighborhood  as  the  "Village  of  Liverpool,"  and  identified 
« 

village  boundaries  as  the  borders  of  the  neighborhood.   They  also  centered  their  concerns 
around  the  village  rather  than  the  city  of  Syracuse.  If  a  problem  arose,  respondents 
felt  confident  in  their  ability  to  change  things  through  the  village  Board  of  Trustees 
j       or  at  the  village  meetings. 

People  found  it  important  to  be  able  to  walk  to  the  stores  concentrated  in  the  southeastern 
section  of  the  neighborhood  and  to  the  various  recreational  areas  located  throughout. 
This  general  sense  of  well-being  was  reflected  in  respondent's  ratings  of  their  neighborhood. 
All  but  one  respondent  felt  that  their  neighborhood  was  "generally  good"  or  "excellent." 
The  one  family  which  constituted  the  exception  cited  specific  differences  with  immediate 
neigj^^s.  They  planned  to  move,  but  stay  within  the  Liverpool  area. 

The  main  problems  that  people  mentioned  did  not  stem  from  the  immediate  environment, 
but  rather  from  concerns  posed  by  the  larger  society  and  by  "uncertain  times"  and  changing 
values.  People  seemed  to  be  searching  for  the  traditions  and  ideals  of  their  parents' 
generation.  To  some  extent,  the  environment  of  the  neighborhood  and  homes  helps  to 
recreate  some  of  this  feeling. 

The  general  atmosphere  of  the  neighborhood  often  enhanced  peoples'  attitudes  about 
it.  Some  people  compared  the  area  Jo  a  small  New  England  town.  One  man  described 
the  area  in  the  following  way: 
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I  am  proud  of  the  neighborhood.  It's  a  pleasant, 
pretty,  and  clean  area  to  live  in.  All  the  trees 
make  it  really  pleasant  and  good'looking. 

Many  other  people  found  "the  village  settir*g"  with  "older  type  homes,  houses  that  have 

character"  important  to  them.  They  felt  they  had  the  best  of  both  country  and  city  * 

living. 

it's  attractive.  I  like  being' on  the  lake  and  close 
to  the  commercial  part,  but  it's  like  the  country. 

Although  the  commercial  area  has  been  slowly  growing,  it  is  still  contained  to  the 

southeast  section  of  the  neighborhood.  Both  the  variety  of  stores  and  their  close  proximity 

were  often  mentioned  as  an  asset  by  respondents.  Even  though  half  the  families  in  our 

sample  owned  two  cars  and  all  but  one  family  had  one  car,  the~fact  that  people  could 

^     walk  to  the  commercial  area  was  what  they  liked  about  their  location.  Two  respondents 

explained:, 

I  like  it.  It's  close  to  the  stores*  You  can  walk 
anyplace  you  have  to  get  to. 

It's  close  to  the  village  -- •  we  can  bicycle  or  walk  \ 
to  the  library,  to  (my  daughters)  school,  to  the 
store.  We  don't  have  to  rely  on  a  car. 

Recreational  areas  were  often  viewed  cs  plentiful,  if  not  always  within  walking 
distance.  Walking  distance. was  often  determined  by  how  many  or  how  young  the  children 
in  the  family  Were.  If  parents  did  not  feel  the  younger  ones  could  make  the  distance, 
they  felt  the  short  drive  was  an  easy  alternative. 

The  most  frequently  mentioned  area  was  the  park  that  extends  for  several  miles 
along  Onondaga  Lake.  Many  people  take  their  children  to  the  small  playground  located 
here  or  use  the  park  for  family  picnics.  A  number  of  people  mentioned  that  their  families 
like  to  bicycle  along  the  shore. 

The  number  of  open  fields  around  the  schools  and  around  the  neighborhood  were 
not  mentioned  as  recreational  areas  that  people  used,  except  in  special  circumstances 
where  the  fields  extended  from  backyards.  One  explanation  might  be  the  focus  of  the 
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interviews  on  the  three  year  old  child  in  the  family.  People  tended  to  look  for  places 
that  had  playgrounds  or  areas  of  structured  activity  for  recreation.  One  parent,  who 
had  older  children  in  the  family  made  the  general  comment  that  "this  is  nice  for  kids, 

because  they  can  walk  to  most  places  without  us  driving." 

1 

Other  than  playgrounds,  people  frequently  mentioned  the"  library  and  pet  store  in 
the  village  as  important  places  to  have  nearby.  Over  half  of  the  people  interviewed 

> 

felt  that  close  proximity  to  the  library  made  it  easy  for  them  to  take  part  in  the  various 
programs  offered  for  children.  The  once-a-week  story  hour  was  the  most  frequently 
mentioned,  but  a  few  people  said  that  they  had  taken  their  children  to  puppet  shows 
and  movies  there  as  well.  Sometimes,  people  brought  their  children  there  just  "to  see 
the.  bulletin  boards  and  pick  out  books."  Voting  the  pet  s.  jre  was  mentioned  by  five 
people  as  an  activity  they  like  to  do  with  their  children.  Walking  there  was  considered 
part  of  this  activity  and  going  in  "just  to'look"  was  the  goal.  In  fact,  when  describing 
recreational  areas,  respondents  often  concluded  their  statements  with  comments  like; 
"(We)  have  a  lot  of  nice  places  to  walk."  / 

A  few  people  recognized  that  there  were  playgrounds  in  the  area,  but  complained^ 
that  they  were  not  within  walking  distance  because  of  the  children's  age.  Most  of  these 
people  talked  about  a  playground  in  the  village  center  that  is  accessible,  but  at  which 
the  swings  and  slides  had  been  dismantled.  There  were  various  reasons  given  as  to  why 
this  playground  was  unusable.  "The  viliage  fathers  are  afraid  someone  will  get  hurt 
and  sue  them,"  was  one  of  them.  All  of  the  people  who  felt  affected  by  the  condition 
of  this  particular  playground  felt  that  they  might  be  able  to  change  things  by  tdking 
to  the  Village  Trustee,  jown  Board,  or  bringing  it  up  at  the  next  village  meeting. 

Another  type  of  recreation  that  some  people  felt  that  the  area  lacked  was  a  swimming 
pool.  These  people  wanted  to  start  their  .children  on  swimming  lessons,  but  felt  that 
the  drWe  into  the  city  or  to  other  areas  that  had  these  facilities  wos  too  far.  People 
felt  that  this  problem  would  be  solved  when  the  branch  of  the  YMCA  located  near  them 
was  completed.  (As  of  this  writing,  the  YMCA  in  this  area  is  open  and  operational.) 
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Althou<$  the  play^rplmd  in  the  center  of  the  village  was/not  equipped,  the  park 
wcs  frequently  used  for  other  activities  that  people  enjoyed: 

They  have  band  concerts,  and  field  days,  and  art 

shews.  There's  always  something  going,  on  there 

and  you  can  stop  and  have  a  variety  of  experiences  ~* 

there.  I  think  that's  neat.      *  W 

A  number  of" respondents  felt  that  they  had  access  to  recreational  areas  for  their 
own  use.  Country  clubs,  tennis  clubs  (that  provided  babysitting),  and  Rod  and  Gun  clubs  „ 
were  the  most  frequently  mentioned.  Often  people  said  thafthese  clubs  provided  Ma 
nice,  active,  social  outlet1 1  for  them  individually,  or  with  their  spouses  for  "the  few  hours 
together  away  from  the  house." 

There  wa*  ^ne  instance,  however,  in  which  a  person  felt  that  belonging  to  a  group 
created  tension.  Specifically,  one  mother  mentioned  a  drama  group  that  at  times,  required 
<-   a  lot  of  time  away  from  home. 

(It)  interferes  because  it  requires  a  strong  commitment 
t  ^  and  a  lot  of  time.  I  really  try  to  juggle  it,,  but, 

^  s       A         at  times,  I  feel  torn  and  guilty,  but  I  can't  give 

it  up.  It's  the  one  thing^utside  the  family  that 

I  can  truly  involve  myself  in.  A 

Child  care  was  viewed  as  "generally  aood"  or  better  by  three -fourths  of  the  respondents 
and  most  people  in  the  sample  relied  solelyNqr  heavily  upon  relatives.  Leaving  children 
with  relatives  often  gave  parents  "peace  of  mind'1  while  they  were  gone*  Usually,  if 
there  was  one  relative  used,  several  others  were  also  available  to  babysit.  In  these  circum- 
stances, people  felt  that  they  were  "very  fortunate  to  have  all  these  babysitters.  It 
makes  it  easy  to  get  out  and  do  things."  The  only  complaint  voiced  in  these  circumstances 
was  from  those  who  relied  entirely  on  relatives. 
\ 

The  people  that  I  have  available  to  me  are  terrific. 
I  can't  find  any  fault  with  them  at  all.  My  only 
complaint  is,  I  wish  I  had  more  people  outside 
the  family.  I  dontt  like  to  depend  solely  on  my 
family  and  relatives. 

There  was  a  subgroup  of  people  who  did~not  rely  on  relatives  but  felt  good  about 

their  own  arrangements.  These  people  used  a  combination  of  paid  sitters  and  an  exchange 
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arrangement  with  one  or  more  neighbors*  All  fcut  one  of  these  people  relied  on  at  least 
one  of  these  arrangements  several  times  a  week*  They  all  felt  comfortable  with  the 
quality  and  availability  of  the  care  provided. 

Three  people  rated  their  child  care  situations  lower  than  the  rest,  even  though  they 
had  several  sources  of  qare  that  they  found  reliable  and  available.  Two  of  these  people 
found  that  living  too  far  from  their  relatives  was  their  major  problem.  The  focus  of 
*    their  feelings  was  not  so  much  for  their  relatives1  use  as  babysitters,  but  for  their  contri- 
bution to  a  sense  of  belonging  did  genera!  influence  they  could  provide  for  children. 
Those  two  respondents  described  their  situations  as  follows? 

The  isolation  is  very  difficult  for  me  ~  being 
away  from  my  mother,  father,  and  my  sister, 
I  think  there  are  many  more  influences  in  the 
world  today  to  affect  my  kids  and  there's  no  place 
to  run.,,1  tell  you,  you  just  never  know  how  much 
you  rely  on  your  family  until  you  have  kids  of 
your  own.  Then  you  really  see. 

The  isolation  I  feel  te  awescm^Wl^Jj^s  young, 
I  had  so  many  more  adult  models  around  and  I'm 
certain  this  made  it  easier  on  my  parents.  Everyone 
helped  out...when  I  was  young  and  if  I  got  sick, 
my  mother  could  turn  to  my  grandmother  for  advice 
that  was  founded  on  raising  f*ve  kids.  Today, 
.  ^         I  have  to  go  to  a  pediatrician  and  pay  money  and 
he  doesn't  even  really  know  (my  son). 

The  other  person  relied  on  two  of  her  relatives  but  wanted  outside  sitters  as  well. 

Only  two  people  used  formalized  services  for  child  care,  with  the  exception  of  those 

who  used  care  at  their  tennis  club  or  while  attending  church.  These  two  people  used 

a  center  referred  to  as  "Mother's  Day  Out."  Both  of  these  mothers  used  this  center 

on  a  regular  basis,  approximately  five  hours  per  week.  The  thing  that  they  liked  the 

best  was  the  exposure  their  children  were  getting  to  others  who  are  the  same  age  as 

their  own.  One  of  the  mothers  felt  that  it  was.good  that  her  son  "learns  to  conform 

to  the  rules." 

Irrespective  of  the  type  of  care  people  used,  all  but  one  person  felt  they  could  refy 
on  neighbors,  relatives,  or  friends  if  something  unexpected  came  up.  The  one  exception 
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was  a  mother  vho  felt  that  without  her  family  around  there  was  no  one  she  could  rely 
on. 

All  but  one  family  felt  that  their  involvement  with  a  particular  church  was  important 
to  them.  Frequently,  this  extended  beyond  weekly  attendance.  Many  of  these  people 
t    belonged  to  women's  and  men's  groups  affiliated  with  their  church  and  attended  other 
social  functions  as  well.  Many  sent  their  children  to  Sunday  school,  and  for  one  woman, 
her  involvement  in  the  church  choir  provided  her  with  a  "creative  outlet."  ' 

The  church  was  seen  as  having  an  important  role  in  strengthening  the  family  for 
quite  a  number  of  people. 

Church  is  important  for  keeping  the  fafnily  together, 
especially,  as  the  kids  get  older.  Good  people 
tend  to  belong  to  church. 

Several  people  mentioned  involvement  in  "marriage  encounter"  groups  or  had  sought 
helpful  advice  on  .dealing  with  family  problems  from  a  priest  or  minister.  When  asked 
about  community  counseling  services,  everyone  who  had  looked  for  help,  or  thought 
that  they  might  in  the  future  felt  that  they  would  go  through  their  church  or  a  church-related 
organization. 

People  often  used  their  church  as  a  way  to  get  to  know  other  people. 

A  lot  of  our  life  really  revolves  around  (church). 

A  lot  of  the  people  we  have  gotten  to  know,  we've 

met  through  church.  Although,  a  lot  of  our -conversations 

and  social  activities  areryt  based  there,  we  mee-t 

at  each  others  homes.  I  would  say  that  that  is 

probably  75%  of  the  bqf/d  with  people  we're  really 

the  closest  to.  It's  given  us  a  foundation  to  build 

on  as  far  as  the  people  we  call  on  for  help  or  who 

we  have  helped. 

The  close  proximity  of  the  school  and  rhe  quality  of  the  school  district  were  often 
cited  as  "another  reason  we  moved  here."  The  fact  that  the  school  was  within  walking 
distance  and  that  children  would  not  have  to  be  bussed  was  the  main  attribute. 

We  are  very  close  to  the  elementary  school  and 
(my  son)  has  already  begun  to  identify  it  as  "his 
school"  and  is  looking  forward  to  going.  I  like 
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the  foct  that  the  children  will  be  able  to  walk  / 
to  school  when  it's  tlmet  This  Is  one  of  the  major  t 
reasons  we  chose  this  neighborhood. 

The  close  location  of  the  school  also  provided  parents  and  children  with  more  flexibility 

in  their  schedules. 

The  children  can  walk  to  school  rather  than  take 
Ihe  bus,  so  we  have  a  /lot  more  time  in  the  morning 
to  get  ready  with  a  tittle  more  flexible  schedule. 

I  Like  thatl  the  kids  can  walk  to  school...it  gives 
them  more^eedom  to  come  and  go  as  they  want.. 
If  they  have  to  stay  for  extra  activities,  they  can 
without  problem  of  transportation. 

Most  families  in  the  Liverpool  area  used  private  physicians  for  their  health  cdre 
needs.  They  were,  generally,  confident  about  the  quality  of  care  they  received,  although 
a  few  people  complained  about  the  cost  involved.  Two  people  used  health  clinics  for 
their  children's  medical  needs.  One  of  these  women  used  the  clinic  not  because  of  financial 
reasons,  but  because  she  felt  the  quality  of  care  was  better  than  what  she  was  able  to 
get  from  her  private  pediatrician.  She  retained  the  pediatrician  for  emergency  use 
only.  Both  women  were  pleased  with  the  quality  of  care  they  received. 

One  service  that  was  important  to  three  women  in  the  neighborhood  was  a  volunteer 
organization  called  FISKwhich  provides  transportation  for  people  in  the  community 
who  need  it.  Ywj^dt  the  people  helped  provide  transportation,  while  one  person  was 
on  the  receiving  end  of  this  service. 

Two  factors  that  were  less  frequently  mentioned  (less  than  three  responses),  but 

were  important  to  certain  people,  were  the  close  proximity  to  the  fire  station  and  easy  ( 

^  <*  "  j 

access  to  bus  service.  . , 

\  Safety  was  a  concern  for  respondents  only  when  speaking  aboufr  traffic  conditions. 

TheMen  people  who  mentioned  the  subject  were  evenly  divided  in  tfrsir  opinions.  Comments 

ranged  from  the  positive  statements  »  * 

There  isn't  a  lot  of  traffic  on  our  street,  yet  we're 
right  on  main  routes.  For  us,  it's  kind  of  an  idea! 
location*  It's  a  veryscomfortable  place  to  live. 


to: 

The  traffic  In  front  of  bur  house  has  become  so 
bad,  1  don't  let  (my  son)  outside  in  the  front  yard 
without  someone  to  watch  him.  I  hate  being  forced 
to  do  this,  but  the  traffic  is  so  bad,  I  don't  dare 
do  otherwise. 

The  wide  variety  of  perceptions  of  the  traffic  problem  probably  reflects  the  differing 
nature  of  the  streets  in  the  neighborhood  and  varying  distances  from  the  commercial 
area.  As  illustrated  in  the  above  comments,  people's  perceptions  may  differ,  even  when 

c 

both  consider  themselves  on  a  "main  route." 

Only  two  people  talked  about  safety  in  the  neighborhood  in  terms  of  crime  and 
vandalism.  ^Both  people  felt  that  there  was  no  need  to  worry  about  this  in  Liverpool. 

Most  people  described  their  neighbors  favorably,  noting  "the  different  age  groups 
—  elderly,  rrtiddle-aged,  people  with  small  children.  Also,  (thereis)  a  mixture  of  large 
.   and  small  families."  Over  half  of  the  respondents  specifically  noted  the  presence  of 
,        older  people  in  the  neighborhood.  When  speaking  in  general  terms,  they  often  used  the 
word  "exposure."  They  felt  that  "older  people  are  good  for  the  kids." 

Some  people  noted  specific  ways  in  which  these  "older"  people  helped  them  as  parents. 

We've  gotten  to  know  the  (older)  couples  next 
to  us  and  actually  they've  been  valuable  for  the 
wisdom  we  don't  have  from  our  own  parents  (because 
our  parents  live  so  far  away).  Again,  it  gives  the 
kids  an  exposure  to  all  different  ages. 

But,  it  was  not  only  the  parents  who  benefitted  from  these  relationships 

There's  an  older  guy  Wio  lives  right  next  door 
and  he's  kind  of  adorfted  (my  daughter)  as  the  granddaughter 
he  never  had.  Therms  kind  of  a  special  rapport 
"between  them.  She  tees  him  out  in  the  yard  and 
wanders  over  and  sits  and  talks  to  him. 

Two  people  presented  .exceptions  to  this  favorable  view  of  the  older  segment  of 

the  population.  Both  of  these  people  also  complained  of  the  lack  of  young  children  as 

playmates  for  their  own  children.  One  woman  felt  that  her  neighbors,  "mostly  retired," 

were  "nosy  busybodies  with  nothing  else  to  do  but  gossip."  The  other  person  wished 
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that  she  had  "more  people  our  own  age  to  establish  friendships  with,  closer  kinds  of 
friendships."  This  family  after  living  in  the  neighborhood  a  year  and  a  half  decided  to 
put^jeir  house  up  for  sale  and  move  to  "a  new  housing  development  here  in  Liverpool. 
lt!s  a  development  for  young  families  so  we're  hopeful  of  finding  children  for  (my  son) 
and  younger  touples  for  (us)." 

There  was  also  one  person  who  desired  closer  relationship  with  her  neighbors,  but 
felt  that  couples  her  own  age  could  not  really  understand  her  because  of  differences 
in  "ideas  of  f ami  iy."  ^ 

Raj-ely  is  there  somebody  that  can  really  understand 
us  and  that  we  can  use  to  weigh  our  ideas  of  family, 
<Secause  it  seems  that  our  ideas  of  family  are  not 
common  anymore.  A  generation  older  than  us 
there  were  quite  a  few  people  that  you  could  turn 
to,  but  not  our  age.  I  can  think  of  two  families 
our  age  who  also  have  four  or  five  children  and 
we  have  a  real  strong  bond  with  them,  but  they're 
not  in  our  immediate  neighborhood. 

Even  though  the  majority  of  regents  felt  positive  about  their  neighbors,  generally 

speaking  in  the  terms;  "nice,"  "friendly,"  "willing  to  help  out;"  several  people  complained 

of  alienation.  Ijf^was  most  often  related,  as  with  the  woman  previously  quoted,  to  the 

„  loss  of  ideas  cmcKjdeals  of  the  previous  generation.  One  gets  the  impression  that  if  some 

of  these  individuals  could  turn  back  the  pages  of  time;  they  would  certainly  do  so. 

We  seem  to  be  getting  more  alienated  without  . 
enough  support  systems  in  the  community  to  aid 
in  blocking  this  separation.  There  is  a  gross  difference  . 
from  when  I  was  a  kid  and  we  could  run  in  and 
out  of  our  neighbors  house$...there  was  a  sense 
of  community  trust  I  feel  very  sorry  my  children 
won't  be  able  to  experience.  We  are  losing  this 
trust. 

Explicit  in  these  quotations,  and  perhaps  implicit  in  the  many  favorable  statements 
regarding  the  exposure  respondents'  children  have  to  older  people  in  the  neighborhood, 
is  a  desire  to  retain  some  of  the  values  of  an  earlier  time.  Often,  when  people  talked 
about  their  homes,  they  cited  the  "character"  of  an  older  home  or  compared  it  to  "the 
house  we  grew  up  in." 
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I  love  our  house.  It's  on  old  house?  it  has  roots; 
ttfs<not  just  a  house.  It  has  a  character  that's 
all  its  own  end  I  love  this:  it's  established* 

But,  people  seem  to  sense  the  disparity  in  their  ideals  and  the  reality  of  their  lives. 

This  was  made  most  apparent  when  asked  at  the  end  of  the  interview,  what  their  "most 

serious  problems"  were.  A  few  examples  were  stated  as  follows: 

The  most  serious  problem  tor  me  is  trying  to  deal 
with  the  expectation  I  had  when  we  had  the  children...to 
the  degree  that  (I)  wasn't  realistic,  it  causes  problems 
for  me.  It  could  be  less  lonely. 

t  , 

(My  most  serious  problem  is)  the  immediate,  day 
to  day  need  to  talk  to  someone  and  the  reality 
of  everyday  life  and  there  being  nobody  there. 

And  for  this  woman  who  felt  that  society  had  changed  to  such  a  degree  that  the  only 

ones  who  got  ahead  were  those  who  "lie,  cheat,  and  steal:" 

!  think  the  uncertain  future  is  the  most  stressful 
aspect  of  my  parenting  role.  To  feel  so  insecure 
about  your  childrenfs  future  is  a  little  frightening. 

This  issue  of  a  "changing  society"  was  also  talked  about  in  reference  to  dfhficchildren. 

The  only  specific  complaints  about  other  children  were  made  by  six  respondents  who 

felt  that  there  weren't  any  young  children  for  playmates.  Those  families  whose  children 

had  children  to  play  with,  never  had  a 'problem  with  the  "type"  of  children  available. 

The  concerns  expressed  were  about  the  future  role  they  might  p\3y  and  the  problems 

parents  face  that  they  never  had  to  face  before. 

Peer  pressure  makes  (parentmg)  harder  3  especially 
when  the  kids  hit  school  age. 

The  drug  thing  and  the  teenage  pregnancy  issue, 
both  make  it  difficult.  I  worry  and  I'm  at  a  loss 
as  to  how  to  prepare  my  kids  for  these  kinds  of 
Issues  adequately. 

People  were  very  satisfied  with  the  condition  of  their  homes.  There  were  isolated 
complaints  concerning  roofing,  water  in  the  basement,  aitd  the  disarray  in  some  of  the 
homes  where  people  were  in  the  process  of  remodeling.  Most  people  described  their 
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homes  as  "spacious/1  pleased  with  the  amount  of  bedrooms  and  available  ploy  space 
for  their  children.  They  often  pointed  to  the  areas  outside  ths  home  (i.e.,  backyard, 
porches  and  sidewalks)  that  increased  the  amount  of  space^available  to  them.  Two  out 
of  the  sixteen  families  in  our  sample,  rented  their  homes.  Both  of  them  were  happy 
with  the-amount  of  room  they  had  inside  their  homes.  But,  it  was  ihe  home  owners 
who  seemed  most  exuberant  about  their  housing  situation: 

It's  a  comfortable  house.  It  feels  like  our  own 
place  when  we  walk  in.  We've  been  able  to  put 
roots  here. 

4 

It's  a  homey,  nice  little  house.  It's  paid  for  ~ 
*  all  ours.  '  y 

My  heart  is  in  this  house...the  kind  of  house  we  t  ^ 

always  wanted  —  it's  great.  t 

Despite  people's  general  satisfaction  with  their  homes,  there  were  a  few  isolated 
complaints  where  people  felt  they  needed  more  storage  space,  a  game  room,  a  larger 
back  yard,  or  another  bathroom  and  bedroom. 

People  were  often  proud  of  the  condition  of  their  own  homes  and  that  of  the  surrounding 
houses.  They  seldom  seemed  to  worry  about  the  generd!  upkeep  of  the  neighborhood. 
However,  one  family  dijl  experience  problems  with  a  next  door  neighbor  whom  they 
had  asked  to  paint  his  garage.  When  he  did  not,  they  built  a  fence  between  their  houses, 
apparently,  not  improving  relations.  It  annoyed  this  fam.Iy  "terribly  that  a  few  people 
don't  keep  their  houses  up."  Although  this  family  was  fairly  satisfied  with  the  people 
they  had  as  neighbors,  they  felt  they  would  like  at  least  one  change: 

I  could  trade  some  of  them  in  for  higher  social 
economic  people  who  cared  about  their  property. 

Privacy  was  seldom  on  issue  when  people  were  talking  about  their  neighbors.  Most 

of  the  people  who  talked  about  it  felt  that  they  could  "do  or  be  what  we  want."  They 

attributed  this  to  individual  home  ownership  and  the  fact  that  "the  houses  aren't  one 

on  top  of  the  other."  There  was  a  potential  concern  voiced  about  this  matter  by  the 

only  family  who  l^ved  in  a  building  with  several  other  apartments.  Although  they  presently 
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were  not  experiencing  any  difficulties,  the  fact  that  they  didn't  have  any  control  over 
who  moved  in  or  out  was  a  mild  concern  for  them.  They  felt  this  could  be  a  problem 
in  the  future.  * 

Privacy  was  usually  talked  about  in^the  context  of  the  home.  No  one  seemed  to 
experience  any  difficulties  here.  People  frequently  mentioned  the  amount  of  "floor 
space"  and  bedrooms  available  to  them  as  reasons  why  they  had  no  problems.  But,  probably 
the  most  important  reason  people  cited  was  the  physical  layout  of  their  homes.  The 
two-story  structures  that  the  majority  of  peopleUived  in,  with  the  bedrooms  upstairs, 
was  frequently  mentioned  as  a  reason  people  liked  tSeir  homes.  This  was  "because  (my 
husband)  and  I  can  carry  on  normal  activities  withc**£  waking  the  children."  Some  people 
also  felt  that  the  physical  layout  of  their  homes  provided  their  children  with  needed 

0 

privacy 

She  can  be  up  in  the  living  room  doing  her  own 

thing  and  I  can  see  or  hear  what  she  is  doingc 

So  they're  supervised  without  feeling  like  I'm  supervising 

them.  I  think  they're  a  lot  of  positive  reasons 

why  that  has  to  happen  sometimes. 

In  what  most  people  considered  an  environment  that  posed  no  great  problems  to 
their  job  as  parents,  it  was  the  informal  help  from  fheir  immediate  and  extended  families 
where  people  received  their  "greatest  source  of  suppport."  They  often  included  their 
upbringing,  religion,  and  own  "inner  resources"  as  important  sources  of  help. 

When  people  were  asked  to  define  their„most  serious  problems,  one-quarter  said 

i 

that  they  didn't  have  any.  An  equal  number  of  people  cited  the  alienation  (previously 
discussed)  brought  on  by  a  "changing  society"  and  "the  insecurity  of  the  times"  as  their 
biggest  problem.  Linked  to  this,  was  the  lack  of  reinforcement  that  four  mothers  felt 
they  needed  but  didn't  get  regarding  their  parenting  role. 

Just  wondering  if  I'm  doing  the  right  thing  with 
the  kids.  It's  what  I  worry  about  most. 

The  insecurity  of  not  knowing  whether  I  am  doing  / 
the  right  thing  with  my  kids...for  example,  am 
I  giving  (my  son)  enough  freedom? 


f. 
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Am  I  doing  what  I  should  be  doing?  Am  I  being 

'a  good  parent?  I  never  know  if  I'm  good  enough.  ^ 
Two  parents  feltThat^rhe  lack  of  agreement  with  their  spouses  ever  how  to 'discipline 
4       the  children  was  the  most  serious  problem  they  faced.  There  was  only  one  family  who 
felt  that  money  presented  their  biggest  problem  because,  I'we're  both  kind  of  trying 
to  get  the  kids  things  we  never  had  which  is  kind  of  hard." 

Only  a  few  people  made  statements  concerning  their  commitment  1o  slay  in  the 
neighborhood*  The  majority  of  these  pertained  to  the  close  proximity  of  the  schools 
and  the  perception  that  the  quality  of  the  schools  was  good.  People  also  felt  that  their 
neighborhood  provided  them  with  the  necessary  stores  ancTmost  of  the  recreational 
facilities  they  desired.  Home  ownership  by  seven-eights  of  our  sample  and  satisfaction 
with  thehMiomes  are  additional  reasons  why  people  would  be  expected  to  stay.  No  one 
expressed  fear  for  personal  safety  or  of  people  being  a  bad  influence  on  their  children. 
The  two  people  who  wanted  to  move,  planned  to  stay  in  the  Liverpool  area. 

Because  of  the  village  atmosphere,  "pretty"  residential  areas,  and  good  school  systems, 
many  people  chose  to  live  in  this  neighborhood  in  the  first  place.  In  this 'stable  community, 
people  nave  found  the  fulfillment  of  what  most  people  would  consider  o  dream  come 
true. 
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KEY:  Tipperory  Hill 


I.  Northem^jSbondory;  West  Genessee  Street 
2*  downtown' 

3.  postern  Boundary:  S.  Wilbur  Avenue 
4*  railroad  yank  and  factory  warehouses 

5.  Southern  Boundary:  Cooleridge  Avenue 

6.  Burnet  Park 
*7.  Arboretum 

8.  Western  Boundary:  Myrtle  Avenue 

9.  graveyafti 

10.  streets  that  carry  the  most  traffic: 

Avery  Ave,,  Milton  Ave„  &  Tompkins  St, 

II.  streets  that  carry  some  traffic,  but  not  as  heavily  travelled  as  10: 

Cayuga  St.,  Hamilton  St.,  Schuyler,  Ulster 

12.  streets  that  have  slightly  more  affluent  homes  than  the  rest  of  the  neighborhood: 

Coleridge  Ave.  &  Emerson  Avenue 

13.  small  pockets  of  stores 

14.  small  restaurants 

15.  convenience  grocery  stores 

16.  Coleman's 

17.  Wheeler's 

18.  laundromat 

19.  drycleaners 

20*  clock  repair  shop 

21.  glass  stores  f 

22.  J!quor  stores 

23.  shoe  repair  shop 
2k.  beauty  salons 

9  25,  ceramic  shops 
3  26.  bars 

27.  shopping  plazas  \ 

28.  movie  theaters  - ^ 

29.  Eastern  Orthodox  Church  (3) 

30.  Episcopal  Church  (1) 

31.  Roman  Catholic  (I) 

32.  Pentacostal  (I) 

33.  Methodist  (I) 

34.  Seventh  Day  Adventist  (I) 

35.  St.  Patricks  (Catholic  School) 

36.  St.  John  the  Qapiist  Ukronian  School 

37.  Public  elementary  school  (Porter) 

38.  Public  hi^  school  (Fowler)  f 

39.  Public  Library  . 

40.  funeral  homes  / 

41.  Lewis  Park  ' 

42.  Boys  Club 

43.  Ukranian  National  Home  Bowling  Center  , 
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TIPPERA&Y  %HILL 


Tipperary  Hill 
Neighborhood  Profile  * 


Direct  Observations 


Neicftborhocd  boundaries 

The  boundaries  of  the  neighborhood  know;:  as  Tipperary  Hill  surround  a  predominately 
residential  section  inside  the  city  of  Syracuse.  N 


qreq  •  /his  street  changes  in  character  as  it  borders  the  neighborhood.  On  the  western 
peri,  is  mostly  single-unit  housing,  but  the  street  becomes  increasingly  commercial 
as  it  heads  eastward,  towards  downtown. 

The  eastern  boundary,  S.  Wibur  Ave.  ,  is  a  residential  street  with  some  commercial 
establishments.  [1  separates  the  neighborhood  from  the  sight  of  railroad  yards**  and 
factory  warehouses  that  He  to  the  east, 

Cooleridge  Ave.5  is  a  lightly  travelled  side  street  that  marks  the  southern  edge 
of  the  neighborhood.  Homes  are  built  on  only  one  side  of  this  street  and  overlook  the 
grounds  of  Bumet  Pork6  directly  across. 

The  western  edge  of  the  neighborhood  is  bordered  by  various  open  and  wooded  areas. 

In  the  southwes  corner  is  an  arboretum7.  Extending  from  the  arboretum  behind  the 

8  9 

houses  on  Myrtle  Ave,  is  a  graveyard^.  Both  of  these  areas  appear  to  be  in  good  condition. 
Between  the  graveyard  and  W.  Genesee  St.,  one  home  can  be  seen  amidst  the  heavily 
wooded  area  that  surrounds  it. 

Internal  Divisions  -  > 

^The  outer  boundaries  of  the  neighborhood  tend  to  separate  it  from  other  residential 
communities  nearby.     Inside    the  neighborhood  there  are  few  physiccl  factors  .  which 
divide  the  area. 

Some  of  the  streets  carry  more  traffic  than  others.  Avery  Ave.,10  Milton  Ave.,10 
and  tompkins  St. '°  are  the  more  heavily  travelled  of  these  streets.  However,  the  traffic 

*The  authors  wish  to  acknowledge  the  valuable  contributions  made  by  Eulas  Boyd, 
L1z  Kelly,  and  Mary  Maples. 
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is  slowed  by  successive  intervals'of  stop  signs  and  traffic  lights.  Cayuga 1  xt  Hamilton, 

Schuyler  * and  Ulster  Streets* '  carry  less  traffic,  but  are  not  as  quiet  as  the  remaining 

side  streets*  All  of  the  streets  mentioned  would  be  a  hazard  for  small  children,  but 

they  are  not  so  heavily  travelled  as  to  create  barriers  inside  the  neighborhood. 

There  are  also  small  pockets  of  housing  that  differ  somewhat  in  style,  size,  and 

condition  from  the  majority  of  houses.  Along  Myrtle  Avenue**  to  the  west  is  a  pocket 

of  newer  homes.  Coleridge  and  Emerson  Aves.  have  several  homes  that  are  larger  and 

appear  to  house  more  affluent  families    than  most  of  the  other  houses.  In  the  northwest  * 

3 

corner,  on  Wilbur  Ave.,  are  some  homes  whose  condition  Is  slightly  worse  than  the 

rest.  These  differences  appear  to  be  more  variations  from  the  norm  rather  than  conditions 

that  set  certain  areas  distinctly  apart. 

Residential  Areas 

Tipperary  Hill  is  a  predbminately  residential  area  with  small  pockets  of  stores  *  ^ 
a™3  restaurants^  located  whera/some  of  the  busier  streets  intersect.  Most  of  the  homes 
are  older,  two-story,  wood^wmed  structures  that  vary  slightly  in  style  and  ornamentation 
from  house  to  house.  Some  of  these  houses  appear  to  be  divided  into  apartments;  often 
the  only  indication  of  this  is  the  number  of  mailboxes  outside  their  doors,  but  other 
houses  in  the  neighborhood  were  originally  built  as  two  family  fiats.  The  only  apartment 
house  noted  here  was  a  brick  structure  that  was  not  "much  larger  than  many  of  the  surrounding 
houses. 

Very  few  of  the  houses  are  not^ell  kept  up.  Despite  their  age,  few  seem  to  need 
structural  repair.  Occasionally,  a  house  cm  be  seen  that  needs  touch-up  painting.  Almost 
all  have  open  or  enclosed  porches. 

Back  yards  are  available  to  most  people.  They  vary  in  size,  but  ell  are  large  enough 
for  people  to  use  for  recreational  activities.  Many  people  have  swingsets,  grills,  or 
basketball  hoops  behind  their  houses.  There  are  often  picnic  tables  and  laundry  lines 
here,  too,  and  frequently  these  yards  adjoin  the  yards  from  the  next  block  over.  Usually 


there  is  a  f  enceVunnlng  between  these  yards,  but  this  is  not  always  the  case  between 
next-door  neighbors.  Many  people  have  planted  gardens  in  the  bock  and  front  yards 
as  well. 

This  residential  community's  atmosphere  is  enhanced  by  the  variety  of  old  trees 
that  line  the  streets.  The  houses  are  built  on  rolling  hills  giving  a  unique  character  to 
the  neighborhood.  Few  signs  were  posted  on  people's  property.  There  were  a  few  "For 
Sale"  signs  seen,  and  only  one  "Beware  of  Dog"  sign.  Despite  the  city's  "leash- law," 
many  dogs  were  running  free. 

There  were  several  indications  of  identification  with  the  Irish  community.  A  number 
of  shamrocks  were  built  into  the  stained  glass  windows  of  one  church,  and  in  other  places 
Slhamrocks  hung  in  front  of  bars  and  restaurants.  The  most  notable  example  is  the  traffic 
light  on  the  corner  of  Tompkins  St.  and  Milton  Ave.  Here,  the  green  light  is  on  top. 
This  neighborhood  gives  the  impression  of  being  a  quiet  community  where  people  respect 
one  another's  property. 
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Commercial  Areas 

Commercial  establishments  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Tipperary  Hill  neighborhood 
are  limited  to  a  variety  of  small  stores,  restaurants,  and  services  located  in  small  pockets 
interspersed  throughout  the  neighborhood.  The  small,  convenience  grocery*5  stores 
are  usually  built  on  the  first  floor  of  a  building,  with  apartments  overhead.  The  several 
small  restaurants  have-a  tavern-like  atmosphere.  Two  of  these,  Coleman's16  and  Wheeler's17 
are  well  known  in  the  city  for  their  fine  food.  They  have  a  very  healthy  business  for 
lunch  and  evening  meals  and  there  is  a  high  level  of  activity  around  these  places  during 
those  hours.  There  are  also  other  small  businesses  located  within  the  neighborhood  which 
include:  a  laundromat,^  a  dry  cleaners,*^  a  clock  repair  and  sale  shop,2**  several  glass 
business,2*  liquor  stores,22  a  shoe  repair  shop,23  beauty  salons,2**  and  two  ceramic  shops.25 
There  are,  in  addition,  several  bars,26  Tv/o  of  these,  Jack  McGroarty's  and  Shenanigan's, 
display  shamrocks  and  one  calls  itself  an  Irish  Pub.  *  607 

Major  shopping  areas27  are  located  in  each  direction.  Each  of  these  shopping  plazas 
has  at  least  a  supermarket  and  drugstore,  but  there  are  also  discount  stores  and  speciality 


shops  located  in  two  of  these  plazas.  In  addition,  there  are  two  movie  theaters28  located 
nearby.  Alt  of  these  areas  are  within  a  five-minute,  drive  from  the  neighborhood,  arid 
the  stores  in  the  downtown  area  are  within  a  ten  minute  drive. 

Services 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  churches  located  within  the  neighborhood.  The  single 
most  prevalent  denomination  is  Eastern  Orthodox,  although  a  great  many  residents  are 
Irish  Catholic.  Three  Eastern  Orthodox29  churches  stand  in  the  neighborhood.  In  addition, 
there  are  churches  for  each  of  the  following  denominations:  Episcopalian30,  Roman 
Catholic31.  Pentecostal32.  Methodist33,  and  Seventh  Day  Advcntlst34.  All  of  these 
are  in  good  condition,  but  the  Eastern  Orthodox  and  Roman  Catholic  churches  stand 
out  because  of  their  unique  and  imposing  architecture.  \£" 

There  are  two  religiously  affiliated  schools  in  the  neighborhood:  St.  Patrick's  (Catholic)35 

and  St.  John  the  Baptist  Uk  ran  ion  Catholic  School36.  There  is  a  public  elementary  school37 

located  just  outside  the  neighborhood  across  the  heavily  travelled  Genesee  Street,  and 
38 

a  public  high  school    is  just  outside  the  southeastern  section  of  the  neighborhood. 

A  branch  of  the  Public  Library39  is  on  W.  Genesee  Street,  and  two  funeral  homes**0 
are  within  the  boundaries  of  the  neighborhood. 

Recreational  Centers  and  Playgrounds 

Burnet  Park6  which  borders  the  southern  edge  of  the  neighborhood,  is  one  of  the 
city's  largest  and  finest  parks.  It  houses  the  city's  zoo,  and  has  a  swimming  pool  and 
baseball  diamond  for  summer  recreation,  it  has  playground  facilities  and  large  open 
areas  that  overlook  the  city.  All  of  these  areas  are  in  good  condition  and  very  little 
litter  can  be  seen.  There  is  also  a  smaller  park,  Lewis  Park*\  and  an  arboretum7  that 
offer  places  for  families  to  go  within  the  neighborhood.  Both  of  these  are  in  excellent 

v 

condition.  In  addition,  tbere  Is  a  Boy's  Club    in  the  neighborhood  that  provides  recreational 
activities  for  children,  further  the  "Ukranlan  National  Home  Bowling  Center"**3  provides 
recreation  for  people  of  a  variety  of  ages.  n  ~  • 
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People 

There  were  people  of  all  ages  in  the  neighborhood.  Older4people  were  seen  apparently 
on  errands  or  shoveling  out  their  driveways.  Mothers  with  young  children  could  be  seen 
wafiking  along  the  streets,  as  well  as,  children  walking  home  from  school. 

During  the  lunch  hours,  groups  of  businessmen  and  working  women  were  seen  entering 
the  various  tavern-restaurants,  especially  Coleman's,16  which  was  previously  mentioned. 
No  Black  or  other  minority  groups  were  seen  in  any  part  of  the  neighborhood. 

There  was  an  air  of  friendliness  surrounding  these  various  activities.  People  would 
often  stop  to  exchange  a  few  words  with  one  another  and  frequently  initiated  a  "hello" 
as  I  walked  past.  The  mailman  also  contributed  to  this  atmosphere,  talking  to  various 
people  he  encountered.  (I  had  a  rather  lengthy  discussion  about  the  weather  with  him.) 
A  kind  of  trusting  friendliness  best  describes  the  interaction  I  observed  in  this  neighborhood. 
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Demographic  Profile* 
The  Tipperary  Hill  project  families  are  a  relatively  homogeneous  group.  Ony  two 
of  the  sixteen  families  are  headed  by  single  mothers.  All  the  families  are  white  and 
at  least  one  parent  in  eight  of  the  sixteen, families  describes  him  or  herself  as  Irish. 

A  • 

The  neighborhood  is  known  in  Syracuse  as  the  Irish  section  of  the  city,  although  it  has 
also  been  the  site  of  recent  Russian  and  East  European  immigration.  It  is  no  coincide 
that  this  is  the  area  that  has  the  nation's  only  traffic  light  with  the  green  light  placed 
over  the  red.  Nine  of  the  families  are  Catholics,  two  are  Protestants,  two  are  a  mixture 

< 

of  Catholic  and  Protestant  spouses,  and  one  is  Eastern  Orthodox.  The  women  range 
in  age  from  the  mid-twenties  to  mid-thirties  and  their  husbands  are  mostly  in^heir  thirties. 
Four  of  the  families  have  a  single  child  and  seven  have  three  or  more;  the  average  number 
of  children  is  2.56.  The  vast  majority  of  parents  have  a  high)  school  education. 

The  figures  on  length  of  time  in  the  neighborhood  indicate  that  the  parents  in  the 
Tipperary  sample  are  residentially  stable.  The  average  length  of  time  in  the  neighborhood 
is  slightly  over  six  years  and  only  two  families,  one  a  single-parent  family,  have  lived 
in  the  neighborhood  two  years  or  less.  Nine  of  the  sixteen  families  have  not  moved 
in  the  previous  four  years.  The  sample  is  evenly  split  among  home  owners  and  renters; 
figures  on  monthly  housing  costs  indicate  that  eleven  of  the  families  pay  less  than  $200 
a  month  in  mortgage  or  rent  and  no  one  pays  more  than  $250.00.  Five  of  those  who 
rent  live  in  apartments  and  three  in  single  or  two-family  dwellings.  Only  one  parent, 
a  single  mother,  does  not  own  a  car* 

Many  Tipperary  Hill  families  describe  themselves  as  working  class  and  this  is  borne 
out  cA  least  by  the  data  on  their  incomes  and  occupations.  Five  of  the  families,  including 
the  two  single  parents,  have  incomes  below  $l0,000.^ne  family  in  this  lower  income 
group  has  an  unemployed  father  and  their  income  derives  largely  from  unemployment 
benefits.  Seven  families  earn  between  $10,000  and  $19,999  and  four  earn  over  $20,000. 
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Two  of  these  in  the  higher  bracket  achieve  this  status  with  the  help  of  a  wife's  earnings. 
Two  of  the  families,  including  one  of  the  single  mothers,  receive  welfare  payments; 
none  of  the  families  reported  receiving  food  stamps.  Examination  of  the  fathers'  occupations 
reveals  that  ten  of  the  fourteen  are  in  blue  collar  occupations  and  that  one  of  the  four 
in  a  white  collar  occupation  has  a  blue  collar  second  job.  Eight  of  the  men  work  more 
than  forty  hours  a  week,  and  two  of  these  have  second  jobs.  Six  of  the  mothers  are 
employed,  two  part-time  and  four  full-time.  Three  of  the  full-time  working  women 
are  married  and  contribute  over  $5,000  yearly  to  their  family's  total  income. 

The  information  on  the  parents'  social  networks  shows  that  the  Tipperary  Hill  parents 
rank  fifth  among  all  program  neighborhoods  in  total  average  numbers  of  neighborhood 
contacts.  Their  middle  position  relative  to  the  other  program  neighborhoods  is  maintained 
when  one  looks  at  average  number  oftfcontacts  us6d  for  child-related,  practical,  and 
emotional  support.  Families  in  this  neighborhood  also  rank  in  the  middle  on  the  mean 
number  of  neighbors  who  are  also  relatives  and  mean  number  of  neighbors  mentioned 
as  part  of  the  parent's  primary  network.  These  figures  suggest  that  neighbors  are  at 
least  a  moderately  important  source  of  support  for  Tipperary  Hill  families. 


*    Respondents 1   Percepti  ons 

The  people  of  Tipperary  Hill  give  the  impression  that  their  neighborhood  is  a  special 
one,  comparing  it  with  their  own  memories  of  what  neighborhoods  used  to  be  like*  They 
say  that  they  have  fla  good  mixture"  of  people  who  share  common  goals  and  concqrns 
for  one  another*  Many  people  characterized  themselves  as  working  class  people,  who 
depended  more  on  the  informal  help  of  their  neighbors  and  relatives  than  on  public  services. 
The  neighborhood  was  also  seen  as  providing  the  necessary  conveniences  of  everyday 
life*  All  but  two  respondents  rated  their  neighborhood  as  "generally  good11  or  "excellent." 
The  two  people  whose  general  opinion  differed,  also  said  that  they  were  not  very  involved 
with  other  people  in  the  neighborhood.  Both  of  these  families  were  low-income  and 
rented  their  homes. 

One  of  the  most  frequently  mentioned  features  of  the  neighborhood  was  its  close 
proximity  to  three  major  shopping  centers,  all  of  which  have  grocery  stores,  drug  stores, 
&nd  clothing  stores.  These  areas  are  all  within  a  five-minute  drive  of  the  neighborhood. 
Since  all  but  one  person  owned  a  car,  access  to  these  areas  was  not  a  prpblem.  The 
bus  service  was  important  to  the  one  family  without  a  car  and  to  seven  others  who  depended 
on  it  as  an  alternative.  Everyone  that  used  the  bus  service  commented  that  it  wa3  very 
convenient  and  accessible. 

Within  the  neighborhood,  small  businesses  such  as  "corner"  stores,  laundromats, 
liquor  stores,  and  a  delicatessen  were  cited  as  not  only  making  things  easier  for  parents, 
but  also  for  some,  as  providing  a  focal  point  of  activity: 

We  have  a  nice  corner  store  which  is  nice,  especially 
in  the  summer.  I  can  take  the  children  down  to 
get  ice  cream  or  carndy.  You  soe  a  lot  of  your 
neighbors  down  there,  and  its  not  so  fast-paced 
that  you  canft  take  the  time  to  show  your  children  - 
how  to  count  change  or  pick  things  out  for  themselves. 

Two  other  resources  were  mentioned  by  the  majority  of  respondents  as  baing  important 

to  them.  The  recreational  facilities  of  Bumet  Park  and  the  smaller  Lewis  Park  were 
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described  as  within  walking  distance  by  all  except  one  person.  Both  parks  were  mentioned 
In  the  context  of  family  outings  or  special  trips,  but  day  to  day  activities  were  described 
as  being  centered  more  around  the  house  and  yard.  Perhaps,  having  these  facilities 
available  is  the  reason  why  not  one  single  resident  memioned  access  to  the  country 
as  being  important  to  them  or  their  family.  There  was  orfe  woman  who  wished  that 
she  could  live  in  the  country  because  that  is  where  she  was  raised  and  she  preferred 
the  rural  atmosphere.  She  had  this  to  say  about  her  present  situation: 

My  ideal  place  to  live  is  in  the  country.  If  I  can't 
be  in  the  country,  I'm  content  to  be  where  I  am. 
There  isn't  any  other  place  I'd  rather  live  within 
the  city*_^- 

Several  respondents  mentioned  the  Boys  Club  and  Girls  Club  located  within  the 
neighborhood  as  another  important  recreational  feature  in  their  area. 


-    These  clubs  provide  a  place  for  kids  to  go  do  something 
creative,  usually  something  artistic,  like  painting...(they) 
j  give  the  kids  a  place  to  go  <r»f*  things  to  do,  especially 

in  the  evenings.  There's  no  need  to  roam  the  streets 
for  lack  of  something  to  do. 

Only  two  respondents  voiced  criticism  of  recreational  facilities.  One  felt  that 
there  were  no  swimming  facilities  designed  for  use  foi^unger  children  in  the  area. 
The  other  felt  that  it  was  difficult  to  use  some  facilities  because  "those  things  are  for 
the  rich  -  nothing  we  could  afford." 

Several  people  belonged  to  adult  recreational  groups,  usually  centering  around  activities 
such  as  bowling  and  bingo.  This  was  often  the  only  recreational  activity  k<z*  people 
did  without  their  children.  ^)ne  woman  who  belonged  to  one  of  these  group^  with  her 
husband  commented,  "I  don't  know  where  else  we  could  go  and  have  a  variety  of  things 
to  do." 

Five  of  the  respondents  used  formal  child  care  services.  Four  of  these  used  paid 
ziursery  school  or  pre-k  facilities,  the  other  used  a  social  service  "day  care  mother" 
to  babysit  for  her  children  while  she  worked.  The  people  who  used  the  pre-K  and  nursery 
schools  were  generally  quite  satisfied  with  the  quality  of  care  given.  The  emphasis 

O  vfls  on  the  experiential  and  traditional  learning  aspects  of  their  children's  development* 
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1  think  (my  son)  gets  quality  care  and  attention. 
<  *  It  has  broadened  his  experience  outside  the  home. 

He  Is  being  taught  things  that  I  don't  have  the 
experience  with  or  probably  the  time  for. 

The  woman  who  used  the  day  care  mother  was  appreciative  of  the  fact  that  the  care 

was  reliable  end  noted  that  "I  never  had  to  miss  work  because  she  wasn't  available." 

But,  this  mother  had  serious  questions  about  the  quality  of  care  her  children  received: 

I'm  not  pleased  with  my  day  care  mother  because 
she  just  has  that  T.V.  on  all  day  and  doesn't  do 
anything  else  for  my  kids  other  than  feed  them 
and  make  sure  they're  safe.  This  really  bothers 
me...l  feel  real  bad.  I  know  what  children  need 
to  develop.  I  know  they  should  be  getting  stimulation 
and  my  kids  aren't. 

There  was  only  one  woman  who  expressed  a  desired  use  child  care  facilities  and 
was  not.  Her  complaint, was  over^the  cost  involved,  not  their  availability. 

People  in  this  neighborhood  relied  heavily  on  informal  care  arrangements,  usually 
from  relatives.  Quite  frequently,  this  was  supplemented  by  exchanging  responsibilities 
with  a  neighbor.  In  addition,  a  number  of  respondents  paid  various  teenagers  from  the 
neighborhood  which  allowed  them  time  to  get  out  of  the  house  and  socialize  with  their 
friends.  ♦ 

Most  respondents  were  very  satisfied  with  the  quality,  availability,  an^Kreliability 
of  the  care  these  people  provided.  All  but  three  respondents  rated  this  domaio  as  "generally 
good"  or  "very  good."  The  three  who  rated  their  situation  lower  felt  that  it  was  "more 
good  than  bod"  citing  different  reasons  for  why  they  felt  the  way  that  they  did.  One 
woman  had  recently  nn>ved  into  the  neighborhood  and  didn't  know  anyone  whom  she 
could  ask  to  help  out.  Another  knew  of  and  wanted  to  use  teenagers  in  the  neighborhood, 
but  her  husband  would  not  allow  it.  The  third  person  felt  that  one  of  her  "greatest  problems" 
was  "not  being  able  to  get  babysitters  when  we  need  or  want  thern." 

There  were  only  a  few  problems  cited  concerning  the  use  of  relatives;  in  a  few 
isolated  instances,  parents  complained  that  grandparents  spoiled  the  children,  making 
it  difficult  for'parents  to  readjust  to  the  rules  and  regulations  in  their  own  homes.  Two 


\ 


respondents  felt  reluctant  to  call  upon  relatives  whenever  the/  needed  someone  to  sit, 


Neighbors  often  helped  watch  children  for  a  specific  period  of  time,  but  many  more 
people  felt  that  neighbors  were  available  in  a  more  general  sense. 


People  in  this  neighborhood  felt  confidence  in  the  teenagers  they  paid  to  sit,  often 


because  parents  knew  the  sitter's  parents.  They  felt  secure  leaving  their  children  because 
if  a  problem  arose,  the  sitter's  parents  lived  close  enough  to  help  out.  No  matter  what 
source  of  care  respondents  used,  all  felt  that  they  had  friends,  relatives,  or  neighbors 
that  would  help  out  if  something  unexpected  came  up* 

The  issue  of  safety,  specifically  of  crime  and  vandalism,  was  not  a  problem  for 
the  clear  majority  of  respondents.  Frequently,  this  was  said  with  a  sense  of  relief. 

A  few  people  said  that  they  didn't  bother  to  lock  their  doors  and  that  they  felt  safe 

* 

on  the  streets,  even  while  out  alone  at  night.  Most  people  attributed  this  to  the  concern 
of  their  surrounding  neighbors. 


(I)  feel  very  secure  about  bringing  a  young  child 
up  here...(because  of)  the  concern  and  interest 
of  the  neighbors  who  you  can  count  on,  and  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  very  safe  rteighborhood«..it's  really 
still  a  community. 


Another  respondent  also  felt  that  it  was  the  help  of  other  neighbors  that  kepf  tfie  area 
safe,  but  also  related  the  feeling  of  safety  to  the  length  of  residence  of  some  of  the 
families: 


The  main  concern  for  safety  relates  to  a  variety  of  busy  streets  that  cut  through 
the  neighborho<Scl.  Parents'  focus  was  on  their  small  children's  safety,  and  although  many 


because  they  did  not  want  to  impose. 


It's  a  very  good  neighborhood.  The  people  here 
are  very  considerate  and  concerned.  They  care 
about  (my  daughter)  and  watch  out  for  her  if  she's 
playing  outside. 


As  far  bock  as  I  can  remember,  It's  been  a  low 
crime  rate  area.  Probably  because  the  same  people 
still  live  here. 
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felt  that  more  stop  signs  would  help  alleviate  the  problem,  there  was  no  indication  that 
anyone  was  Oing  something  about  this.  Although  the  majority  of  our  sample  lived  on 
the  busier  streets,  there  were  a  few  people  who  lived  on  less  traveled  side  streets.  These 
people,  if  they  commented  at  all,  felt  that  "It  is  a  very  safe  neighborhood  with  very 
little  traffic."  The  concern  over  busy  traffic  was  eased  by  the  fact  that  most  people 
had  access  to  play  areas  (i.e.,  porches,  back  yards)  where  they  could  restrict  thefr  young 
children.  '  • 

General  health  care  needs  for  the  respondents  interviewed  were  primarily  met  by 
the  use  of  private  doctors.  Only  tvo  respondents  relied  on  clinics  for  basic*care  for 
their  families.  Both  forms  of  care  used  were  well  thought  of  in  terms  of  quality  and 
hours  of  availability.  The  main  objection  raised  was  that  of  cost. 

While  these  general  needs  were  met,  two  families  who  had  needs  for  special  counseling 
services  or  programs  were  severely  disappointed.  Both  found  the  available  services 
to  be  grossly  inadequate.  One  woman  who  had  a  long  history  of  fighting  to  obtain  services 
that  she  needed'had  made  some  headwciy,  but  her  battles  had  left  her  tired  and  discouraged. 

(Mm)  sick  and  tired  of  begging  for  things.  You 
feel  like  you're  always  downing  yourself.  You 
s  get  sick  and  tired  of  showing  people  afl  your  business. 
I'm  sorry  but,  I've  had  it.  I'm  sick  of  fighting  all 
the  way  down  the  line  for  help.  I'm  just  not  ready 
for  another  fight  myself.  It's  been  £ight  years 
of  struggle  and  I'm  tired.  I'm  tir^d  of  politics 
and  I'm  tirtd  of  proving  that  it  has  to  be  me  that 
is  the  one  that  does  something.  I've  fought  for 
(my  son)  and  IVe  fought  for  a  lot  of  others...and 
I'm  tired. 

This  woman  also  felt  that  there  were  not  adequately  available  resources  for  people  in 
the  middle  income  bracket  that  the  gpod  opportunities  went  to  people  on  social  services. 
"I've  tried  to  get  involved  with  them,  but  what  I've  found  but  is  that  they  don't  give 

X 

a  good  crap  about  people  like  me."  The  other  person  (who  had  special  needs)  gave  up 
after  several  unsuccessful  attempts  and  is  now  trying  to  deal  with  his  problem  on  his 
own. 

Two-thirds  of  the  people  interviewed  attended  church  on  a  fairly  regular  basis. 
Their  basic  involvement  was  attendance,  although  a  few  people  involved  themselves 
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in  teaching  Sunday  school  classes  or  had  a  more  personal  friendship  with  the  pastor. 

For  one  person,  having  several  churches  within  walking  distance  contributed  to  the  general 

atmosphere  of  the  neighborhood. 

If  nothing  more,  it  creates  a  nice  atmosphere. 
It  gets  you  out  Sundays  and  into  the  neighborhood. 
The  church  becomes  n  strong  center  for  community 
(    activities  and  is  really  d>ai±jot^ur  community. 
For  me,  I  like  having  a  place  I  cafTg^t  to  easily 
if  I  just  need  to  be  by  myself.  \ 

Another  resource  that  was  frequently  mentioned  were  the  various  schools— both 
public  and  parochial —thai  children  could  or  did  attend.  There  was  a  mixed  reaction 
about  the  proximity  of  these  schools.  Seventy-five  percent  of  the  respondents  said  that 
the  school  was  close,  and  that  their  children  would  be  able  to  walk  the  distance  when 
it  was  time  for  them  to  attend.  One  of  the  parents  who  felt  that  the  distance  was  too 
great  said  that  she  would  have  to  dr*ive  her  child  every  day.  But  the  main  concern  for 
others  was  a  busy  street  that  children  would  have  to  cross  on  their  way  to  one  of  the 
schools.  Very  few  people  commented  on  the  quality  of  the  school  itself.  Those  that 
did,  generally  summed  up  in  this  way,  "I  am  relieved  that  my  child  has  a  good  school 
to  go  to  in  the  neighborhood.  It's  important  to  me  that  he  won't  be  bussed,  and  it  will 
be  easier  to  take  part  in  school  activities  for  me." 

One  of  these  schools  offered  a  free  lunch  program  that  one  of  the  two  families 
on  public  assistance  sed.  She  comments; 

(This)  program  has  been  very  important  and  beneficial 
to  our  family.  The  kids  would  get  a  good,  balanced 
lunch  for  free.  They're  going  to  close  that  school 
down  soon  though  -  maybe  this  summer.  I  don't 
know  what  we'll  do  then.  It's  a  sha.ne. 

Other  resources  that  were  less  frequently  mentioned  (less  than  two  responses)  were 

libraries,  downtown,  police  patrol,  restaurants,  and  laundry  facilities.  In  each  instance, 

there  was  a  positive^statement  made  that  referred  to  availability.  There  was  also  one 

low-income  family  who  had  benefitted  from  an  urban  renewal  project  which  had  fixed 
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"T^lkeir  home.  The  local  Christmas  Bureau  also  provided  help  for  this  same  family. 
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"Last  year  the  Christmas  Bureau  gave  us  a  choice  of  food  (a  whole  Christmas  dinner) 
or  toys.  We  took  the  food.  That  was  the  first  Christmas  any  of  the  kids  celebrated." 

Besides  the  desire  expressed  by  one  parent  for  low-cost,  pre-k  facilities  and  ,ne 
need  expressed  by  two  other  people  for  specialized  health  care  services,  there  was  one 
other  area  in  which  a  person  felt  she  needed  assistance,  but  did  not  know  where  to  turn: 


|  I  wish  they  had  a  job  training  program  for  housewives 

who  have  been  home  for  a  number  of  years  and 
want  to  get  a  job...where  women  wouldn't  feel 
uptight  to  go.-you  lose  confidence  in  yourself 
when  you're  home  with  kids  for  years. 


\ 


Unforturjately'what  this  woman  perceived  as  a  lack  of  service  is  really  a  lack  of  communication 
Just  this  servic*  does  exist  in  the  Syracuse  area  through  the  local  BOCES  chapter. 

Most  of  the  people  interviewed  viewed  their  neighborhood  as  having  a  good  mixture 
of  young  and  old  people,  families  of  long  term  residence  and  newcomers.  "There's  a 
little  pride  in  the  neighborhood,  not  like  'clean  your  yard,'  but  a  sense  of  community." 
This  "sense  of  community"  was  felt  by  many  of  the  people  interviewed,  but  was  most 
often  emphasized  by  those  people  in  our  sample  who  had  grown  up  in  the  neighborhood. 
The  followihg  quotations  serve  as  examples  of  this  trend: 

I  think  that  there's  a  sense  of  neighborhood  around 
here...because  many  of  the  residents  have  been 
here  for  a  long  time.  Quitp  a  few  of  them  are 
the  same  people  I  knew  whfen  I  was  a  kid  growing 
tp  in  this  house. 

I  can  sit  out  on  the  porch  and  many  people  will 
stop  by  to  talk.  Most  of  the  people  here  I've  known 
since  !  was  a  child,  some  were  even  my  babysitters. 
,  We're  like  one  big  family  here  and  that's  a  secure 
feeling.  I  can  count  on  the  people  in  this  neighborhood. 
We  look  out  for  one  another. 

Even  for  those  people  who  did  not  express  a  strong  relationship  to  the  community 

as  a  whole,  there  was  a  feeling  that  "if  you  need  something  ~  it  could  be  ai  /thing  from 

a  car  to  a  hammer,  ycu  name  it  -  the  neighbors  are  there."  This  general  perception 

was  that  the  neighbors  were  reliable  people,  willing  to  exchange  favors,  help  out  in  an 

\  emergency,  and  keep  an  eye  on  each  other's  children. 
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While  the  importance  of  having  reliable  neighbors  was  often  stressed,  the  majority 
of  people  did  not  egress  a  need  f qt  involved  friendship.  A  common  view  was  expressed 
by  one  woman  in  the  following  comment: 

They're  very  neighborly,  friendly.  I'm  not  that 
involved  with  any  of  my  neighbors,  but  they  are 
certainly  friendly  enou^i  in  passing. 

There  were,  however,  a  few  exceptions  on  how  this  characteristic  was  perceived.  Two 

people  felt  the  atmosphere  was  superficial,  and  that  people  were  closed  and  hard  to 

get  to  know  in  any  depth.  One  of  these  people  felt  that  the  "neighbors  are  nice  enough 

but  I  don't  feel  close  to  any  of  them."  The  other,  a  single  parent,  had  moved  to  the 

neighborhood  recently  and  had  not  established  any  friendships  at  the  time  she  was  interviewed. 

She  said  she  felt  isolated  and  had  some  concern  for  her  safety,  but  did  not  relate  this 

to  her  being  a  single  parent. 

The  only  other  single  parent  in  our  sample  viewed  the  neighborhood  specifically 

through  the  eyes  of  a  single  parent. 

I  feel  that  although  I  am  a  single  parent  who  never 
married,  1  am  accepted  here  and  I'm  not  an  outsider 
in  any  way...when  J  go  outside,  I'll  be  asked  how 
the  boys  are,  how  I  am  -  it  really  is  almost  like 
the  way  you  think  neighborhoods  used  to  be  long 
ago.  People  here  really  do  care...and  it's  real! 

There  was  very  little  mentioned  about  other  children  in  the  neighborhood.  Most  people 

felt  that  their  children  had  access  to  at  least  one  or  two  playmates.  Quality  was  mentioned 

as  an  issue  for  two  parents  who  felt  there  were  "a  few  tough  kids  with  bed  mouths"  in 

the  neighborhood.  One  of  these  people  accepted  this  as  a  fact  of  life  saying,  "some 

of  the  kids  are  rowdy,  but  you  have  that  everywhere." 

The  only  other  real  complaints  made  were  isolated.  Despite  the  fact  that  most 

people  defined  their  neighborhood  as  encompassing  a  Jorge  area  and  identified  it 

the  name  Tipperary  Hill,  some  people's  attitudes  about  the  neighborhood  were  centered 

around  more  immediate  surroundings.  One  woman,  who  had  elderly  couples  living  on 

bath  sides  of  her  home,  complained  that  there  were  no  young  people  in  the  neighborhood, 

Mit  this  was  not  the  view  of  the  majority 'of  people  interviewed. 
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Two  other  people's  general  impression  of  the^neighborhood  was  colored  by  their 
close  proximity  to  two  bars.  They  expressed  concern^ver  the  influence  bar  clientele 
could  have  on  children.  While  the  majority  of  people  described  their  neighborhood  as 
a  quiet  and  friendly  place,  these  people  felt.'t  was  noisy,  theyVcompaiined  about  drunks 
on  the  street,  and  they  felt  that  there  was  a  relaxing  of  moral  standards  by  the  people 
around  them.  In  addition,  the  two  bars  mode  parking  difficult,  and  this  factor  was  quite 
frustrating  to  those  who  were  affected. 

An  important  element  of  the  neighborhood  is  the  reasonable  cost  of  housing.  Owners 
and  renters  alike  unilaterally  agreed  that  Tipperary  Hill  offered  good  housing  at  a  relatively 
low  cost.  Comments  ranged  from,  "it's  manageable,"  to  "the  financial  part  is  the  most 
important  thing  to  me.  It's  probably  our  biggesfr-plus.  It's  so  inexpensive  that  we  can 
live  within  our  means."  The  main  problem  concerning  cost  was  the  difficulty  some  respondents 
had  paying  utility  bills. 

Most  of  the  respondents  were  quite  happy  with  their  living  arrangements.  Most 
of  the  homes  .are  in  separate  dwellings,  some  of  which  are  divided  up  into  apartments. 
They  are  older  homes  and  most  people  have  access  to  front  porches  and  back  yards. 
A  typical  comment  was  made  by  one  woman  when  talking  about  her  home: 

I  like  old  houses  because  they  are  solid  and  well 
built  with  a  lot  of  room. 

The  cieaTmdjority  of  people  interviewed  felt  that  they  had  enough  space  in  their  homes 

to  be  comfortable.  There  were  a  few  comDlaints  about  lack  of  space,  but  this  was  usually 

because  people  were  running  out  of  bedrooms  as  their  families  grew. 

The  general  upkeep  of  one's  own  house  and  that  of  the  surrounding  houses  was  generally 

regarded  as  being  quite  good.  There  were  some  isolated  complaints  of  litter  on  the 

streets  (by  a  woman  who  lived  close  to  the  two  bars  previously  mentioned)  and  that 

renters  in  the  neighborhood  didn't  keep  their  places  as  well  as  those  who  owned  their 

homes.  (This  complaint' was  made  by.a  woman  who  had  problems  with  her  next  door 

neighbors  who  were  renters.)  But,  generally  speaking,  most  people  felt  that  their  neighbors' 

concern  over  their  property  was  a  positive  attribute  of  the  neighborhood. 
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Because  of  the  described  atmosphere,  interpersonal  privacy  was  not  a  problem. 

A 

Those  that  did  mention  privacy  usually  linked  it  with  the  inavailability  of  outdoor  space 
that  they  could  claim  as  their  own  (i.e.,  back  yard,  porch  to  sit  on).  The  majority  of 
people  did  have  access  to  one  or  both  of  these  kinds  of  spaces.  Along  with  increasing 
the  sense  of  privacy,  use  of  private  space  reduced  anxiety  over  busy  traffic  and  children's 
.  safety. 

Most  respondents  felt  that  their  neighborhood  provided  a  supportive  atmosphere 
for  their  parenting  role.  In  addition,  when  people  were  asked  where  they  received  their 
greatest  sipport,  all  but  one  person  cited  other  family  members.  The  one  exception 
was  a  women  who  felt  that  her  greatest  support  came  "from  "faith  in  my  own  self." 
Members  of  the  immediate  family  were  most  often  mentioned,  but  over  half  of  the  people 
extended  this  to  include  brothers,  sisters,  parents,  and  spouses1  parents.  One  woman 
particularly  stressed  the  importance  of  a  strong  family  unit: 


We're  going  to  lick  it,  no  matter  what  hits  us. 
We're  going  to  get  the  work  done  or  do  whatever 
needs  to  be  done  1o  make  it.   We'll  do  it,  it's  as 
simple  as  that  -  especially  if  (my  husband)  and 
I  stick  together.  That  sort  of  support  can't  really 
come  from  the  outside  -  it  comes  from  inside 
and  from  within  the  immediate  family. 

When  people  were  asked  what  their  most  serious  problem  was,  several  respondents 
fe*t  that  they  did  not  have  any.  One-third  of  the  families  cited  finances  as  their  biggest 
problem.  These  families  expressed  difficulty  in  making  ends  meet  and  saving  for  the 
future.  No  one  felt  that  their  present  economic  situation  was"  an  overwhelming  source 
of  stress.  The  remaining  problems  had  more  to  do  with  individual  circumstances.  For 
one  of  the  single  mothers,  "the  separation...the  reality  of  the  loss  of  a  father  for  (my 
son)  and  a  husband  for  me  has  an  impact  on  every  aspect  of  our  lives."  The  other  problems 
cited  had  to  do  with  finding  enough  personal  time  for  oneself  and  for  one  woman,  "having 
a  three~yecr-old  causes  me  a  lot  of  stress." 

AH  but  one  woman  felt  a  kind  of  support  through  the  pride  they  had  in  their  children. 
The  one  exception  was  sadly  proud  of  "nothing-really  nothing."  But  for  most  people, 
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their  children's  accomplishments  in  scfx>ol,  and  feeling  that  children  were  simply  had 
"good  children"  made  many  people  happy* 


(My  kids)  are  so  good  and  reliable.  They're  not  • 
mean  kids  and  they  try  to  do  the  right  thing.  Also, 
sometimes  I  look  at  my  kids  aqd  1  flip  out  at  how 
beautiful  they  are.  ScJmetimes,  I  get  tears  in  my 
eyes. 

Spouses  were  often  included  in  respondents1  source  of  pride.  In  many  instances,  the 
strength  received  from  a  strong  family  unit  was  expressed: 

The  proudest  point  is  (my  son).  We  created  a  beautiful 
person  here.  I'm  proud  of  (my~husband)  for  making 
a  nice  life  for  me.  Just  having  a  good  husband, 
I'm  proud  of  that  f  act..;f  hat  he  ceres  about  me. 
I'm  just  proud  of  us  for  being  together.  We  can 
talk.  We  can  laugh..  We  can  altogether. 

There  was  no  overt  statement  pertaining  to  the  peoples1  commitment  to  stay  in 
the  neighborhood,  but  there  are  various  reasons  why  one  would  expect  them  to.  First 
there  is  a  feeling  of  community:  favors  are  exchanged,  there  is  a  shared  feeling  of  common 
goals,  and  there  is  a  common  concern  for  others  and, for  their  children.  Second,  people 
are  not  threatened  with  personal  clanger,  a  factor  which  often  drives  people  from  neighborhoods* 
Finally,  people  have  access  to  one  of  the  nicest  parks  in  the  city,  a  park  that  houses 
the  city's  zoo,  holds  Little  League  gaijnes,  and  is  large  and  spacious  enough  for  family 
picnics  and  some  sense  of  privacy. 

If  people  talked  of  moving,  they  talked  about  the  suburbs.  Most  people  felt  that 
there  was  no  other  place  like  Tipperary  Hill  inside  the  city  and  recognized  that  a  move 
to  the  suburbs  would  put  them  at  a  disadvantage  financially  and  that  the  convenience 
of  the  stores  that  many  found  important  would  nolonger  be  there. 

There  was  a  substantial  cross  section  of  people  who  hqd  grown  up  here.  To  them,  * 
it  was  home.  Whether  respondents  were  newcomers  or  in  families  that  had  lived  in  Tipperary 
Hill  for  generations,  most  expressed  pride  in  tfteir  neighborhood. 
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Schiller-Wadsworth 
Neighborhood  Profile  * 


Direct  Observations 

Boundaries 

The  northern  boundary  of  the  Schiller- Wadsworth  neighborhood  is  Darlington  Road, 
which  forms  the  border  between  the  City  of  Syracuse  and  the  southern  part  of  the  Town 
of  Salino.***  Darlington  is  a  quiet,  tree-lined,  residential  street,  typical  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. The  eastern  boundary  of  Schiller- Wadsworth  is  made  up  of  two  quiet,  well-kept 
residential  streets,  lined  with  tall  maples,  Wainwright  Avenue*3*  and  Dewitt  Avenue.*5* 
,   Both  Wainwright  and  Dewftt  Avenues  are  typical  Of  many  streets  in  the  neighborhood 
in  that  they  are  just  a  few  blocks  long  and  do  not  lead  directly  into  or  out  of  any  major 
thoroughfares.  Just  to  the  east  of  the  neighborhood,  but  actually  outside  the  boundary, 
is  Oakwood  Cemetaryffi  which  serves  as  a  sort  of  barrier  and  contributes  to  the  general 
quiet  atmosphere. 

.(6) 
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The  southern  boundary  is  formed  by  two  short  streets,  Scoville  Avenue^  and  Sweeting 
t-       (7)  o  t_  ^ 

Street.     Both  are  particOlarJy.  charming  because  the  homes  there  are  older,  somewhat 

on  the  "quaint"  side,  and  show  special  signs  of  care.  Many  are  carefully  landscaped 

and  during  the  observation  I  noticed  that  several  people  had  neatly  covered  up  various 

lawn  shrubs  with  burlap  or  other  materials  to  protect  them  from  the  cold. 

The  western  part  of  the  neighborhood  is  bordered  by  Butternut,*8*  Hood,*9*  and 

Court  Streets.* <Q*  These  three  streets  differ  from  all  others  previously  described  in 

•that  they  are  wider,  busier,  and  are  not  entirely  residential.  They  are,  however,  primarily 

residential,  as  the  commercial  enterprises  there  are  small  and  not  very  numerous.  The 

homes  located  on  these  streets  are  the  largest  and  oldest  in  the  area,  particularly  on 

Court  Street,*10*  where  I  saw  the  kind  of  homes  found  in  the  older  and  formerly  very 

affluent  neighborhoods  of  Syracuse.  These  homes  are  surrounded  by  large,  well- landscaped 

lots,  have  leaded  or  stained  glass  windows,  and  sometimes  multiple  fireplaces. 

Just  outside  the  western  boundary  lie  Grant  Junior  High  School* "  *  and  St.  Mary's 

Hospital.* I2)  627  . 

lE!M£*Eulas  Boyd,  L1i  Kelly,  and  Mary  Maples  all  played  an  Important  part  in  the_ 
preparation  of  this  profile.  I  ^ 


It  is  correct  to  state  that  within  the  Schiller- Wads  worth  neighborhood,  as  it  was 
defined  for  the  purposes  of  this  study,  a  quiet,  residential  character  predominates* 
The  only  exception  is  an  area  along  Grant  Boulevard/* 3)  ^  neighborhood's  busiest 
street. 

On  the  western  boundary  of  the  neighborhood  one  can  gain  access  to  other  streets 
running  off  Grant  Blvd.;  travelling  on  these  streets,  downtown  Syracuse  is  about  a  ten-minute 
trip  by  car. 

Residential  Areas 

Although  one  and  two-family  homes  predominate  in  the  area,  there  are  some  exceptions 
beyond  the  Grant  Blvd.  commercial  district.  Three  blocks  from  that  district,  on  Grant, 
is  a  large  apartment  building  known  as  "Twin  Oaks."  Because  of  its  design  and  location, 
however,  the  building  does  not  alter  the  general  atmosphere  of  the  area,  whidh  is  that 
of  a  traditional  older  neighborhood.  First  of  all,  the  building  does  not  look  like  a  typical 
apartment  complex,  though  it  does  house  twenty  living  units.  Secondly,  as  it  stands 
on  Grant  Blvd.,  rat^fer  than  on  a  residential  side  street,  the  building  does  not  stand  out 
quite  so  much  as  it  otherwise  would. 

Other  non  residential  buildings  are  two  churches,  one  in  the  western  sector  of  the 
neighborhood  and  one  in  the  southeastern  corner,  and  an  elementary  school.  One  of 
the  churches  is  Methodist,  the  other  Lutheran.  Both  are  well  kept-up,  fit  in  well  with 
their  surroundings,  and  look  attractive.  Centrally  located  withlo  the  neighborhood, 
Gt  the  corner  of  Listman  and  Wadsworth,  is  Webster  Elementary  School/*^ 

There  no  factories  or  offices  outside  the  commercial  distict.  Apart  from  the  three 
buildings  mentioned  above,  all  buildings  are  one  and  two- family  homes. 

Throughout  the  area  1  observed  numerous  American  flags  being  displc&ed  on  porches 
or  in  front  yards;  the  display  seemed  to  be  related  to  the  recent  return  of  the  52  American 
hostages  from  Iran.  One  sign  read:  "Welcome  Home,  52." 

In  the  northern  section  of  Schiller-Wadsworth  is  an  approximately  even  mix  of  one 
and  two-story,  single  family  homes.  The  vast  majority  are  in  excellent  condition,  with 
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step,  sidewalk  and  garage  entryways  ail  shovelled  free  of  snow  at  the  time  I  conducted 
the  observation.  Front  and  back  yards  are  not  very  large  and  generally  seem  to  be  well 
used*  Those  families  who  have  swing  sets  usually  have  them  placed  off  in  a  corner  of 


the  yard,  thus  leaving  room  for  gardens  and  small  patios* 

Many  homes  have  entrances  decorated  with  wrought  iron  railings;  many  front  yards 
are  conservatively  landscaped  with  small  evergreens  or  other  assorted  shrubbery.  The 
streets  are  pleasantly  winding  with  almost  no  traffic  at  all. 


Rood     one  observes  a  difference  in  the  area,  particularly  along  Kenwick  Drive.  } 
This  area  is  definitely  more  affluent;  most  of  the  homes  are  modern.  The  majority  are 
one-story  end  they  are  spaced  fairly  far  apart.  All  have  large  lawns,  two-car  garages, 
and  some  had  expensive-looking  boats  stored  in  the  yard  or  driveway.  The  western  and 
southern  sections  are  not  so  affluent  as  the  eastern  part  of  Schiller-  Wadsworth  and 
look  more  like  the  northern  section,  except  that  here  the  houses  are  both  one  and  two-family. 
Most  of  the  two- family  homes  are  in  the  western  sector  and  some  of  these  are  in  need 
of  painting  or  oiner  minor  repairs.  However,  only  one  house  was  really  in  a  state  of 
disrepair  and  it  is  located  between  two  others  that  are  both  very  well  kept  up.  Throughout 


the  entire  neighborhood,  I  saw  one  house  with  a  sign  that  said,  "Fcfr  Sale  by  Owner," 
and  two  "Bewqre  of  Dog"  signs. 


Agencies  and  Services 

The  Lutheran  Church^ ^  mentioned  above  is  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the  neighborhood 
at  the  corner  of  Kenwick  and  Mertons  Avenue.  The  building  is  impressive  and  solid 
looking  with  very  few  architectural  frills.  The  grounds  are  on  a  hill  which  stands  well 
above  the  level  of  the  street  and  is  beautifully  landscaped  with  tall  Norway  Spruce  and 
other  evergreens.  Along  the  walks  leading  up  to  the  church  steps  are  rose  bushes  which 
must  make  the  grounds  even  more  attractive  in  the  summertime.  The  sign  in  front  of 
the  church  simply  stated  the  time  of  Sunday  service,  Sunday  School,  and  the  name  of 
the  pastor. 
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It  is  in  the  middle  of  this  western  section  that  the  Methodist  Church^1  ®  is  locatea. 
The  building  is  very  modem  and  the  roof  features  several  tall,  sharp  peaks.  Over  the 
entrance  is  a  large,  colorful  stained  glass  window  at  least  12  feet  tall  which  depicts 
Jesus  praying  the  garden  of  Q^thsemane.  Next  to  the  church  is  a  small  nursery  school 
called  "Little  Guys  and  Gols,"*^  which  is  affiliated  with  the  church.  The  sign  in  front 
of  the  church  also  listed  the  time  of  Sunday  service,  Sunday  school,  and  the  pastor's 
name.  „  w  * 

Webster  Elementary  School  is  small,  one-story,  red  brick  building  which  nicely 
fits  the  stereotype  of  the  "traditional  school,"  at  least  in  its  appearance.  The  school 
is  surrounded  by  a  large,  open  area  that  includes  a  baseball  diamond  and  a  playground. 


Traff 


Tronic  is  all  but  absent  from  most  streets  in  the  neighborhood.  By  far  the  busiest 
street  is'Grant  Blvd.,  which,  as  mentioned  previously,  is  also  the  site  of  the  neighborhood 
commercial  area.  Traffic  is  also  active  along  Butternut  Street,  which  leads  into  downtown 
Syracuse.  On  both  Butternut  and  Grant  one  sees  commercial  vehicles  and  other  traffic 
tha/has  no  connection  with  the  neighborhood,  but  such  traffic  is  confined  to  these  streets. 

Most  of  the  neighborhood  has  a  particular  layout  that  discourages  traffic  from  outside 
the  area,  although  Schiller-Wadsworth  is  close  to  the  downtown  area:  that  is,  most 
streets  are  only  two  or  three  blocks  long  and  not  organized  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  encourage 
through  traffic. 

Commercial  Districts 

The  one  commercial  area  in  Schiller-Wadsworth  is  on  a  four-block  strip  of  Grant 
Blvd  between  Woodruff  Avenue  and  Butternut  Street.  The  most  striking  feature  of 
the  businesses  in  this  area  is  that  they  are  all  small.  Although  the  district  is  rather 
small,  the  stores  here  serve  many  different  needs  which  include  the  following:  a  bakery, 
a  gas  station,  dry  cleaning  establishment,  a  beauty  shop,  barber  shop,  a  tavern,  a  funeral 
parlor,  pizza  shop,  a  candy  and  coffee  shop,  a  florist,  a  German  restaurant,  o  seafood  , 


take  out  place,  and  two  butcher  shops,  one  German  and  one  Italian*  The  German  butcher 
features  "home  made11  German  sausage  and  other  German  mecfts,  while  the  Italian  butcher 
advertises  "home  made11  Italian  sausage  and  other  ethnic  delicacies. 

Grant  Blvd.  also  connects  the  community  with  a  large  shopping  center  called  Shop 
City,  which  is  just  a  five  minute  drive  away  and  is  also  accessible  by  bus.  At  Shop  City 
residents  can  find  many  kinds  of  stores,  some  of  which  ar§  not  available  in  the  Grant 
Blvd.  district. 

Additional  smdfi  buinesses  are  found  along  the  western  boundaries.  The  most  notable 
of  these  is  a  Big  M  Supermarket  y*  at  the  corner  of  Court  and  Loma. 


Recreational  Facilities  and  Playgrounds 

To  the  south  of  Schiller-Wadsworth,  just  one  block  outside  the  area  as  it  is  defined 

by  the  map,  but  inside  as  defined  by  parents,  is  Schiller  Park/^  It  is  a  large  park  with 

a  baseball  diamond,  a  swimming  pool  (where  lessons  are  to  be  had  in  the  summertime), 

tennis  courts,  a  playground  and  two  open  fields  for  various  other  activities.  Schiller 

Park  has  a  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  safer  parks  in  Syracuse,  and  on  the  day  of 

this  observation,  I  saw  several  older  people  walking  dogs  and  strolling  about  in  a  leisurely 

fashion.  This  park  has  several  hif Is,  but  one  in  particular  is  quite  high;  from  the  top 

there  is  a  beautiful  view  of  the  neighborhood  below.  On  this  hill  I  saw  several  deeply 

grooved  sled  tracks  as  well  as  some  ski  tracks. 

As  previously  mentioned,  another  community  play  space  is  located  ^/  Webster  Elementary 
(18) 

School.       This  area  has  a  bgsehall  diamond  and  a  playground. 


People 

During  my  observation,  it  became  clear  that  a  lot  of  older  people  live  in  Schiller-Wadsworth. 
five  older  women  and  one  older  man  were  observed  outside  their  homes  shovelling  snow. 
Many  people  driving  past  were  older  -  of  retirement  aga  or  past.  On  Woodruff  Avenue^2 ^ 
(one  block  off  Grant  Blvd.)  two  older  women  in  fur  coats  drove  up  a.,d  tooted  for  a  third 
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woman  who  also  came  out  wearing  a  fur  coat.  *As  she  got  into  the  car,  she  cheerfully 
said  to  her  companions:  "I  toid  Meriam  we'd  pick  her  up  in  ten  minutes."  Two  other 
old  people  were  observed  walking  in  Schiller  Park,  as  were  a  young  mother  and  two  small 
children. 

By  far  the  most  activity  in  the  area  was  observed  in  the  commercial  Grea;  the  majority 

of  the  shoppers  were  either  women  with  young  children  or  older  people.  Some  stopped 

and  chatted  briefly  together,  while  others  passed  by  without  conversing.  (As  an  observer, 

I  did  not  feel  that  my  presence  caused  any  interest  in  those  around  me.  All  people  observed 

in  the  neighborhood  were  white.) 

(22) 

On  Greenland  Avenue*     I  saw  a  boy  of  around  ten  riding  a  bike.  A  large  group 
of  boys  (pre-teens)  were  congregated  on  the  porch  steps  of  a  house  on  Herz  Street.^ 

,  Taking  into  account  that  the  observation  was  conducted  in  the  winter,  which  greatly 
affects  the  number  of  people  seen  outdoors,  it  appears  that  Schiller-Wadsworth  is  basically 
a  quiet,  residential  neighborhood,  one  that  is  situated  close  to  the  city,  yet  remains 
far  removed  from  it  in  terms  of  daily  activity  on  the  streets. 


V  V/  ^ 
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Demographic  Profile  of  Project  Families  * 
The  18  families  in  Schiller- Wadsworth  sample  are  all  white.  Both  members  of  eight 
of  the  couples  in  the  sample  are  Italian.  Italian  is  the  first  language  in  two  homes;  the 
interviews  were  conducted  in  that  language.  Two  other  families  list  Italian  as  a  second 
language  spoken  at  home.  Other  ethnic  groups  include:  Polish,  Irish,  English  and  West 
European.  Fourteen  of  the  families  are  Catholic,  one  is  Protestant  and  in  one  the  mother 
is  Protestant  and  father  Catholic. 

There  are  two  single  mothers;  one  lives  with  her  parents  and  the  other  with  a  male 
partner. 

The  mothers  in  the  sample  are  older  then  in  some  of  the  other  program  neighborhoods. 
The  mean  age  is  32;  five  of  the  women  are  over  35.  The  fathers  range  from  the  late 
twenties  through  the  forties.  The  families  have  an  average  of  2.87  children;  nine  have 
three  or  more  children. 

The  majority  of  the  families  have  lived  in  the  neighborhood  for  ten  or  more  years. 
Six  families  have  moved  once  or  twice  in  the  past  four  years  and  one  single  parent  has 
rrayed  eight  times.  Twelve  of  the  couples  own  their  own  homes  and  all  but  the  two 
single  parents  own  cars.  These  statistics  suggest  that  the  Schilier-Wadsworth  couples 
are  wtell  -rooted  in  their  neighborhood  and  that  they  are  relatively  homogeneous  on  most 
family  background  factors. 

The  information  on  socioeconomic  status  shows  that  the  families  for  the  most  part 
are  in  the  middle  income  range  and  blue  collar  occupational  group.  The  only  welfare 
or  food  stamp  recipient  is  one  of  the  single  parents.  The  majority  of  parents  have  a 
high  school  education  or  better,  although  there  are  a  few  with  le^s.  The  men  work  primarily 
in  blut  collar  jobs;  one  is  unemployed  and  his  family's  primary  souce  of  income  comes 
from  unemployment.  Seven  of  the  men  work  more  than  forty  hours  a  week,  deluding 
three  at  second  jobs.  Four  of  the  mothers  work  part-time  and  one  fulUtfme.  The 
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family  income  data  show  that  two  families,  one  single-parent  and  one  with  an  unemployed 
father,  earn  less  than  $9,900  a  year.  Eleven  of  the  families  edrn  between  $10,000  and 
$19,999,  and  three  are  above  this  level. 

,  The  social  network  data  show  that  Schiller-Wadsworth  ranks  seventh  among  the 
program  neighborhoods  in  total  neighborhood  contacts.  These, parents  rank  third  and 

« 

second  respectively  in  neighbors  who  are  work-related  contacts  and  relatives.  The  information 
on  neighborhood  contacts  used  for  child-related,  practical,  and  emotional  support  suggests 
that  in  comparison  with  other  progrcm  neighborhoods,  Schiller-Wadsworth  families  don!t 
use  one  another  for  child-related  assistance,  but  do  exchange  some  practical  and  emotional 
support.  They  rank  third  in  contacts  with  neighbors  for  financial  support.  These  figures, 
especially  in  the  areas  of  financial,  practical,  and  emotional  support  may  be  a  reflection 
of  the  fact  that  so  many  neighborhood  contacts  also  appear  to  be  relatives.  ' 


\ 
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Respondents  Perceptions 

/' 

The  following  are  issues  ar^i  excerpts  taken  from  the  Stresses  and  Supports  Interview 
with  a  focus  on  neighborhood  and  housing. 

Our  sample  in  this  neighborhood  consists  of  16  families,  all  of  whom  are  white, 
14  of  whom  a^e  Catholic,  and  14  of  whom  are  two-parent.  The  great  majority  of  these 
families  are  Italian;  the  balance  are  either  Irish  or  Polish. 

v    Twelve  families  own  their  own  homes,  four  rent.  One  family  is  on  public  assistance, 
but  this  mother  has  a  live-in  partner  partner  in  the  home  who  contributes  his  income 
to  support  the  family.  The  average  educational  level  of  the  women  was  1 1.2  years; 

13  mothers  have  not  graduate  from  high  school.  For  rpen,  the  average  educational 

\ 

level  is  12.2  years;  foOr  have  not  graduated  from  high  school,  while  three  are  college 
graduates.' 

Family  incomes  range  from  $5,564  for  a  single  mother  who  lives  with  her  parents, 
to  $28,300  for  an  art  teacher,  the  average  family  income  being  $15,613. 

Residents  of  Schiller -Waasworth  area  described  most  aspects  of  the  neighborhood 
very  favorably."  Most  characterized  the  neighborhood  as  being  an  "old  established11  one, 
while  others  likened  life  there  t^  living  in  the  suburbs.  Respondents  closely  connected 
these  descriptions  of  the  neighborhood  with  its  physical  and  social  charateristics.  Specifi- 
cally, this  neighborhood  is  almost  exclusively  residential  with  one  and  two-family,  owner- 
occupied,  homes  situated  on  quiet,  tree- lined  streets.  In  addition,  respondents  voiced 
a  sense  of  security,  feeling  that  while  there  may  be  crime  and  violence  in  other  parts 
of  the  city,  there  is  none  in  Schiller-Wadsworth.  . 

As  stated  abcve,  many  residents  think  of  their  neighborhood  as  a  suburban  town 
in  which  they  are  close  to  the  city  and  yet  are  able  to  maintain  a  comfortable  distance. 
Easy  access  to  a  wide  variety  of  neighborhood  shops  contributes  to  a  sense  of  self-sufficiency. 
All  but  one  respondent  stated  that  this  local  shopping  area  was  an  important  and  very 
convenient  aspect  of  the  neighborhood. 
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A  large  shopping  center,  Shop  City,    within  easy  reach  of  the  area,  either  by  car 
or  by  bus.  Most  respondents  stated  they  were  glad  to  have  both  kinds  of  shopping  available* 

-  We're  very  conveniently  located  to  all  types  of 
shopping;  the  movie  theatre  (and)  bars. 

The  fact  that  the  area  is  only  a  ten-minute  drive  to  downtown  Syracuse  was  mentioned 

by  many  as  an  asset.  People  who  worked  in  downtown  Syracuse  stated  that  the  location 

made  travel  to  and  from  work  especially  easy.  Others  found  the  closeness  to  downtown 

desirable  Decause  it  meant  easy  access  to  entertainment  and  other  events  found  only 

downtown.  However,  the  overriding  sentiments  expressed  by  residents  is  that  although 

they  are  conveniently  located,  they  are  not  "too  close11  to  downtown  Syracuse.  Two 

residents  remarked: 

I  don't  like  being  right  in  the  city,  but  where  we 
are  are  here,  we're  far  enough  from  the  hub-bub 
and  yet  close  enough  to  make  shopping  and  other 
things  very  convenient.  "  *. 

It's  nice.  It's  quiet.  It's  city  but  not  city.  It's 

like  being  in  the  suburbs  but  still  .having  the  advantages 

of  a  city. 

In  assessing  their  neighborhood,  residents  ranked  their  area  as  being  "generally 
good"  or  as  being  in  the  highest  category  "very  good."  Only  one  respondent  differed 
and  rated  her  opinion  of  the  neighborhood  as  being  "barely  on  the  good  side."  This  was 
because  she  felt  the  stores  in  the  neighborhood  did  not  alwaVs  meet  her  needs  and  so 
she  never  shopped  in  the  local  stores.   -  * 

Half  the  people  in  the  sample  were  Involved  in  some  sort  of  group,  agency  or  organization. 
Membership  reflected  a  wide  variety  of  interests  and  included  participation  in  such 
groups  as  the  Adirondack  Hiking  Club,  the  Opera  Guild,  and  a  womens'  commu  crafts 
guild.  The  mother  who  belonged  to  the  crafts  guild  stated  its  importance  to  her  this 
way: 

•  I  think  it's  great.  I've  been  looking  for  something  4 
where  I  could  get  involved  with  other  women. 
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I  enjoy' making  things  and  it's  nice  to  have  something 
tangible  tc  show  for  going  there. 

Some  parents  who  were  not  involved  in  groups  or  organizations  for  their  own  benefit 
participated  because  of  their  children.  For  example,  one  parent  mentioned  his  involvement 
with  a  children's  community  gymnastics  club  as  being  one  of  the  best  things  he  ever 
did  for  his  child.  Two  other  parents  were  involved  with  Cub  Scouts  and  Little  League. 

Three  respondents  (all  women)  identified  their  church  as  being  important  to  them 
and  although  one  of  these  women  does  not  really  feel  that  she  is  comfortable  with  her 
church,  she  continues  to  go  there  to  use  it  teach  her  children  about  God.  Another  church-goer 
stated  that  the  support  she  received  from  church 'involvement  is  through  a  church-related 
social  event  called  "The  Bankers  Club."  This  mother  said  that  participating  in  this  club 
is  one  of  the  few  things  she  does  for  herself  -  "we  all  get  together  to  do  a  little  innocent 
gambling." 

The  vast  majority  of  the  respondents  used  private  physicians  and  all  seemed  to 
be  satisfied.  Most  respondents  stated  that  they  had  medical  insurance  thai  provided 
good  coverage.  Two  stated  that  they  used  the  Family  Practice  Service  at  St.  Josephs 
Hospital.  Although  this  hospital  is  located  outside  the  neighborhood,  that  did  not  seem 
to  pose' a  problem,  (^thfgmijies  pwn  an  automobile.)  These  respondents  rated  the 
service  at  the  hospital  very  highly,  stating  that  "It's  not  like  a  clinic  at  all." 

The  largest  and  most  heavily  used  recreational  facility  in  the  neighborhood  is  Schiller 
Park,  which  is  technically  just  outside  the  neighborhood  boundaries  as  defined  for  purposes 
of  this  study.  It  is  a  city  pqrk  and  contains  a  swimming  pool,  tennis  courts,  playground 
and  several  large,  open  spaces.  In  the  summer,  Schiller  Park  offers  swimming  lessons 
for  children.  One  mother  whose  child  had  participated  mentioned  the  lessons  as  being 
important;  the  child  will  be  returning  to  the  program.  The  park  is  also«used  for  Little 
League  practice  which  was  mentioned  by  one  parent  who  takes  his  son  there  for  that 
purpose.  Apart  from  these  structured  activities,  many  parents  used  the  park  as  a  place 
to  go  on  walks  with  their  children;  the  majority  felt  that  having  the  park  close  by  was 
a  real  asset  to  their  neighborhood.  No  mention  was  made  of  fear  or  violence  in  the 
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pork,  but  one  respondent  did  complain  of  broken  glass.  Most  respondents  generally  shared 
this  opinion: 

I  like  the  fact  that  we  are  near  a  park  and  they've  ' 
fixed  up  the  swings  in  it.  It's  a  real  nice  place 
to  go  with  the  kids  and  easy  to  get  to. 

\      In  addition  to  this  large  city*  park  there  is  another  much  used  recreational  facility 

about  one  square  block  in  size  that  surrounds  Webster  Elementary  School.  This  is  a 

large  open  area  but  most  respondents  refer  to  if  as  a  park,  perhaps  because  it  does  have 

a  large  playground,  a  baseball  diamond,  and  other  open  play  space  that  is  large  enough 

to  sustain  several  other  group  sports  at  one  time: 

There's  a  park  down  at  the  school  that  we  can 
walk  to  and  that  we  take  (our  daughter)  to. 

Schiller  Park  and  the  playground  at  Webster  School  are  ideally  situated  un  the  neighborhood 

# 

as  thery  are  not  close  together;  Schiller  is  at  the  southern  end  while  Webster  School  is 
in  the  middle.  No  respondents  complained  o|  not  having  enough  recreational  or  pla^ 

*  i/ 

space  for  their  families;  * 

Another  characteristic  of  the  neighborhood  that  is  related  to  the  issue  of  p!ay  facilities 
is  home  ownership:  75%  of  the  sample  are  home  owners.  Back  yards,  front  porches 
and  basements  all  increase  the  available  play  spGcc  and  many  parents  mentioned  this 
space  in  un  especially  favorable  light: 

i  think  (rny  child)  likes  it  here.  He  has  a  fenced 
in  yard  he  can  play  in.  He  has  a  front  porch  (enclosed) 
that  he  plays  on  with  his  toys.  It's  a  good  safe 
play  space  for  him. 

Formal  child  care  arrangements  were  used  by  only  three  families;  these  arrangements 
were  all  part-time.  It  is  relevant  here  to  point  out  that  only  one  mother  in  the  sample 
was  employed  full -time  outside  the  home;  three  were  employed  part-time.  However, 
none  of  these  working  mothers  Msed  formal  child  care  arrangements.  These  people  relied 
on  relatives  or  neighbors  and  were  well  satisfied.  Of  the  three  families  who  do  use  formal 
arrangements  (Head  Start  Program  for  one  family,  and  nursery  school  for  two  others), 
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ail  expressed  satisfaction.  The  stated  reasons  were  that  the  children  were  getting  educational 
experiences  and  that  mothers  were  getting  some  time  to -themselves.  One  of  these  mothers 
stated  dissatisfaction  that  a  day  care  center  was  not  located  in  the  area.  (This  parent 
was  apparently  unaware  that  the  "Little  Guys  and  Gals  Nursery  School"  operates  day 
care  facilities  from  7:30  am  to  5:30  pm.  But  perhaps  the  issue  involved  is  that  the  parent 
is  a  Catholic  and  the  nursery  school  is  operated  by  the  Methodist  Church.)  1 
Informal  babysitting  arrangements  were  the  rule  and  parents  were  all  highly  satisfied. 

0 

Most  of  this  babysitting  is  done  by  older  people  or  teenagers,  although  a  few  mothers 
worked  out  exchange  arrangements  with  each  other.  Some  parents  also  turned  to  relatives. 
Almost  all  respondents  felt  that  there  was  a  responsible,  loving  person  to  whom  they 
could  turn  for  help. 

Ope  of  the  most  persistent  themes  mentioned  by  respondents  was  a  feeling  of  security 
within  the  neighborhood.  One  gains  the  impression  of  an  "old  fashioned  family  neighborhood" 
in  which  residents  are  not  fearful  of  the  crime  and  danger^vhich  exists  outside  the  immediate 
area.  Most  respondents,  in  fact,  stated  that  they  felt  Schiller-Wadsworth  was  one  of 

the  best  neighborhoods  in  Syracuse  in  which  to  raise  a  family.  As  one  respondent  stated: 

y 

Nothing  bad  ever  happens  here.  If  a  cop  car  stops, 
everyone  is  looking  and  wondering,  'what  is  that 
cop  car  doing  here?1  Believe  me  this  is  probably 
one  of  the  safest  neighborhoods  in  Syracuse. 

An  important  point  to  mention  here  is  that  residents  feel  that  they  are  living  in  an  area 

with  others  who  are  very  much  like  themselves,  especially  in  terms  of  sharing  the  same 

values.  Respondents'  evaluations  of  neighbors  went  beyond  descriptions  such  as  "nice" 

t   or  "friendly"  and  included  judgment,?  of  neighbors*  behavior  concerning  critical  issues, 

such  as  one's  children.  Consider,  for  example,  the  following  remark: 

Overall  the  people  ore  really  nice.  This  is  an  older 
neighborhood  and  many  of  our  neighbors  keep 
.  an  eye  on  our  kids  whenever  they  see  them  outside 
playing...People  are  very  friendly  and  very  helpful." 

The  number  of  older  people  living  in  the  neighborhood  was  perceived  as  an  advantage 
FR?rJV  manv  respondents.  Some  stated  that* they  like  the  quiet  and  stable  atmosphere  imparted 
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to  the  area  by  the  presence  of  ojlder  people*  One  father  said  he-was-glad  there  weren't 
too  many  young  families  around  him  because  then  there  would  bet  d  many  temptations 
for  his  child  to  go  wandering* 

More  than  half  the  respondents  were  satisfied  with  the  number  of  peers  available 
for  children.  One  parent  thought, 

It's  great.  (My  daughter)  has  lots  of  other  little 
,  kids  to  play  with.  She  is  never  lonely  for  a  playmate. 

However,  not  all  parents  concurred.  One  parent  complained: 

The  only  thing  thats  wrong  with  it  (this  neighborhood) 
is  that  there  aren't  enough  kids... 

However,  several  of  the  respondents  who  did  see  a  need  for  younger  families  and  more 

children  made  the  observation  the  the  situation  was  changing  because  a  lot  of  younger 

people  seemed  to  be  moving  in.  This  shift  seems  to  represent  the  only  change  currently 

underway  in  the  neighborhood,  and  it  is  a  change  that  will  probably  enhance  the  quality 

of  family  life  there. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  parents  stated  that  relatives  were  the  most  important 

people  outside  the  immediate  family.  Parents  and  in-laws  were  described  as  helping 

with  money,  child  care  and  emotional  support.  In  response  to  a  question  about  the  family's 

greatest  source  of  support,  relatives  were  also  mentioned,  but  a  number  of  families 

cited  their  own  inner  strengths  and  ability  to  work  together  as  a  family.  The  ansv/ers 

of  several  parents  are  illustrative: 

I  think  the  fact  that  we  help  each  other  and  both 
take  on  the  responsibility  of  a  family. 

I  think  it's  the  way  we  stick  together  and  help 
each  other  out.  We're  our  own  best  helpers.  We 
know  we  can  count  on  each  other. 

For  myself,  i  think  my  greatest  source  of  help 

is  the  wisdom  I've  gained  from  my  own  life  experiences* 

There  was  some  tension  between  independence  and  receiving  help  from  others  as  indicated 

by  one  women  who  said: 
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I  guess  in  the  beginning  (getting  help  from^my  * 

in-laws  and  sister-in-law)  caused  a  little  problem  * 

because  I  felt  we  should  be  independent  and  shouldn't 

have  to  count  on  anybody  for  help  but  thatfs  just 

totally  unrealistic. 

Some  of  the  families  were  also  not  ufo^ritical  of  iheir  relatives'  help;  this  help  sometimes 
brought  problems  with  it. 

When  asked  about  their  greatest  problem,  the  majority  of  those  who  responded  Jf\ 


mentioned  money:  ^ 

Being  able  to  supply  my  family's  everyday  needs, 
like  food,  clothing,  keeping  the  house  up  and  being 
able  to  pay  all  the  bills.... 

/  ' 

Several  answered  that  they  missed  their  relatives  in  Italy.  * 


—  — ) 
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KEY:  Westcort-Thornden 


1. 

East  Genesee  Street 

2. 

✓ 

Columbus  Park 

3. 

SmaH  commercial  district  (outside  neighborhood) 

4. 

Cherry  Hill  Apartments 

5. 

> 

S.  Beech  Street 

6. 

Thornden  Park 

7. 

Greenwood  Place 

8. 

Clarendon  Street 

9. 

Sumner  Avenue 

10. 

Westcott  Street  ^ 

H. 

Dangerous  intersection 

12. 

Madison  Street 

13- 

Euclid  Avenue 

14. 

toeadowbrook  Drive 

15. 

East  Avenue 

16. 

Westcott  commercial  district 

17. 

Sumner  School 

18. 

Levy  Junior  High  School 

19." 

♦ 

Westmoreland  Avenue 

20. 

High  income  area 

21. 

Euclid  Community  Open  House  (EX.O.H.) 

22. 

Irwin  Methodist  Church 

23. 

Friends  Service  House 

24. 

Womens  Information  Center 

25. 

Fire  station 

26. 

Jewish  Community  Center 
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Westcott-Thornden 
Neighborhood  Profile  * 

Direct  Observations 

Boundaries 

Tte  northernmost  boundary  of  this  neighborhood  is  East  Genesee  Street This 
is  a  main  traffic  artery  that  extends  through  the  entire  city  of  Syracuse  and  passes  through 
the  heart  of  the  downtown  area.  However,  private  residences  occupy  mostof  this  street, 
and  east  of  Westcott  Street  are  a  number  of  physician's  offices  and  synogogues.  Several 
blocks  south,  between  Cherry  Street  and  Columbus  Avenue,  a  small  park^  in  the  form 
of  a  triangular  island  separates  Genesee  Street  from  a  small  business  area^  containing 
a  bank,  a  small  grocery  store,  a  bcr,  a  take-out  restaurant,  a  dry  cleaner,  and  a  carpet 
retailer.  This  area  falls  just  north  of  the  W-T  neighborhood  but  is  used  by  people  who 
live  on  the  boundary  of  the  area,  primarily  those  residing  in  the  housing  complex  directly 
across  f  ronTtfe  park  (Cherry  Hi  11^). 

Although  Genesee  Street  has  a  considerable  number  of  traffic  lights,  there  appear 
to  be  occasional  traffic  problems  due  to  the  angle  at  which  some  side  streets  enter. 
At  such  intersections  there  is  poor  visibility  of  oncoming  traffic.  During  my  observation 
of  the  area  there  appeared  to  be  very  little  pedestrian  traffic,  perhaps  due  to  the  inclement 
weather.  Although  there  was  considerable  snow  on  the  ground  due  to  a  recent  storm, 
Genesee  Street  was  perfectly  clear  and  traffic  was  moving  smoothly.  However,  most 
of  fhe  minor  side  streets  were  unplowed  and  cars  were  having  difficulty  making  grades. 

The  western  boundary  of  the  neighborhood  is  formed  by  South  Beech  Street/5^  Greenwood 
Placed  and  Clarendon  Street/8^  along  the  edge  of  Thornden  Park.^  Beech  Street 
is  a  fairly  large  thoroughfare  that  cuts  through  the  city  from  north  to  south,  extending 
from  the  middle  of  the  north  side  of  Syracuse  to  the  center  of  Westcott  Street/*^  Beech 
winds  uphill  from  Genesee  Street  past  Thornden  Park  and  diagonally  to  Westcott  Street 
where  it  forms  the  southrnost  boundary  of  the  small  Westcott  commercial  district. 
The  traffic  along  this  street  varies  throughout  the  day  and  with  tne  time  of  year.  During 
the  summer  months  it  is  a  much  used  access  to  the  park  and  affords  a  quick  route  to 

*The  authors  wish  to  thank  Eulas  Boyd,  Liz  Kefly,  and  Mary  Maples  for  their 
invaluable  assistance.  - 
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the  major  east-west  thoroughfares  of  Genesee  Street,  Erie  Blvd.,  and  route  690.  However, 

due  to  its  meandering  nature  and  the  steepness  of  its  approach  to  Genesee  Street,  Beech 

Street  becomes  qufre  treacherous  route  in  the  winter.  Adding  to  the  hazard,  where 

Beech  Street  approaches  the  park,  it  is  joined  by  several  other  streets  that  empty  into 

the  same  intersection/*  1  ^  A  further  complication  is  the  existence  of  a  high  wall  along 

the  incline  just  before  Beech  Street  reaches  this  intersection.  This  wall  severe!)  limits 

visibility  of  traffic  on  Madison  Street^1 2*  which  crosses  Beech  at  this  point.  Private 

residences  line  both  sides  of  Beech  Street  and  are  in  various  states  of  disrepair* 

Greenwood  Plcce^  runs  along  the  periphery  of  Thornden  Park  and  is  lined  on  both 

sides  with  private  houses.  Greenwood  runs  into  Clarendon  Street^  which  theh  runs 

westward  for  about  2fe  blocks  to  Suprtner  Avenue/9^  Sumner  Avenue  then  runs  south 

(13) 

for  one  block  to  Euclid  Avenue/"'  which  forms  the  southernmost  boundary  of  the  W-f 
area. 

Euclid  Avenue  is  a  large  artery  that  extends  from  the  Syracuse  University  campus 
eastward  to  Meadowbrook  Drive/*^  Euclid  Avenue  is  sometimes  a  two-lane,  sometimes 
a  four-larte  thoroughfare.  From  the  S.U.  campus  to  Westcott  Street  Euclid  is  mostly 
four-lanes.  At  Westcott  it  rises  uphill  and  becomes  a  two-lane  street.  Euclid  is  mostly 
a  residential  street,  having  private  homes,  rented  apartments,  and  a  number  of  Syracuse 
University  sorority  houses  and  dormitories. 

The  easternmost  boundary  of  the  area  is  East  Avenue^1  ^  which  runs  from  Meadowbrook 
Drive  to  Salt  Springs  Road.  East  Avenue  is  also  a  residential  street  and  completes  the 
outer  boundaries  of  the  W-T  area. 

Westcott  Street^  runs  north  to  south  through  the  area  and  is  considered  the  "main 
street11  in  the  area.  Westcott  is  primarily  a  street  of  private  residences  but  there  is 
a  one-block  stretch  between  Dell  Street  and  S.  Beech  Street  which  comprises  a  significant 
commercial  district.  Traffic  on  Westcott  Street  tends  to  flow  smoothly  wfth  a  slight 
delay  at  the  beginning  of  the  commercial  district^  due  to  the  presence  of  two  traffic 
lights  in  the  space  of  about  50  feet.  These  traffic  lights  regulate  two  streets  emptying 
into  Westcott  street  from  opposite  directions  in  this  50  foot  space. 
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Residential  Areas 

The  housing  development  on  Genesee  Street  is  known  as  Cherry  Hillffi  It  consists 
of  a  number  of  one-story  apartment  complexes  located  behind  a  two  story  gray  cement 
complex  which  faces  Genesee  Street*  Next  to  this  complex  is  a  "high-rise'  building 
that  apparently  houses  mostly  senior  citizens*  It  is  divided  by  a  large  outside  multi-tiered 
stairway.  This  building,  too,  is  gray  and  somewhat  foreboding;  the  color  and  texture 
of  the  material  used  imparts  an  oppressive  character  to  the  whole  complex.  Tliis  housing 
development  seems  to  constitute  a  separate  element  in  the  W-T  area  —  a  mass  of  brick 
and  concrete  in  a  wood-frame  neighborhood.  Because  of  the  weather  there  was  practically 
no  one  on  the  streets  and  the  complex  had  a  somewhat  abandoned  look. 

The  interior  of  the  complex  is  composed  of  several  rows  of  low  buildings  separated 
by  asphalt  courts.  Behind  each  row  of  apartments  is  a  small  grassy  area  which  was  covered 
with  snow  at  the  time  of  my  visit  bout  appears  both  unusable  and  unused.  The  rear  entrance 
to  the  complex  is  a  wide  driveway  leading  fairly  steeply  down  to  the  various  courtyards 
and  parking  areas.  I  observed  several  cars  attemping  to  leave  the  complex,  uhhble  to 
make  the  steep  grade.  One  man  who  noticed  me  watching  just  shook  his  headend  said, 
"Every  winter  it's  like  this,  you  just  have  to  try  to  find  a  parking  spac^/OtTone  of  the 
streets."  / 

Cherry  Hill  has  other  apartments  which  line  one  side  of  Basset  Street,  another  steep 
hill  which  only  an  occasional  driver  would  dare  to  challenge  ~  arid  then  only  in  the  downhill 
direction.  •  \  

The  complex  is  supposedly  occupied  by  "moderate- income"  people,  but  a  number 
of  tenants  are  on  public  assistance.  There  is  also  a  residency  program  operated  by  Hutchings 
Psychiatric  Center  operating  out  of  the  development.  This  program,  referred  to  as 
Transitional  Living  Services  (T.L.S.),  places  individuals  who  recently  have  been  discharged 
from  various  mental  health  instifu+ions  and  agencies  into  apartments  within  the  complex 
with  the  goal  of  reintroducing  them  into  the  community  at  large.  T.L.S.  maintains  a 
staff  to  assist  the  residents  during  this  "transitional"  period. 
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The  rest  of  the  W-T  neighborhood  is  less  well-defined.  The  streets  that  are  closely 
parallel  to  or  intersect  with  Westcott  Street  make  up  what  is  generally  referred  to  as 
the  "Westcott  Area,"  and  the  people  who  live  here  are  called  the  "Westcott  Nation." 
This  area  extends  from  Thornden  Park  to  Westmoreland  Avenue  and  has  as  its  axis  Westcott 
Street  and  as  its  focal  point  (both  physically  and  socially)  the  commerical  district^1  ® 
between  Dell  Street  and  S.  Beech  Street. 

The  houses  in  the  Westcott  area  are  divided  fairly  equally  between  privately  owned 
family  dwellings  and  rented  apartments.  Most  of  the  houses  are  wood-frame  and  in 
good  to  excellent  condition. 

On  Westcott  Street  there  are  quite  a  few  pedestrians  of  varying  races  and  ethnic 
backgrounds.  People  appear  friendly  and  quite  a  few  seem  to  know  each  other.  Many 
people  seem  to  gather  in  the  two  bars  on  Westcott  Street  and  qt  a  small  cafe  further 
down  near  Beech  Street.  This  cafe  is  popular  with  the  "political  activist"  community 
which  has  a  large  presence  in  the  W-T  neighborhood. 

Most  houses  in  this  area  have  fairly  substantial  yards  and  most  boast  a  one-car 
garage.  Some  houses,  especially  those  near  the  northern  entrance  to  Thornden  Park, 
are  a  bit  run  down  (mostly  in  need  of  paint  jobs).  However,  the  vast  majority  of  houses 
seem  to  be  in  good  shape  and  a  number  are  in  excellent  condition.  In  particular  it  is 
the  privately  owned  single  family  dwellings  that  are  in  the  best  repair.  A  number  of 
two-  and  three-story  houses  around  the  Westcott  commercial  district  display  bright  ' 
red  "Apartment  for  Rent"  signs.  I  encountered  several  "For  Sale"  signs  along  Westcott 
Street  and  on  side  streets  emanating  from  it. 

On  Bassett  Street  at  the ^orner  of  South  Beech  Street  is  the  old  Sumner  School^1  ^ 
which  has  now  been  converted  into  a  day  care  complex  housing  a  number  of  cliild  care 
programs,  including  a  "Head  Start"  program.  There  wc  ,.o  activity  visible  at  the  school 
at  the  time  I  made  my  observation.  A  tall  wire  fence  encloses  the  schoolyard  on  the 
Beech  Street  side.  This  enclosed  area  contains  a  playground  equipped  with  climbing 
structures,  a  sandbox,  and  other  apparatus  for  young  children.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
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building  is  another  fenced-in  area  which  doubles  as  a  small  parking  lot  for  employees 
and  as  a  basketball*  court.  Across  from  the  school  are  a  number  of  frame  houses,  some 
in  good  repair,  others  somewhat  run-down.  The  further  I  walked  down  Basse tt  Street 
toward  Genesee,  the  more  run-down  the  houses  became.  The  people  I  encountered  here 
were  mostly  Black. 

Three  blocks  east  and  directly  parallel  to  Westcott  Street  is  Fellows  Street.  Between 

Fellows  Street  and  Westmoreland  Avenue  at  the  corner  of  Harvard  Place  is  Levy  Junior 
(18) 

High  School/     a  rectangular,  three-story  brick  structure  adjacent  to  a  large  fenced-in 

area  which  serves  as  a  recreation  field.  At  the  time  of  my  observation  there  was  no 

activity  apparent  either  in  the  building  or  on  the  adjoining  field.  (This  school  has  been 

the  focal  point  of  a  good  deal  of  tension  in  the  neighborhood  due  to  the  hostililty  of 

some  of  the  Black  teenagers  toward  whites  whom  they  perceive  as  college  students 

living  in  the  area.  The  source  of  this  hostility  is  not  known  to  this  observer.) 

(19) 

Along  Westmoreland  Avenuev>^  and  Fellows  Street  are  old  wood  frame  dwellings 
that  appear  to  be  in  good  condition.  A  mixture  of  Black  and  white  families  live  along 
these  streets.  On  Westmoreland  Avenue  I  encountered  a  group  of  kids  of  varying  ages 
and  racial  backgrounds  playing  touch  football  in  the  street.  (From  previous  walks  on 
this  street  I  know  this  to  be  a  cohesive  group  that  does  a  lot  of  things  together.) 

Further  east  of  Westmoreland  Avenue  is  a  tangle  of  streets^  where  the  houses 
tend  to  be  more  expensive  and  larger.  The  yards  are  larger  and  the  garages  are  bigger, 
(This  area  is  populated  by  much  wealthier  families  and  is  distinct  from  the  "Westcott 
Nat  ion".)  A  number  of  homes  in  this  area  have  elaborate  outdorr  play  equipment.  Children 
were  out  playing  with  brightly  colored  sleds,  making  snow  sculptures,'  ...k!  dressed  in 
snow  suits  of  myriad  colors.  They  were  friendly  and  smiled  at  me.  It  appeared  that 
they  viewed  me  with  a  little  curiosity,  perhaps  because^  am  Black  and  they  white. 
I  did  not  encounter  a  single  Black  person  in  this  area  (although  I  know  there  are  a  few 
Black  families  residing  here).  I  also  did  not  see  many  adults  around,  perhaps  due  to 
the  weather.  There  was  very  little  traffic  in  this  area  and  children  swarmed  all  over 
the  stret)ts  throwing  snowballs  and  laughing. 
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This  area  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  Westcott-Thornden  by  a  large  hill  that  stretches 
behind  Westmoreland  Avenue,  This  hill  is  wooded,  overgrown,  and  fairly  untraversable. 

Commercial  Areas  and  Businesses 

Almost  all  commercial  establishments^^  in  the  W-T  area  are  on  Westcott  Street 
along  the  block  between  Dell  Street  and  S,  Beech  Streets,  On  this  block  are:  a  large 
supermarket,  a  drug  store,  a  combination  gas  station  Gnd  garage,  three  bars  (one  of 
which  is  also  a  restaurant  which  serves  meals  all  day),  a  hardware  store,  a  variety  otore, 
two  "takeout"  food  establishments  (one  specializing  in  "soul  food",  the  other  in  Chinese 
food),  two  laundromats,  a  funeral  parlor,  a  photography  studio,  a  small  cafe,  a  beauty 
parlor,  a  liquor  store,  a  children's  clothing  store,  a  yarn  and  knitting  shop,  a  movie  theatre 
(recently  converted  from  x-rated  to  "mainstream"  motion  pictures)  and  a  deli*  Located 
on  side  streets  immediately  off  this  strip  are  a  tailor's  shop,  a  body  and  fender  shop, 
an  auto  insurance  office,  a  small  grocery  store,  a  health-food  store,  a  boutique  (commonly 
referred  to  as  a  "head  shop"),  a  shoe  repair  shop,  a  barber  shop,  and  a  branch  of  the 
public  library, 

Futher  down  Westcott  Street  on  the  corner  of  Euclid  Avenue  is  a  small  "necessity 

store"  and  a  converted  fire  station  which  now  houses  The  Euclid  Community  Open  House 

{E»CO«H^*b»  E.C.O.H.  utilizes  the  building  for  concerts,  rummage  sales,  craft  fairs, 

dances  and  other  community  affairs*  In  the  summer  there  is  a  day-camp  program  for 

(22) 

area  children*  Across  from  E.C.O.hi  is  a  large  Protestant  church v     which  aLo  houses 

(23) 

a  daycare  ^center*  Next  to  the  "necessity  store"  is  the  Friend's  Service  House,  a 
building  owned  by  The  Society  of  Friends  which  is  used  for  various  community  meetings. 

On  Allen  Street,  one  block  east  of  the  Westcott  business  district  is  the  Women's 
Information  Center/^  where  a  Rape  Crisis  Center  counsels  women  who  have  been 
victims  of  sexual  assault.  The  Women's  Information  Center  also  holds  various  seminars 
and  workshops  related  to  issyues  of  the  women's  movement.  The  Center  maintains  a 
cooperative  daycare  service  which  is  staffed  by  parents  who  volunteer  their  time  in 


exchange  for  use,  of  the  service*  In  a  garage  attached  to  the  center  is  a  collection  center 
for  recycling  bottles  and  paper* 

(25) 

On  the  corner  of  Genesee  Street  and  Cambridge  Avenue  is  a  modern  fire-station 
containing  at  least  three  fire  engines.  At  times  traffic  on  Genesee  Street  is  interrupted 
when  the  engines  have  to  back  up  into  the  station  following  a  call. 

Just  east  of  the  fire  station  on  the  other  side  of  the  street  is  the  Jewish  Community 
Center.^  This  is  a  recreational  and  social  agency  which  also  operates  a  daycare  center. 
The  building  is  a  large  brick  one  with  a  parking  area  in  back.  The  center  houses  tennis 
and  racquetball  courts,  a  swimming  pool,  a  sauna,  an  exercise  room  and  various  other 
facilities.  • 

Scattered  throughout  the  entire  W-T  area  are  a? number  of  "halfway  houses"  and 
"transitional  living"  facilities  for  people  who  have  recently  been  discharged  from  various 
state  institutions  in  an  attempt  to  reintroduce  them  into  the  community.  These  houses 
are  generally  indistinguishable  from  any  other  house  in  the  community* 
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Recreational  Centers  and  Playgrounds 

The  major  recreational  center  in  the  W-T  area  is  Thornden  Park.w/  This  is  an  area 
of  several  acres  of  rolling  hills  and  lightly  wooded  areas.  Its  facilities  include  a  large 
swimming  pool  with  a  bath  house,  tennis  and  basketball  courts,  a  large  playground  for 
younger  children,  two  baseball  diamonds,  a  recreationUjilding  (that  is  seldom  if  ever 
used),  an  amphitheatre  that  on  occasion  hqs  been  used  for  concerts  during  the  summer 
months,  two  tree-lined  lanes,  and  several  picnic  areas.  The  park  is  kept  up  fairly  welU 
although  I  noticed  that  the  playground  had  been  vandalized;  a  small  carousel  had  been 
damaged  and  was  just  barely  usable  and  the  soft  plastic  seats  of  the  children's  swings 
had  all  been  damaged.  The  park  has  a  history  of  having  been  the  scene  ov  a  number 
of  rapes  and  of  at  least  one  murder.  These  all  occurred  in  the  summer  but  are  not  part 
of  recent  hfstory.  As  a  result  of  these  attacks  in  years  past,  there  are  a  number  of  signs 
stating  that  it  is  illegal  to  use  the  park  after  certain  hours. 
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Other  recreational  facilities  in  the  area  include  the  Jewish  Community  Center^ 
(previously  described)  and  the  park*2*  across  from  the  Cherry  Hill  complex.  This  small  , 
park  contains  a  playground  with  a  few  swings,  a  climbing  structure;  and  a  sandbox. 
The  rest  of  the  block-long  park  consists  of  a  large  grassy  area  with  benches  scattered 
about  under  several  trees.  This  park  is  strewn  with  shattered  glass  and  seldom  used 
by  residents  even  during  the  warmer  months.  It  is  most  used  at  night  during  the  summer 
by  teenagers  and  young  adults  who  drink  and  socialize  loudly.  There  have  been  numerous 
attempts  by  residents  of  the  area  to  have  the  park  cleaned  up  and  patrolled  to  keep 
the  teenagers  from  drinking  and  smoking  grass  there.  These  attempts  have  not  been 
successful  and  consequently  the  park  is  effectively  unused  by  families  in  the  area. 

/ 

^  (  / 

People  J 

Due  inclement  weather  at  the  time  of  observation,  very  few  people  were 

encountered.  People  tended  to  congregate  h  the  restaurants  and  bars  on  Westcott  Street 
and  were  of  various  ages  and  social  and  ethnic  backgrounds.  Few  children  were  encountered 
outside  of  the  residential  area  east  of  Westmoreland  Avenue.  Very  few  Black  children 
were  seen  in  any  of  the  areas  at  the  time  of  my  observation,  although  there  is  a  substantial 

0 

Black  population  in  the  area  as  a  whole. 
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Demographic  Profile  of  Project  Families 


Westcott-Thornden  is  one  of  the  most  hetejcggeneous  program  neighborhoods.  The 
information  on  ethnic  affiliation  shows  there  .are  ten  grotra  represented:  English,  Irish, 
Greek,  W.  European,  Scandinavian,  Haitian,  Mid-eastern,  Italian,  American  white  and 
Afro-American.  One  of  the  families  speaks  Greek  at  home.  The  families1  religious 
^  affiliations  tell  a  similar  story.  Six  religions  including  Muslim,  Jewish,  and  Eastern 
Orthodox  are  represented.  As  will  be  evident  when  we  look  at  other  background  factors 
below,  Westcott-Thornden  contains  a  wide  range  in  almost  all  areas. 

The  neighborhood  contains  fifteen  program  families:  eight  two-parent  white  couples, 
four  single  white  mothers,  two  racially  Vnixed  couples,  and  one  single  mother  living  with 
her  parents.  One  of  the  white  single  mothers  lives  with  a  male  partner;  the  rest  live 
alone.  The  majority  of  the  families  have  two  children;  only  four  have  three  or  moreo 
The  educational  information  shows  that  mothers  range  from  10  to  21  years  of  education; 
seven  have  training  beyond  a  bachelor's  degree.  The  wide  range  is  also  evident  in  the 
figures  for  the  nine  fathers'  education;  two  have  eight  years  of  education,  one  has  a 
college  degree  and  six  have  post  college  training.  The  educational  figures  indicate  some 
of  the  parents  in  Westcott-Thornden  are  among  the  most  highly  educated  in  the  entire 
sample  of  families.  The  bulk  of  the  mothers  are  in  their  early  to  mid-thirties,  but  there 
is  one  twenty-one  year  old,  Black  single  parent  who  lives  with  her  parents.  The  fathers 
are  in  their  thirties  and  early  forties. 

The  information  on  residential  mobility  shows  a  difference  in  the  patterns  of  single 
and  two-parent  families.  The  former  have  lived  in  Westcott-Thornden  an  average  of 
three  years  while  the  latter  have  an  average  tenure  of  six  years.  The  mobility  of  the 
single  mothers  is  further  pointed  up  by  the  fact  theft  they  have  averaged  2.8  moves  in 
the  past  four  years  while  the  figure  is  .033  for  the  nine  married  couples.  Twelve  families 
own  their  homes  and  three,  including  two  single  mothers,  rent  apartments.  Three  families, 


all  headed  by  single  pes-enfs^  receive  welfare  assistance. 
©  *  This  section  written  by  Heather  Weiss  and  Nancy  Burston. 
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The  data  on  family  income  shows  a  huge  dispersion.  Five  families  (including  two 

with  unemployed  fathers  and  three  single  parents)  have  less  than  $9,999  yearly,  while 

si*  families  have  incomes  over  $30,000.  Four  of  the  fathers  have  professional  jobs, 

» 

three  hove  white  collar  ones  and  two  are  blue  collar  workers.  All  of  the  professionals 
and  one  white  collar  employee  work  SO  or  more  hours  a  week.  Seven  of  the  mothers 
are  employed  full-t«me  in  white  collar  and  professional  jobs.  One  single  mother  has 
two  part-time^blue  collar  jobs  along  with  welfare  assistance  Three  of  the  single  parents 
report  receipt  of  some  alimony. 

According  to  the  social  network  data,  neighbors  are  comparatively  important  to 
Westcott-Thornden  families.  They  rank  first  of  tKe  ten  program  neighborhoods  on  six 
of  the  eight  neighborhood  variables.  Specifically,  they  show  the  most  neighborhood 
contacts,  most  neighbors  who  are  also  relatives,  and  most  neighbors  as  part  of  the  primary 
network.  The  comparative  examination  of  the  neighborhoods  on  contacts  used  for  child-related, 
practical  and  financial  support  similarly  indicates  Westcott-Thornden  families  rank 
first.  Overall,  theseupatterns  show  thatithis  is  one  of  the  most  "neighborly11  of  the  program 
neighborhoods.  This  perhaps  accords-jtfith  its  local  Syracuse  title  -  "The  Westcott  Nation"-as 
♦    reported  by  one  of  the  project's  neighborhood  observers. 


i 
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Respondents1  Perceptions 

Almost  all  commercial  enterprises  in  the  WestcottThornden  area  are  located  in 
a  one-block  strip  on  Westcott  Street,  which  is  near  the  western-most  boundary  of  the 
neighborhood*  This  district  has  a  large  drugstore,  a  large  supermarket,  a  combination 
filling  station  and  garage,  a  variety  store,  three  bars,  two  laudromats,  a  hardware  store, 
a  children's  clothing  store,  several  restaurants,  and  a  number  of  other  small  businesses. 

Most  respondents  described  this  district  as  being  very  important  to  them  and  felt 
that  if  they  needed  to  purchase  something  quickly,  it  would  be  possible  to  find  almost 
anything  right  in  their  own  neighborhood.  However,  there  were  three  respondents  who 
did  feel  that  these  facilities  were  just  a  bit  too  far  away.  These  families  lived  on  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  neighborhood.  .An  observation  typical  of  these  families  is  that 
of  the  respondent  who  stated: 


We  don't  have  stores  or  a  library  within  walking 
distance  and  I  wish  we  did!  Nothing  is  very  tar 
away,  but  nothing  is  within  walking  distance, 
t 

There  are  two  major  public  /ecreational  facilities  in  the  Westcott-Thornden  area. 
They  are  Thorden  Park  and  Barry  Park. 

Thorden  Park  is  located  on  the  western  border  of  the  neighborhood.  This  park%consists 

s 

of  several  acres  of  grassy  and  wooded  land.  There  are  several  tennis  and  basketball 
courts,  a  swimming  pool,  a  large  playground,  an  amphitheatre  where  concerts  are  occasionally 
held,  two  baseball  diamonds,**  rose  garden,  a  couple  of  tree-lined  lanes,  and  a  large 
picnic  area.  i 

Mast  respondents  felt  that  this  recreational  facility  Was  quite  convenient  and  more  , 
then  adequate.  Several  mentioned  this  park  as  being  a  significant  factor  contributing 
to  their  enjoyment  of  the  area.  One  respondent  remarked  that  "I  think  Syracuse  provides 
very  well  for  it's  citizens  (in  terms  of  recreation):  the  parks  system  is  good  and  there 
are  plenty  of  recreational  facilities." 

But,  once  again,  as  in  the  case  of  commercial  facilities,  there  were  some  respondents 
who  lived  on  the  eastern  boundary  who  felt  that  the  park  was  a  bit  too  far  away.  One 
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It  would  be  nice  if  (the  park)  were  even  closer 
because  (my  so*t>  ccnft  go  alone  yet,  but  he  does 
enjoy  it.  It  would  be  nice  to  have  a  lot  of  small 
parks  in  the  residential  areas. 

Another  recreational  facility  mentioned  by  a  number  of  respondents  was  the  "Jewish 

Community  C«*nter  (J.C.C.)."  This  is  a  family  oriented  agency  which  has  many^ recreational 

facilities  as  w<el!  as  social  and  religious  activities.  J.C.C.  membership  is  open  to  all 

r 

members  of  the  community  regardless  of  religious  affiliation.  All  respondents  who  mentioned 
this  agency  felt  that  it  was  an  important  component  of  the  neighborhood  aqd  that  it 
made  a  positive  contribution  to  family  life. 
One  parent  remarked: 

The  Jewish  Community  Center  helps  -  it  gives 
1  us  a  family  recreation  center.  It  forces  us  to        \  \ 
play  with  (our)  kids...  (This  is)  time  together  which 
I  mighfc  not  take  if  it  were  left  up  to  me. 

Child  care  ^ 

Child  care,  whether  provided  by  formal  day  care  agencies,  or  by  informal  arrangements 
with  babysitters  and  relatives,  was  generally  thought  to  be  quite^good  by  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  respondents  in  the  W-T  area.  Many  mentioned  as  a  major  reason  for  continuing 
to  reside  in  this  neighborhood  the  availability  and  geography  convenience  of  child  carfe 
facilities. 

It's  very  helpful  to  have  quality  daycare  so  accessible. 

(My  child*s)  nursery  school  is  nearby.  That's  something 
every  neighborhood  should  have. 

There  are  a  lot  of  (daycare)  programs  for  (my 
child)  that  are  concentrated  in  this  area. 

In  lieu  of  these  formal  arrangements,  or  as  a  supplement  to  them,  many  "private  ^ 

babysitters"  were  used.  In  most  cqses  these  sitters  were  non-relative  teenagers  who 

living  In  the  neighborhood.  In  two  instances  babysitting  services  were  supplied  on  a 

private  basis  by  teachers  who  cared  for  children  in  formal  settings  and  who  had  become 
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friends  of  the  family  in  the  course  of  involvement  in  child  care  programs.  Relatives 
also  were  Jtilized  for  child  care  assistance,  though  only  in  a  very  few  instances  and 
usually  as  a  last  resort.  The  respondents1  perceptions  of  the  quality  of  care  provided 
were  generally  quite  good.  One  respondent  rated  child  care  as  being  "just  barely  on 
the  good  side,"  but  this  respondent  also  stated  in  the  interview  that  "I  really  see  this 
(child  care)  as  my  responsibilif  and  i  don't  like  the  idea  of  leaving  (my  children)  with 
someone  else." 

Of  the  fifteen  respondents,  twelve  rated  their  child  care  arrangements  us  excellent, 
two  as  generally  good,  and  one  os  just  barely  on  the  good  side. 

Neighborhood  Safety 

The  issue  of  safety  was  one  of  concern  to  one  out  of  every  three  families.  Those 
respondents  who  had  concerns  about  the  safety  of  the  neighborhood  spoke  mostly  about 
physical  well-being  on  +he  streets  at  night.  One  woman  expressed  concern  about  being 
raped  because  of  recent  sexual  assaults  in  the  immediate  viciriity  of  ner  home.  Three 
respondents  were  less  concerned  about  sexual  assault  than  they  were  about  harm  coming 
to  their  children  at  the  hand  of  persons  under  the  influence  of  alcohol.  This  concern 
apparently  was  due  to  the  respondents'  perceptions  that  there  were  too  many  heap  in 
!*he  area.  "There's  a  bit  (of  an)  alcoholic  community  here  and  it  is  a  constant  worry 
for  me  that  they  might  stop  and  batter  (my  daughter).  She's  very  friendly  and  wouldn't 
refuse  to  stop  and  talk."  "I  don't  like  the  hangout  syndrome  on  Westcoti  Street  -  all 
the  bars  and  people  hanging  around  at  night." 

The  majority  of  peopie,  however,  seemed  to  feel  that  the  neighborhood  was  a  safe  5 
one  and  one  that  they  felt  comfortable  allowing  their  children  to  !,ave  the  run  of.  Among 
the  people  who  generally  felt  the  neighborhood  to  be  safe  as  far  as  their  physical  well 
being  was  concerned,  there  were  a  few  who  acknowledged  that  there  wasva  significant 
problem  with  property  theft  in  the  area.  These  people  attributed  this  problem  to  teenagers 
from  outside  the  area  and  seemed  to  minimize  it  as  a  problem  generated  within  the 
neighhorhood  itself: 


Same  people  bring  problems  to  the  neighborhood* 
Uske)  kids  who  rip  off  (people)* 

Only  one  respondent  mentioned  drugs  as  a  problem  aftd  then  only  as  a  potential 
one  as  far  as  her  children  were  concerned: 


I  feel  (that)  if  (my)  children  were  oider  I  would 
have  to  worry  about  drugs  because  drugs  are  out 
there  (in  the  neighborhood). 

Safety  concerns  related  to  traffic  patterns  appeared  to  be  minimal  in  the  W-T  neighborhood. 

The  only  respondents  who  expressed  concern  were  two  who  live  on  the  main  thoroughfare 

of  E.  Genesee  Street. 


•     The  heavy  traffic  (oq  Genesee  Street)  forces  us 
to  kee£>  (our  child)  confined  to  her  backyard. 

«. 

(It's)  kind  of  dangerous  with  the  road  right  out 
front.  Cars  aren't  always  looking  (out)  for  the 
kids,  so  (it)  can  b$  usafe  when  (the  kids)  are  outside. 


Health  Care  and  Other  Services 

Most  families  in  the  W-T  area  attended  private  physicians  and  generally  felt  thgt 
there  was  good  and  reliable  medical  care  available  within  easy  access.  This  feeling 
probably  sterna  from  the  fact  that  the  W-T  area  is  surrounded  by  medical  complexes 
and  physicians1  office  buildings.  There  are  also  a  considerable  number-of  doctors'  offices 
along  Genesee  Street  on  th§  northern  boundary  of  the  area. 

However,  there  were  two  respondents  who  felt  that  a  neighborhood  health  clinic 
was  needed.  These  respondents  apparently  felt  that  the  cost  of  private  medical  care 
was  too  high  for  their  families  to  afford.  One  of  these  families  was  a  single-parent 
Black  family  with  two  children  and  a  total  annual  income  of  less  than  $9,000.  The  other 
was  a  white,  +wo-pdrent  family  with  two  children  and  a  total  income  of  $15,500. 

This  latter -respondent  stated: 

,  ♦  I  would  like  a  neighborhood  health  clinic  up  here 
and  if  we  couldn't  have  one  we  should  have  direct 
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bus  service  to  oneJ.We  tried  to  get  a  clinic  at 
one  of  our  neighborhood  centers  but  we  failed. 

Other  services  and  agencies  mentioned  is  important  to  the  neighborhood  were  E.C.O.H. 

(Euclid  Community  Open  Ho*/se),  Jewish  Community  Center,  the  Women's  Information 

Center,  Syracuse  University,  and  the  Syracuse  Urban  Renewal  Agency. 

The  E.C.O.H.  is  a  converted  fire  station  that  has  been,  turned  over  to  the  Westcott 

commuiity  for  various  community  activities.  There  are  summer  recreation  programs 

for  children,  rummGge  3ales?  dances  and  concerts,  carnivals,  and  craft  fairs. 

Most  respondents  use  th«  J.C.C  for  recreation  activities  and  for  its  daycare  program. 

The  Womens  Info  Center  is  a  community  center  run  by  woman  and  of^ented  towards 

the  women's  movement.  It  offers  workshops  and  study  groups  for  women  interested 

in  the  women's  movement  ard  a  Rape  Crisis  Center  offering  counselling  to  women  who 

have  been  sexually  assaulted.  The  center  also  sponsors  various  cultural  events  for  women 

throughout  the  year. 

According  to  respondents,  Syracuse  University  offers  many  cultural  and  eaucational 
benefits  to  the  community.   There  are  art  museums,  concerts,  religious  activities  and 
inexpensive  movies  shown  regularly.  Many  respondents  have  taken  courses  from  the 
univeristy  and  some  have  even  graduated  from  it.  These  respondents  state  that  it  is 
the  proximity  of  the  university  that  keeps  them  in  the  area. 

Only  one  respondent  mentioned  the  Urban  Renewal  Agency  as  being  important  to 
the  farily.  This  respondent  was  the  beneficiary  of  Neighborhood  Improvement  Funds 
and  had  this  to  say  about  her  experience  with  the  agency: 

I'm  happy  about  th«  help  they  gave  us  for  the  house 
at  Urban  Renewal.  Th^y  really  helped  us  out. 
They  (put  on)  the  roof  and  the  aluminum  siding. 
They  pajd  for  all  the  electrical  work  which  we 
could  never  have  done  by  outseives  -  this  makes 
the  neighborhood  look  better. 

% 

Housing 

* 

Most  respondents  were  quite  happy  with  their  housing  arrangements.  The  majority 
of  families  interviewed  owned  homes  and  felt  that  they  had  adequate  space  both  inside 
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and  outside.  Most  felt  that  their  homes  were  pleasant  end  offered  a  good  environment 

for  their  children  with  ample  room  for  play.  Most  houses  have  basements  which  Were 

used  for  play  areas  for  children;  respondents  stated  that  this  was  a  very  important  contribution 

to  lessened  stress  within  the  family. 

*    My  (child)  has  enough  space  to  play,  he  can  go 
down  to  the  (basement)  and  p!a>  »  that  way  it's 
a  little  easier  for  me.  I  can  get  mem  cut  of  my 
hair  for  awhile. 

(we  have  a)  large  basement  which  provides  us 
(with)  a  laundry  room,  storage  room  and  a  large 
area  the  kids  can  play  in  and  mess  up...itfs  large 
(and)  we  can  get  away  from  each  other  -  the  kids 
from  us  and  (we)  from  them. 

Thr  only  respondent  who  felt  that  she  did  not  nave  enough  space  lived  in  a  low-to- 
moderate-income  housing  development  on  the  northern  boundary  of  the  area.  This  respondent 
felt  tnat  she  neded  more  storage  space,  a  bigger  kitchen  and  a  basement  where  her  children 
could  play  when  the  weather  prevented  them  from  going  outside*  This  same  respondent 
also  felt  that  the  people  who  managed  her  complex  were  very  difficult  to  deal  with 
and  were  c  continuing  source  of  stress  to  her  family.  She  felt  that  the  complex  was 
poorly  designed  and  inefficiently  run. 

v 

The  electricity  here  goes  off  at  least  six  times  * 
(during)  the  winter  (and)  everthing  is  controlled 
by  electricity  here.  The  guy  who  built  these  (apartments) 
was  from  Florida  so  (he)  didn't  build  for  cold  weather. 
Some  people's  pipes  freeze  (during  the  winter). 

High  rent  was  mentioned  as  a  problem  by  only  two  respondents.  One  of  these  respondents 

stated  "...the  rent  is  too  high  in  this  neighborhood.  We  pay  more  for  this  (kind  of)  apartment 

than  we  would  someplace  else  (in  the  city)."  (It  is  a  generally  held  opinion  by  residents 

in  the  area  that  rents  are  too  high.  Most  people  attribute  the  high  rents  to  large  numbers ' 

of  university  students  Mving  in  the  area.  With  the  increased  cost  of  living  on  campus, 

many  students  have  elected  to  live  in  off  campus  housing  with  the  result  that  landlords 

can  rent  an  apartment  or  house  to  o  grotp  of  students  at  a  cost  much  higher  than  any 

family  could  afford  to  pay.  Consequently,  a  family  with  one  income  cannot  compete 

with  the  students  for  housing  in  the  area.) 
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Transportation 

Transportation  did  not  pose  a  problem  for  any  of  the  respondents  Interviewed. 
Most  had  their  own  cars  and  Miose  who  didn't  stated  that  bus  lines  were  very  convenient 
and  that  there  was  relatively  easy  access  to  needed  services*  Some  respondents  felt 
that  schools  for  their  older  children  were  too  far  away  but  most  were  satisfied  with 
the  location  and  quality  of  the  schools  in  the  area* 

Neighbors  and  Playmates 

The  issue  of  whether  or  not  there  were  enough  children  of  the  same  age  as  respondents' 
children  was  voiced  by  all  respondents.  Eight  parents  felt  that  there  were  not  enough 
playmates  of  the  same  age  and  seven  felt  that  there  was  an  abudance  of  peers  for  *heir 
children.  There  was  no  evidence  that  this  perception  was  due  to  the  location  of  the 
family  within  the  greater  W-T  area*  Respondents  living  on  the  same  street  or  just  wound 
the  corner  from  each  other  gave  differing  assessments  of  the  availability  of  playmates 
for  their  children.  In  general,  however,  respondents  tended  to  view  their  neighborhood 
on  quite  a  limited  scale  when  making  this  assessment,  usually  viewing  the  neighborhood 
as  a  single  blofck  and  oftentimes  as  just  one  side  of  the  street.  It  appears  that  in  this 
instai<ce  parents  established  boundaries  based  upon  where  they  would  allow  their  child 
to  travel  unescorted. 

Respondents  overwhelmingly  felt  that  the  biggest  factor  keeping  them  in  the  neighb  vhood 
was  the  feeling  of  community  with  neighbors.  Perhaps  it  is  significant  that  it  was  in 
this  area  that  most  information  was  volunteered  by  respondents.  People  seemed  quite 
anxious  to  laud  the  friendliness,  cooperativeness,  and  sensitivity  o7  their  neighborhors, 
as  the  following  remarks  from  three  different  respondents  illushate: 

I  really  like  {people  aroui^l  here).  They're  very 
friendly.  There  are  people  of  all  ages  and  backgrounds, 
they  don't  pot  on  phoney  airs... 

I  like  them.  They  are  not  pusi./  and  they  are  not 
^  overly  friendly. ..There  are  opportunities  for  some 
*  good  friendships  here... 
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People  have  similar  values  about  childrearing 
and  we  can  send  the  kids  out  to  play  knowing  they 
will  be  allowed  to  do  relatively  similar  things  , 
with  relatively  similar  kinds  of  supervision* 


Finally,  and  perhaps  most  succinctly: 


People  are  friendly  and  extend  themselves*  We 

have  neighbors  we  can  call  on  for  things  and  vice 

versa.*The  people  who  live  here  care  about  this 

area*  They  make  a  point  of  getting  to  know  each 

other.  I  like  the  feeling  of  community  and  neighbor liness. 


There  was  only  one  respondent  who  had  anything  negative  to  say  about  people  in 
the  area*  The  respondent  was  a  white  divorced  female  with  one  child  who  lived  on  the 
northMstem^oundary  of  the  W-T  area*  She  was  the  only  respondent  who  sent  her  child 
to  child  care  facilities  that  were  a  considerable  distance  from  the  neighborhood*  The 
respondent  also  lived  near  the  boundary.between  a  predominantly  Black  low-income 
area  just  outside  the  W-T  neighborhopd  and  one  of  the  wealthiest  areas  of  the  city  which 
happens  to  lie  in  the  W-T  area.  Her  characterization  cf  the  neighborhood  is  quite  different 
from  that  of  other  respondents: 

It's  a  cold  and  divided  neighborhood.  Blacks  live 
on  one  side  and  whites  on  the  other  side.  There 
is  very  little  friendliness. 

Overall  Perceptions  of  the  Neighborhood 

One  of  the  most  frequently  mentioned  traits  of  the  neighborhood  in  general  has 
been  it's  overall  economic  heterogeneity,  although  this  seems  to  be  more  of  a  ^srceived 
reality  than  an  actual  one.  Many  respondents  mentioned  living  in  a  "mixed"  neighborhood 
as  a  significant  positive  factor  in  their  attitude  toward  the  neighborhood  and  a  factor 
which  influences  their  commitment  to  remcin.  Ail  of  these  respondents  lived  in  the 
areg  located  right  around  the  central  Westcott  commercial  district* 

Anothefr  common  observation  was  that  the  area  was  one  which  had  people  of  differing 
uge  groups.  Respondents  who  made  these  observations  all  felt  that  this  was  a  positive 
aspect  of  the  community.  The  words  of  this  parent  were  typical: 
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I  like  the  fact  that  it's  inter-generational.  It's 
healthy  to  have  a  community  made  up  of  all  ages, 
(it's)  good  for  (my)  girls  to  learn  to  respect  the 
elderly* 

Most  of  these  people  felt  that  having  their  children  exposed  to  people  of  various 
social  and  ethnic  backgrounds  would  benefit  them  in  their  adult  lives.  There  seemed 
to  be  a  sense  of  pride  in  their  perception  that  this  neighborhood  housed  not  only  the 
most  diverse  group  in  the  city,  but  also  the  be*!"  educated. 

One  parent  stated: 


!  really  like  the  University  mix  -  young  and  old, 
and  different  racial  backgrounds.  1  enjoy  different 
kids  of  people  and  I  think  it  is  important  for  (my 
child)  to  be  exposed  to  a  lot  of  different  people 
and  situations. 

And  another: 


...lt?s  important  to  me  that  we  are  in  a  neighborhood 
that  has  a  wide  mixture  of  people.  There  are 
various  ethnic  groups  and  social  classes  in  our 
neighborhood  -  this  will  be  good  for  my  children. 

The  sentiments  of  these  two  respondents  were  echoed  in  numerous  interviews  and 

seem  to  be  representative  of  residents  of  the  area  in  general.  There-was  not  a  single 

respondent  who  stated  that  living  nn  integrated  neighborhood  was  a  negative  experience. 
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SALT  SPRINGS: 
NEIGHBORHOOD  PROFILE 

•  Artis  Lee 
Ann  Pitkin 


KEY:  Salt  Springs 


I. 
2. 
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Erie  Blvd.  East 
Croly  Street 
Salt  Springs  Read 
Church 

Elmcrest  Children's  Center 
H.W.  Smith  School 
Small  cluster  of  shops 
Springfield  Road 
Smith  Street 

Strip  of  houses  in  disrepair 
Springfield  Gardens  Apts. 
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SA  L.T  SPRINGS 


Salt  Springs 
Neighborhood  Profile  * 

Direct  Observations 

Boundaries 

The  northern  most  boundary  of  this  neighborhood  is  Erie  3lvd.  East/')  Along  this 
major,  multi-Ianed  thoroughfare  are  numerous  commercial  enterprises.  There  are  a 
*    great  many  restaurants,  gas  stations,  electronics  and  stereo  retailers,  automobile  dealers 
and  parts  stores,  along  with  a  score  of  other  business.  Due  to  the  heavy  use  of  this  thorough 
fare,  the  businesses  located  along  both  sides  are  mostly  inaccessible  to  pedestrians. 

Located  on  the  steep  hillside  along  the  southern  side  of  this  artery  are  a  number 
of  apartment  complexes  primarily  occupied  by  middle-income  professional  people. 

The  western  boundary  of  Salt  Springs  is  Croly  Street.(2)  Located  along  this  street 
are  a  number  of  apartment  buildings  in  which  most  of  the  residents  of  the  street  live. 
The  buildings  appear  to  be  in  fairly  good  condition.  There  are  also  n  number  of  single 
and  two-family  dwellings  on  Croly  Street.  Near  the  corner  of  Croly  Street  and  E.  Fayette 
Street  are  several  smail  businesses  (a  bar,  a  grocery  store,  a  beauty  parlor,  and  a  fast 
food  restaurant).  The  houses  nearest  E.  Genesee  Street  (mostly  one-  and  two-family 
dwellings)  appear  to  be  in  better  shape  than  houses  further  north,  especially  around 
'the  E.  Fayette-Croly  intersection. 

East  Genesee  Street  is  the  southern  boundary  for  two  blocks,,  then  the  street  veers 
off  to  the  south,  at  which  point  Salt  Springs  Rood*3)  becomes  the  southern  boundary. 
Along  E.  Genesee  Street  and  Salt  Springs  Road  are  mostly  private  residences  with  a 
number  of  physician's  offices  interspersed.  Also  along  this  street  are  a  large  church,^ 
Elmcrest  Children's  Center .(5)  and  hurlburt  W.  Smith  Elementary  School.(6)  At  the 
point  where  Salt  Springs  Road  ends  as  a  boundary  of  this  neighborhood  is  a  small  clu?rer 
of  commerical  venturesv    (a  necessity  store,  a  beauty  parlor,  and  a  "takeout"  sandwich 
shop). 

*  The  authors  wish  to  thank  Eulas  Boyd,  Liz  Keily,  and  Mary  Maples  for  their 
assistance. 
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The  eastern  boundary  of  the  neighborhood  consists  of  two  rather  long  blocks  of 

(8)  (9) 
Springfield  RoadVQ/  which  then  turns  into  Smith  Streetv  '  for  another  four  blocks  and 

terminates  at  Erie  Blvd.  East.  The  buildings  along  Springfield  Road  and  Smith  Street 

are  entirely  residential;  some  are  private  one-family  dwellings  and  a  number  are  apartment 

complexes. 

Residential  Areas 

The  interior  of  this  orea  is  composedalmost  entirely  of  residential  structures,  many 
of  which  are  apartment  complexes.  Most  of  these  complexes  are  located  on  or  near 
the  northern  boundary  of  ihe  neighbprhood,  and  the  majority  of  the  privately  owned 
single- family  houses  are  located  in  the  area  off  of  Salt  Springs  Road  and  extend  northward 
to  Mountainview  Avenue. 

Along  East  Fayette  Stree)  between  Croly  Street  and  Fenway  Drive  is  a  strip  of 
buildings  that  are  in  various  states  of  disrepair.  It  appears  that  mainly  Black  people 
live  here.  Croly  Avenue  appears  to  be  populated  primarily  by  Blacks.   However,  during 
the  observation,  the  closer^!  got  to  E.  Genesee  Street,  the  more  white  residents  I  encountered. 

A'large  apartment  comp' >x,  SpHcwf ield  Gardens,  is  located  on  Springfield  Road. 
Springfield  Gardens^    was  or\^nally^uilt  for  middle-income  tenants,  but  now  the 
complex  is  federally  subsfdjzed  and  oofeequently  there  is  a  large  population  of  low-income 
residents.  This  complex  appears  quite  attractive  from  the  outside  and  is  said  to  be  attractive 
inside  also.  The  residents  seem  to  be  predominantly  white  but  there  is  also  a  significant 
population  of  Blacks.  The  various  units  of  the  complex  are  separated  by  well  kept  grassy 
courts. 

The  rest  of  the  apartment  complexes  in  the  neighborhood  are  inhabited  by  middle 
and  upper  income  tenants.  These  complexes  are  too  numerous  to  describe  in  detail, 
but,* most  tend  to  be  wood  and  brick  townhouse  type  structures  and  their  population  tends 
to  be  predominantly  white  with  a  noticable  BJack  presence. 

/ 

fw() 
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Commercial  Areas  and  Businesses 

Aside  from  the  vast  strip  of  businesses  and  commercial  enterprises  along  Erie  Blvd. 
East,  which,,because  of  difficulty  of  access  due  to  heavy  traffic  flow,  are  etfectively 
outside  the  Salt  Springs  neighborhood,  the  only  commercial  district  to^be  found  in  the 
neighborhood  is  a  sad  and  decaying  area  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Croley-E.  Fayette 
intersection.  This  district  actually  lies  within  two  neighborhoods:  Salt  Springs  and  Lexington-East 
Fqyette.  Consequently,  the  description  of  this  district  appears  in  the  profiles  of  both 
neighborhoods. 

r 

This  area  is  the  vestige  of  what  was  once  a  thriving  commercial  district  that  ooasted 
two  large  sjpermarkets,  several  dry  cleaners,  a  number  of  delicatessens,  and  other  small 
businesses.  Now,  although  a  few  enterprises  still  struggle  to  survive,  none  of  the  original 
establishments  remain  and  the  district  looks  abandoned.  There  are  huge  gaping  empty 
lots  where  once  large  supermarkets  stood.  Many  vacant  stores  line  Fayette  Street, 

7 

most  are  boarded  up.  The  only  surviving  businesses  are  a  bakery,  a  fried  chicken  fast 
food  establishment,  a  bar,  a  liquor  store,  a  beauty  parlor,  and  a  small  grocery  store 
whose  prices  are  described  as  "outrageous.11  Up  until  mid- January,  1 981  there  was  another 
small  grocery  store  located  on  Fayette  Street,  but  it  has  since  gone  out  of  business. 

Most  of  the  businesses  are  either  owned  or  run  by  Blacks  with  the  exception  of 
the  bakery  and  the  surviving  grocery  store.  The  bakery  is  owned  by  a  Jewish  family 
but  employs  both  Blacks  and  whites  who  are  not  family  member*.  The  grocery  store 
apparently  is  owned  and  operated  by  a  some  middle  eastern  men  whose  reputations  are 
regarded  as  "suspect11  by  a  number  of  residents  in  the  area. 

Salt  Springs  used  to  be  a  Jewish  area,  but  Jews  are  no  longer  the  dominant  group. 
Most  of  the  people  I  encountered  on  the  street  were  Blacks;  the  majority  appeared  sullen 
and  resigned. 

Recreational  centers  and  playgrounds 

During  my  canvass  of  the  neighborhood  I  encountered  only  one  recreational  facility 
—  Mountainview  Park.  This  pdrk  is  located  at  the  eastern  end  of  Mountahview  Avenue. 
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It  is  a  large  grassy  area  with  the  usual  playground  accoutrements  plus  basketball  courts 
and  tennis  courts.  It  is  well  maintained  and  heavily  used.  Traffic  in  this  area  is  well 
under  control  and  relatively  li^t.  Mountainvtew  Park  is  used  by  an  even  mixture  of 
Blacks  and  whitesr  seemingly  with  minima!  frictions, 

People 

Most  of  the  people  I  encountered  in  Salts  Springs  appeared  to  be  of  middle  class 
background  (both  Blacks  and  whiter)  except  in  the  low-incomO  area  around  Fayette 
Street  previously  described.  Because  of  winter  weather,  few  people  were  in  recreational 
areas  or  walking  about  on  the  street.  Blacks  tended  to  predominate  in  the  western  sector 
of  the  neighborhood,  whites  in  the  eastern  sector.  It  appears,  at  least  in  terms  of  numbers, 
that  Salt  Springs  is  a  fairly  integrated  neighborhood.  Most  of  the  individuals  I  saw  were 
young  adults  and  teenagers. 


i 


Demographic  Profile  of  Project  Eamiltes  / 
The  Salt  Springs  survey  characterized  the  neighborhood  as  a  predominantly  Black, 
middle-income  city  neighborhood.  The  demographic  information  collected  on  the  eighteen 
famiies  in  the  sample  supports  this  description  in  terms  of  average  annual  income,  which 
is  almost  $16,000.  However,  only  half  of  the  project  families  pre  Slack,  while  the  other 
half  are  white.  According  to  the  field  staff,  a  number  of  farrlilies  sampled  mentioned  % 
that  they  enjoyed  the  heterogeneity  of  this  neighborhood.  Field  staff  members  themselves 
described  Salt  Springs  as  a  "nfce"  middle-income  neighborhood,  fairly  hetergeneous, 
with  many  homeowners  and  "lots  of  professionals.'*  WitfHhe  exception  of  two  or  three 
poorer  singld  women  the  parents  are  quite  well-educated  and  earn  moderate  to  good 
yearly  incomes.  The  parents  in  the  sample  represent  no  particular  dominant  ethnicity; 
most  identify  themselves  either  as  Afro-American  or  as  American-white,  with  the  exception 
-of  two  Bl  x:k  Africans;  two  West  Europeans,  two  Irish  and  one  of  English  heritage.  Most 
are  Protestant  P     8);  the  others  are  Fundamentalist  Christian  (N=3),  Catholic  (N=2), 
Jewish  (N=2)  and  one  is  a  Jehovah's  Witness. 

The  Salt  Springs  sample  includes  eleven  married  couples,  four  single  mothers  living 
alone,  and  three  living  with  partners.  Everyone  has  from  one  to  three  children,  with 
the  exception  of  ctae  couple  who  has  five.  The  parents  are  mostly  in  their  late  twenties 
and  early  thirties;  the  men  average  two  years  older  then  the  women.  The  majority  of 
the  parents. have  a  high  school  education,  with  one-third  of  them  having  a  college  degree 

* 

cr  more. 

.'The  informatics  on  individual  mobility  shows  that  the  project  families  in  Salt  Springs 
are  residentially  stable.  The  average  length  of  time  in  the  neighborhood  is  about  four 
*     end  one  half  years  and  only  five  families  have  lived"  there  two  years  or  less..  However, 
the  three  single  women  Jiving  with  partners  have  lived  in  Salt  Springs  for  eighteen  months 
or  less.  Only  half  of  the  famllies,'have  moved  within  the  past  four  years.  The  sample 

O  *Th1s  section  written  by.  Heather  Weiss  and  Nancy. Burston. 
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is  about  evenly  divided  between  homeowners  and  renters. .  All  but  five  families  own 


their  own  cars. 


The  families  in  the  Salt  Springs  sample  have  quite  a  wide  range  of  average  yearly 
incomes.  The  two  extremes  are  represented  by  one  single  woman  (iving  with  a  partner 
who  only  received  $3,648  per  year  in  food  stamps  and  welfare  benefits  and  by  a  married 
couple  whose  combined  income  is  over  $35,000.  The  married  couples  have  twice  the 
average  annual  income  of  the  single  women  in  this  sample.  In  addition,  the  only  two 
women  receiving  welfare  benefits  are  single  women  living  with  partners.  Twelve  of 
the  women  are  employed;  nine  of  them  woW  least  forty  hours  a  week.  Only  one  man 
is  unemployed;  one  works  part-time  and  the  rest  full-time,  with  three  men  working 
45  or  more  hours  per  week.  The  men  and  women  work  at  a  variety  of  job  levels.'  Eight 
are  blue  collar  workers,  nine  are  white  collar,  and  eight  have  professional  jobs. 
}     According  to  the  social  network  data,  families  in  Salt  Springs  tum  to  their  neighbors 
for  support  relatively  often  in  comparison  with  the  other  nine  program  neighborhoods. 
In  fact,  the  Salt  Springs  parents  reported  the  second  highest  average  number  of  total 

.  neighborhood  contacts,  and  the  second  highest  number  of  neighbors  in  their  primary 
networks.  In  addition,  Salt  Springs  ranked  second  in  terms  of  the  average  number  of 
contacts  with  neighbors  for  child-related,  practical,  and  work-related  support.  Parents 
in  Salt  Springs,  however,  do  not  turn  to  their  neighbors  often  for  financial  or  emotional 

support.  This  finding  might  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  Salt  Springs  ranks  last  in  terms 

of  the  average  number  of  neighbors  who  are  also  relatives. 
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Respondents'  Perceptions 
The  following  are  issues  and  exerpts  taken  from  the  Stress  and  Support  interviews 

With  an  emphasis  on  neighborhood  and  housing  issues* 


Commercial  Areas 


f 


There  are  not  very  many  commercial  enterprises  in  Salt  Springs,  just  a  few  "convenience" 
stores  scattered  here  and  there  in  little  pockets  along  with  an  occasional  liquor  store, 
beauty  parlor,  and  fast  food  establishment. 

Mo$t  respondents  felt  that  grocery  stores  were  inconveniently  located  outside  of 
their  neighborhoods  and  that  the  one  or  two  that-were  located  in  the  neighborhood  were  - 
either  too  far  awaylnot  withinwaiking  distance)  or  much  too  expensive.  j 

One  respondent  observed: 

Shopping  is  a  real  hassle,  mostly  because  there 
aren't  any  stores  close  .to  here  that  I  can  walk 
to,  except  a  convenience  store  -  but  they  charge  *  * 
so  muc^you  wouldn't  really  want  to  go  there...The 
other  store  Is  so  far  away  you  have  to  pay  a  taxi 
v  *  m         just  to  get  there  and  back.  On  a  limited  budget, 
it's  hard.      c  ) 

Although  there  were  five  respondents  who  felt  that  they  had  easy  access  to  shopping 
facilities,  all  these  respondents  had  cars.. 

The  northernmost  boundary  of  the  Salt  Springs  Area  is  Erie  Blvd.  -  a  large  thoroughfare 
which  has  nufnerous  businesses  lining  both  sides.  However,  no  respondent  seemed^o 
consider  this  as  part  of  the  neighborhood,  since  the" street  is  at  the  bottom  of  a  very 
steep  hill  and  is  such  a  heavily- travelled  artery.  The  businesses  along  this  thoroughfare 
'are  generally  considered  inaccessible  except  by  car. 


Recreational  Areas 

There  Is  one  park  and  one  information  fecredtional  area  used  by  children  in  Salt 
Springs^  This  park,  Mountainview  Park,  has  the  usual  playground  equipment  —  swings, 
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slides,  climbing  structures,  etc.  There  are  also  basketball  courts  and  a  couple  of  tennis  k- 
courts.  / 

\ 

The  informal  play  arett  Is  the  LeMoyne  College  Athletic  Field,  which  is  part  of 
the  campus  of  a  private  Catholic  College  located  in  the  neighborhood.  This  is  a  large 
open  field  where  neighborhood  children  play  soccer,  baseball,  and  football  when,  the 
area  is  not  in  use  by  the  college.  Apparently  the  .college  administration  does  not  make 
on  issue  of  this  practice. 

Most  respondents  felt  that  the  park  and  play  area  were  convenient,  well  taken  care  . 
of,  and  offered  a  place  for  children  to  play  without  parents  having  to  be  concerned  about' 


safety.  Three  respondents,  however,  felt  that  there  is  a  rteed  in  the  neighborhood  for 


L 


supervised  recreational  facilities  for  teenagers.  One  parent  stated  that  she'felt  that 
the  reason  there  are  no  such  facilities  is  because- "the  city  (governnrjejit)  doesn  i  care."  f 

Child  Care  «. 

.  Child  care  was  generally  thought  by  al!  respondents  to  be  quite  good  -  whether 
provided  by  formal  day  care  agencies  or  by  informal  babysitting  arrangements.  The 
only  complaints  voiced  by  respondents  were  either  financial  in  nature  or  had  to  do  with 

4 

availability  emitters  on  short  notice.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  these\rt>ncerns  were 
both  voiced  by  the  same  respondent  who  stated: 

I  don't  really  feel  that  my  day  qqre  needs  arp  being 
fulfilled  adequately.  That's  probably  due  to  our 
income  but  I  don't  think  that  income  should  mean 
that  much.  All  kids  have  the  same  needs  whether 
-  '  they're  rich  or  poor,  Black  or  white.  I  have  to  *  * 

\  send  my  kids  to  a  private  day  care  centerj>ecquse  A 

of  my  income  and  we  really  can't  afford  it.  Ther^/ 
is  really  nothing  in  the  "system"  for  the  piidddiy  n 
(income)  person.  If  you  want  your  child  to  go  < 

to  day  care  you've  just  got  to  "get  off  the  cash"  4 
which  is  very  depressing  when  you  have  small 
kids  and  you  have  to  work. 

And  03  regards  getting  a  sitter  on  short  notice: 
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I  don'f  have  any  family  here  so  I  really  don't  have 
anyone  like  a  mother  or  sister  or  anybody  that 
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I  can  leave  my  child  with  -if  I  Tieed  a  quick  babysitter  ' 
or  someone  to  help  me  out.  My  busbar's  family 

Is  pretty  much  wrapped  up  in'tbeir  oWn  lives.  v 

The  preceding  respondent's  observation  is  quite  significant  in  that.it  strikes  to  the  very  ' 

heart  of  whot  makes  mosf^of  the  other  respondents  so  pleased  with  their  child  care  arrangements; 

the  great  majority  of  these  parents  rely  heavily  upon  relatives  for  child  care.  The  feelings 

\  '.  . 

of  some  of  these  parents  are  recorded  below. v-      "  *  * 

They're  family  and  the  best  babysitters  you  can  . ,    .  ' 

have  are  your  own  flesh  and  blood.  I  love  it...l  V 
prefer  having  them  (babysit).- 

(My  child)  likes  all  of  the  (babysitting)  arrangements, 
especially  with  her  grandmother  (who  lives  upstairs)-thqt»s^ 
a  special  treat -for  her...and  of  course  my  (two) 
•    aunts  are  like  grandmothers  to  her.  They  love 
her  and  she  enjoys  being  with  them. 

(My)  mother-in- law  lives  upstairs.  She's  .there 
for  companionship,  babysitting,  teaching,  helping  - 
out  (and)  emergencies.  j  1 

.1  like  (having)  my  cousin  watch  my  children^  because 
I  don't  have  to  worry  about  (whether  or  not)  they 
have  been  fed  or  about  their  safety  because  I  know"  * 
that  (they)  are  well  taken  care  of.  ' 


Neighbors,  too,  were  held  in  great  regard  by  a  number  of  parents  as  caregivers 


(  4 
for  their  children.  ^  . .     '  / 


I  really  like  all  of  (the  babysitters  !  use).  Everyone 
is  rejjable  and  likes  (my  child)  which  is  important  - 
.  to  me.  1  never  have  to  worry  or  hesitate  for  a 
/moment—  all  of  them  are  responsible  and  loving 
People. 

(My  child's).babysitter  likes  kids.  She  babysits 
for  10  or  more  kids.  It's  like  a  little  day  care 
center.  She's  got  books,  Blackboards,  and  children's  . 
•  material  for  them.  It's  a  nice  learning  environment. 
t  ,        t  She's  got  kids  of  different  races  there  too.  So 
-  St's  a  good  place  for  my  child  to  go.  . 
I 

Most  respondents  relied  upon  a  mixture  of  relatives  and  neighbors  to  supply  their  total 

•  .   > 
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child  care  needs  as  well  as  day  care  situations  during  working  hours. 

Most  parents  had  some  sort  of  day  care  service  provided  by  either  a  pi^vate  or  government 
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sponsored  agency.  Every  one  of  these  parents  expressed  gf^od  feelings  about  these  arrangements: 
The  two  respondents  quoted  below  are  /airly  typic 

1! 


e  the  day  care  center.  (My  child)  likes  It 
the&Mjnd  itVa  good  Influence  on  her*  You  have 
to  (rajSe)  fyer  to  leave  sometimes. 

y 

it's  good  at  Headstart.  She's  so  grown  up  there. 
Now  (rhy  daughter)  comes  home  <a]d  sets  the  table 
and  she  gets  her. own  food.  It's  beautiful  for  her. 
She's  learning  about  sharing  toys;  she  founts,  and 
she  counts  (well). 


X 


) 
v 

Of  the  17  respondents  in'the  sample,  12  rated  their  childcare  arrangements  as  "excellent," 
4  ds  "generally  good"  and  I  as  being  "just  barely  on  the  gooi^ide."  u 

Safety 

The  issue  of  safely  was  of  concern  to  12  out  of  the  17  respondents  in  the  neighborhood., 
Of  those  respondents,  who  felt  that  the  neighborhood  was^not  particularly  safe  (there 
Tvere  4  of  these  people),  two  expressed  more  concern  for  their  children  than  for  their 


own  physical  well  being: 


I  have  to  keep  a  special  watch  on  (my  son)  in  this 
rifeighf&rhood,  especially  as  it  starts  to  get  dark 
because  tfoere  have  been  a  few  instates  where 
kids  have  been  molested  or  beaten  up. 

In  a  place  this  big,  you  don't  know  whdt  kind  of 
people  are  h^e.  i  don't  let  (my  child)  go  out  a{pne. 
^Pedple  are  'funny1  these  days. 

One  woman  expressed  some  concerns  about  teenagers  in  the  area. 


ERLC 


lt!s  scary  in  the  summertime  with  the  'packs1  of  #\ 
teenagers  roaming  the  street.  Nothing  really    -  ' 
happens,  excepf  once  some  kids  threw  rocks  at 
my  car.  (However)  I  feel  more  or  less  safe  walking 
around-as  safe  as  anywhere.  I  don't  hesitate  t<^ 
walk  alone  at  night. .  , 

*  — 

On  the  whole,  fear  for  one's  physical  safety  wa§  not  a  significant  issue  in  the  Salt 
-Springs  neighborhood  sample: 


> 
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We  feel  pretty  safe  hehre.^this  is  a  low  crime  area 
and  the  neighbors  watch  each  others  property. 
It  makes  me  feetl  a  "little  more  at  ease  wljen  I'm 
away  from  home.  Also  the  (police)  are  around 
v*k>w  and  then.  It  gives  me  a  sense  of  security. 

On  the' whole  it  is  a  good[  neighborhood.  -  One  that 
I  feel  safe  in  and  don't' fear  for  Khe  safety  of  my 
children. 


^nd 

j 


Lot's  of  people  claim  (that  th?)  neighborhood  isn't, 
safe  -  yet  in  the  2fe  years  I've  lived  here,  no  one 
I  know  has  been  robbed  or  mugged;*..!  think  it's 
q  myth-probably  (due  to)  people's  prejudices. 


This  last  respondent  is  alluding  to  the  fact  that  the  neighborhood  is  generally  considered 
to  be  an  Integrated  one* and  cfentains  two  low-income  housing  projects  with  a  predominance 
of  Black  residents,  v  ^ 

Safety  concerns  arising  out  of  traffic  patterns  appeared  to  be  minimal  in  the  Salt 
Springs  neighborhood.  Only  three  respondents  n^entjoned  cojicern  for  their  children 
as  far  as  traffic  was  co»,cerned  and  all,  of  these  families  resided  near  main  traffic  arteries. 
The  net  result -oktheir  concern  was  that  they  kept  a  Closer  eye  on  their  children  when 
they  were  playing  outdoors. 


doors. 


Playmates  >  ^  , 

*  The  issue  of  whether  or  not  there  were  enough  children  of  the  same  age  ak  the  respondent's 
child  was  voiped  by  12  out  of  the  17  parents.  Four  of  these  parents  felt  that  there  were 
Mtiffi*  enou9h  pflaymates  of  the  same  age  as  their  child.  This  appears  to  be  a  somewhat 

subjective  assessment  on  the  pbrt  &  these  respondents  because  other  respondents  living 
*    on  the  same  street  had  quite  the  opposite  feeling.  For  instance,  two  respondents  who 

live  in  the  same  blqck  almo**  directly  across  from  one  another  made  the  following  statements: 

I  dislike  (the  fact  that)  there  aren't  more  children  s 
the  ag^sof  my;  kids. 

(  '  * 


end^ 
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i  (My  child)  has  lots  of  peers  to  play  with, 

d  / 
Services  '  v 

1 1  # 

Most  of  the  families  in  the  Salt.Springs  Area  use  private  physicians  and  generally 
feel  that  these Jfacjli ties  are  easily  accessible  cu^d  reliable.  The  feelings  of  this  respondent 
ere  fairly  representative  of  those  of  most  respondents/n  the  area. 


My  kids  hc^e  their  own  private  pediatrician.  I 
like  him  a  lot.  He's  a  very  good  doctor.  He  knows 
how  to  deal  withchildren.,  He  is  close  by  and      *  /  t 
relatively  young  so  my  children  can  grow  up  with 
reasonable  assurance  that  their  doctor  will  still 
be  around.  >v 

Six  of  the  respondents  used  clinics  at  hospitals  outside  the  neighborhood.  Most 

felt  thes^clinics  were  more  than  adequate.  However,  one  respondent  expressed  the 

opinion  that  a  clinic  was  needed  right  in  the  neighborhood  because  the  hospitals  were 

so  far  away. 

There  was  only  one  other  agency  mentioned  as  important  to  a  family  in  this  sample. 
This- agency  was  "welfare.11  This  respondent  stated: 

A     '  , 
Welfare  (is  important  to  me).  I  really  nave  to 
be  thankful,  even  though  it's  not  much  money.  - 
It's  free  and  enables  me  to 'live  on  my  own  with 
(my  son).  They  give  us  enough  fo  get  by  on.  [ 

^  There  were  a  significant  number  of  respondents  who  expressed  either  indifference 

to  agencies  and  organizati9ns  in-the  community  or  outright  hostility  towards  them,  as 


did  this  parenh  ^ 


I  find  that  agencies  and  organizations  in  the  community 
can  be  degrading.  For  example,-!  tried  to  get 
(my  child)  into  the  day  care  center  at  the  Jewish 
Community  Center,  but  after  filling  out  a  long 
questionnaire  and  giving  financial  details,  I  was 
told  I  make  too  much  money!  I  just  don't  bother 
to  use  organizations  or  services  in  the  community, 
^  ^      except  for  doctors. 

This  parent  gave  another  reason  for  not  utilizing  agencies  and  services  in  the  community: 

■\  ' 
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1  donf  use  any  services  or  organizations  in  this 
•community  -  there  aren't  any.  Even  if  there  were 
I  probably  won't  need  them  anyway  because  I'm ' 
pretty  independent*  •  ... 

Housing    .  K 

Most  respondents  werejxjppy  with  their  housing  arrangements.  The  majority  of 
families  interviewed  owned  their  own  homes  and  felt  that  they  had  adequate  space  inside 
and  outside.  Most  felt  that  their  homes  were  in,  good  repair  and  that  their  mortgages  * 
were  manageable.  The  majority  of  homeowners  felt  that  their  homes  provided  pleasant 
environments  for  their  children  and  that  this  was  important  to  therft.  f 

I  love  this  house  because  of  the  space  and  the 
big  back  yard.  My  horne  to  me  is  just  beautiful. 
I  couldnf  ask  for  a  better  house...(My  child)  loves 
having  her  own  bedroom.  She  loves  this  house. 

(This  house)  suits  our  needs  almost  perfectly. 

(We)  like  the  space  -  we  have  a  big  back  yard 

(which)  keeps  the  kids  off  the  street.  (We)  like  -     f  * 

the  location.  r- 

I  think  (this  house)  is  very  good  for  (my  child).  x 
She  has  a  nice  big  room.  She  has  a  yard  and  a  \  *;* 

porch  to  play  in*  That  porch  is  great!  I  con  leaye 
o       her  there  and  know  she  is  safe. 

\  ' 

Whereas  all  the  respondents  who  owned  theit  houses  felt  generally  good  about  their 
environment,  some  of  the  respondents  who  rented  were  less  satisfied,  particularly  those  ' 
living  in  Rousing  projects.  \ 

/ 

-  You  can  hear  the  next  door  neighbors  (in  their  ' 
•    bedroom)  which  is  embarassing  sometimes!. ..(this 

place)' could  use  more  privacy.  ^ 

It  takes  months  to  get  the  simplest  things  fixed.  .  - 

My  bathtub  was  taking  about  five  hours  to  drain 
and  I  waited  two  month,s<qnd  finally  had  to  withhold 
my  rent  (to)  force  them-  to  fix  it  ...It  really  is  a 
hassle  if  something  breaks.  d< 

My  one  complaint  (ts  that)  once  in  a  while  we  ^ 

have  cockroaches.  I  hate  them!  I'm  not  a  dirty 

housewife  and  i  resent  seeing  them.  I  could  see 

it  if  the  place  wasn't  clean.  (The  apartment  complex 

management)  should  fumigate 'the  whole  place. 

I'm  not  the  only  one  (with  cockroaches).  It's  humiliating 

to  me. 
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While  these  respondents  were  unhappy,  with  some  aspects  of  their  housing  arrangement, 
all  expressed  delight  at  the  low  rents.^ne. respondent  summed  up  the  feelings  in  this 
manner. 

i 

The  really  good  thing  is  that  the  rent  is  so  low 
because  this  fs  (federally)  subsidized  housing...! 
could  never  get  a  place  like  this  that'*  as  cheap 
as  (it  is  here). 

Other  respondents  not  living  in  this  kind  of  complex  expressed  feelings  that  high  * 

•  <■ 
rents  were  a  problem  in  some  parts  of  the  neighborhood.  Overall  I, "most  respondents, 

both  homeowners  and  renters,  felt  generally  good  abojut  their  housing  situations.  ' 


R nances  1 

^  In  terms  of  overall  financial  condition,  most  respondents  felt  that  they  vyere  just 
barely  making  ends  meet  despite  the  fact  that  i^yey  rated  their  finances  as  generally 
good.  Onefcf  the  biggest  expenses  mentioned  by  respondents  was  the  cost  of  home  heating. 
This  parents  feelings  are  typical  of  a  number  of  respondents? 

i 

The  'energy  crunch1  is  a  problem.  We've  quadrupled 

our  spending  on  energy  (heating  and  cooling)  compared 

to  a  year  ago.  +  ■  \^ 

A  number  of  families  cited  the  inability^)  save  any  money  as  a  problem  for  them: 

I  feel  that  we  are  just  making  ends  meet  even 
though  I  got  a  promotion.,  We  have  been  unable 
to  put  much  into  savings,  especially  for  the  kids. 
Now  I'm  aware  of  the  incidental  spending  as  well  , 
as  the  major  expenditures.  1  feel  like  there  is 
no  place  1  can  pull  from  if  I  needed  it.  J  would 
like,  more  in  our  savings  (account). 


We  are  very  well  provided  for.  1  don't  make  a 
lot  of  money  but  we  don'fsave  anymore, and  we 
don't  worry  about  it.  I  used  to  eat  rtiyself  up  about 
it.  I  could  use  more  money  for  a  better  car  but 
1  feel  comfortable  financially. 

We  get  along  on  what  1  make.  We  can  manage  - * 
to  meet  most  of  our  expenses  including  house 
and  car  tepairs  out  of  our  curent  income.  (The) 
problem  is  (that)  in  ofder  to  meet  all  of  our  needs 


\ 


and  finally 


over  a  year's  time...(fhere's)  little  left  over  to 
save...<l)  don't  tftink  my  income  is  such  that  we 
could  be  self-sufficient  ever  15-20  years.  (We) 
will  be*tn  trouble  if  things  don't  improve. 


I  think  we  should  probably  save  more  (but)  it's 
hard  to  save  now-a-days  with  the  expensive  nature 
of  everything,  like  mortgages,  food,  insurance,^ 
schooling,  and  everything;  ' 

The  overall  feeling  of  most  families  about  their  financial  conditions  ^eemed  to 

be  summed  up  by  the  parent  who  stated: 

^    %    |tts  rough,  very  roiAjhi  There  usually  isn't  enough 
money  to  go  around.  But  somehow  or  other  we 
manage.  I  try  not  to  buy  really  expensive  things, 
not  to  use  credit  cards  and  so  on.  - 1  limit  what 
I  buy.  I  feel  we  could  do  with  more  but  we're 
managing  barely. 

Transportation  and  Churches  * 

Transportation  did  not  pose  a  problem  for  anyone  in  the  neighborhood  sample.  Most 

either  owned  a  car  or  had  access  to  a  friend's  or  relative's  car.  Respondents  also  stated 


thar there  were  a  number  of  convenient  bus  lines.*— 

Eight  of  the  17  respondents  interviewed  stated  that  church  was  important  to  them 
and  their. families  and  that  they  made  it  a  point  to  attend  church  or  synagogue  on  a 
regular  basis.  Two  respondents  expressed  an  out  and  out  disdain  for  church  and  related 
activities. 


Neighbors 

A  large  majority  of  respondents  felt  quite  good  about  their  neighborhood.  They 
generally  felt  that  people  were  friendly,  cooperative  artd  helpful  -  as  witnessed  by  the 
following  comments: 


Move  living  in  this  neighborhood  because  we  have 
nice  neighbors  who  look  out  for  one  another.  The 
children  in  the  neighborhood  get  along  really  well. 
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'   I  like  living  here  wi^h  (my  child)  because  it's  closer 
to  the  bus  linesj^ail  the  neighbors  love  her  and 
treat  her  nicely*  ^  +  C 

I  feel  fortunate  to  have  tremendous  neighbors. 
They're  cooperative.  I  always  have  people  to  turn 
to  in  an  emergency.  They're  very  giving. 

I  think  there  are  good  people  around  here  -  I  don't 
know  many  intimately  but  everybody  has  a  commitment 
to  the  neighborhood. 

(My)  neighbor  is  a  cfood  friend.  (She's)  afways 

there  for. companionship  ancSchild^care.  She  teaches 

my  daughter  piano  lessons....!*  feej  fortunate  to 

live  in  such  a  nice  neighborhood  with  such  good 
\        people.  My  neighbors  are  a  source  of  strengtb 
^       for  my  (family)/ 

On^  of  the  things  that  appears  to  attract  many  respondents  to  this  neighborhood 

is  its  heterogeneity  as  far  as  race/ age,  and  ethnic  backgrounds  are  concerned.  Some 

of  the  observations  of  members  of^he  neighborhood  were  as  follows: 

'  % 
(There  is  a)  very  nice  mixture  of  three  basic  'types' 
of  people  -  one-third  are  vei^  nice  old  people 
(have  been  here  25-30  years),  one-third  are  young 
well-educated  whites  who  moved  in  because  they 
•    couldn't  afford  houses  elsewhere,  one-third  are  - 
i    .  very  nice  middle-class  Blacks  who  are  as  interested  l 

'  as  we  are  in  keeping  property  values  up. 

(Our)  kids  have  opportunities  to  relate  with  other 
races  /•  they  won't  grow  up  with  prejudicesas  . 
I  did.  They  won't  have  a  built-4o  fear  dbdut  other 
groups. 

!  like  the  neighborhood.  (There  are)  interesting 
people,  (the  neighborhood)  seems  to  have  integrated 
successfully  and  there's  a  mixture  of  older  and 
younger  people;  students  and  homeowners...!  like 
(the  fact  that  the  neighborhood)  is  integrated. 
The  people  (my  child)  is  growing  up  knowing  are. 
froi¥?  different  backgrounds  -  Black,  white,  Vietnamese. 


.1 


and  finally 

^  •  j 

I  like  (the  neighborhood).  It's  an  integrated  neighborhood. 
'  (It's  been)  stable  like  that  for  a  long  timfi~4t's  N 

wonderful  that  my  son  has  Black  friends  in  the  , 
•  neighborhood  and  in  school,  (He)  learns  that  they're 

ordinary  people  like  everybody  else.  (However), 

integration  causes  a  lot  of  people  not  to  want 

to  live  here- (in  this  neighborhood).  A 
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There  were  five  parents  who  stated  that  they  did  not  know  many  people  in  the  neighborhood 
and  most  of  these  respondents  felt  that  their  neighbors  were  all  right  even  though  there 
wasn't  much  contact  between  them. 


) 
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